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SUMMARY  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT,  FROM 
OCTOBER  1813  TO  JANUARY  1823.  BY  THE  MARQUESS  OF  HASTINGS, 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL.  Edinburgh  I  Constable  &  Co.  1825. 


This  is  an  admirable  and  masterly 
exposition  of  the  most  brilliant  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  annals  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  It  details,  in  a  suc¬ 
cinct,  but  satisfactory  manner,  the 
critical  situation  of  affairs  at  the 
time  when  the  Noble  Marquess  as¬ 
sumed  the  reins  of  government ; — the 
measures  adopted  to  place  both  the 
finances  and  the  army  in  a  condition 
to  meet  the  exigences  that  had  al¬ 
ready  arisen ; — the  causes  that  inevit- 
I  j  ably  led  to  the  war  with  Nipaul ; — 
the  advantage  taken  of  that  contest, 
by  the  States  of  Central  India,  to 
organize  a  mighty  confederacy  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  British  power 
in  that  region  ; — the  gigantic  plans 
which  were  conceived,  and  success¬ 
fully  executed,  for  dissolving  that 
confederacy,  and  establishing  our  as¬ 
cendancy  on  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken 
but  by  a  long  train  of  misrule  or 
adverse  fortune  ; — the  important  po¬ 
litical  and  financial  results  obtained 
by  a  rare,  w’e  had  almost  said,  un¬ 
equalled,  combination  of  administra¬ 
tive  and  military  talents  ; — the  vast 
accession  of  strength  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  produced  not  so  much  by  the 
splendid 'success  of  our  arms,  which 
swept  every  enemy  from  the  field, 
as  by  the  temperate  use  of  victory, 
and  the  wisdom  and  justice  that  pre¬ 
sided  in  our  councils  ; — the  attain-, 
inent  of  these  prodigious  advantages 
without  the  expenditure  of  a  single 
shilling  on  the  part  of  the  Company ; 
--the  rapid  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country,  and  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue,  effected  by  the  destruction 
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of  those  execrable  spoilers,  the  Pin- 
darries,  by  the  total  subjugation  of  all 
the  States  capable  of  disturbing  the 
peace  of  India,  and  by  the  justiec 
with  which  our  Government  was  ad¬ 
ministered,  all  tending  to  produce 
that  security  to  which  the  people  had 
been  so  long  strangers,  and  without 
which  there  can  be  no  prosperity  ; — 
■the  importance  of  our  Indian  Em¬ 
pire  to  this  country,  as  affording  a 
direct  surplus  revenue, — as  opening 
a  wide  field  for  the  employment  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  youth, 
who,  after  realizing  fortunes,  gener¬ 
ally  return  to  spend  them  in  their 
native  land, — and  as  containing 
a  market  for  many  of  our  manu¬ 
factured  commodities  ; — and,  final¬ 
ly,  the  political  advantage  of  hav¬ 
ing  always  on  foot,  and  at  no  cost,  a 
large  and  povVerful  army,  ready  to 
move  to  any  point  where  its  services 
may  be  required,  and  to  turn  the 
scale  in  our  favour.  These  are  mighty 
results  to  have  been  attained  by  the 
genius  and  skill  of  one  man,  in  the 
course  of  little  more  than  nine  years  ; 
results  which  have  conquered  ages 
of  peace  for  India,  and  given  to  our 
power  a  moral  stability  which  it 
never  before  possessed,  and  which, 
henceforth,  it  will  require  compara¬ 
tively  but  a  small  portion  of  sense  or 
wisdom  to  preserve  unshaken.  The 
measures  by  which  they  were  pro¬ 
duced  necessarily  embrace  a  very 
wide  field ;  but  in  the  invaluable 
little  work  before  us, — which  is, 
without  all  doubt,  the  most  states¬ 
manlike  document  ever  submitted  to 
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the  public  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
aflkirs,  and  wbicb,  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  is  printed  for  distri¬ 
bution,  not  for  sale, — they  are  de¬ 
tailed  with  such  admirable  clearness 
and  precision,  that  wre  shall  find  no 
difficulty  in  putting  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
contents,  and  of  enabling  them  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  justice  of  the  unqualified 
commendation  wbicb  we  have  felt  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  bestow  npon  it. 

\\'ben  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
cnteretl  upon  the  management  of 
affiiirs  in  October  18i:{,  his  first  view 
of  them  was  by  no  means  encoura¬ 
ging.  'flic  treasuries  of  the  three 
IVesidcncies  contained  no  funds  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  any  unusual  charges  ; 
the  credit  of  bonds,  issued  as  securi¬ 
ties  for  monies  borrowed,  had  fallen 
so  low  as  to  make  eventual  recourse 
to  a  loan  in  a  moment  of  exigency 
almost  a  desperate  expedient ;  and 
the  embarrassment  in  consequence 
proiluced,  had  been  rather  aggrava- 
U'd  than  diminished,  by  the  inju¬ 
dicious  measures  of  retrenchment 


As  it  was,  exj^ericncc  sbow'ed  that  ha2:ard 
had  been  incurred  in  a  degree  quite  un¬ 
apprehended.  The  saving  had  princi¬ 
pally  arisen  from  a  great  diminution  of 
our  armed  force.  The  operation  of  such 
a  measure  was  not  confined  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  sufficiency  for  eventual  defence ; 
for  nothing  would  mislead  the  judgment 
more  than  a  parallel  between  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  army  and  that  of  our 
military  at  home.  The  native  troops  are, 
in  fact,  the  police  of  India;  the  Burken- 
dauzes,  or  armed  attendants  of  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates,  being  totally  inadequate,  if  not 
supported  by  the  regulars.  Hence,  the 
complication  of  duties  resting  upon  the 
soldiery  is  so  great,  as  that  it  is  rare  for 
even  half  of  a  battalion  to  be  fimnd  at  its 
head-quarters.  Occupation  of  dependant 
stations, — detachments  with  treasure, 
which  is  in  constant  transit, — escort  of 
stores  periodically  dispatched  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  to  the  several  provinces, — charge  of 
convicts  working  on  the  roads,— custody 
of  prisoners  transmitted  from  different 
parts  for  trial  before  the  Courts  of  Cir¬ 
cuit,— and  guards  over  gaols, — form  a 
mass  of  demand  w’hich  our  fullest  mili¬ 
tary  complement  could  barely  answer.  A 
great  number  of  those  among  whom  such 


adoptctl  by  the  preceding  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  the  jKTsons  who  were 
then  entrusted  with  power,  the  mili¬ 
tary  charges,  that  is,  the  provision 
for  all  warlike  objects,  offensive  or 
defensive,  had  appeared  the  only 
hea»l  of  expenditure  in  which  an 
available  saving  could  be  eficctcd ; 
and,  accordingly,  “  the  paring-knife 
was  applied  witJi  rather  an  indiscri- 
minating  hand”  to  many  articluc  of 
the  military  establishment,  which 
had,  till  then,  been  deemed  indispens¬ 
able  towards  the  security  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  By  this  clumsy  and  unstatesman- 
likc  process,  the  contemplated  surplus 
was  no  doubt  produced ;  but  it  was 
attended  with  consequences  which 
had  not  been  foreseen  by  those  who 
could  devise  no  better  expedient  for 
supirorting  public  credit,  and  secu¬ 
ring  a  small  balance  of  receipts  over 
exiKnditurc,  than  weakening  the 
main  prop  and  stay  of  our  power. 

Let  it  not  lx;  supposed  (says  the  Noble 
Marquess,  w  ith  a  graceful  but  uncalled-for 
modesty)  that  I  am  insinuating  a  censure 
on  an  expedient  to  which  the  Government 
was  pressingly  urgetl  by  financial  difficul- 
lies.  Tlie  limit,  within  which  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  disbursement  in  the  military 
branch  would  not  entail  mischief,  was 
perhaps  not  to  be  computed  without  trial. 


duties  had  been  divided,  could  not  be 
dismissed  without  causing  the  service  to 
be  oppressive  to  the  remainder ;  but  there 
was  a  further  consequence  which  render¬ 
ed  the  burthen  intolerable  to  the  native 
soldier.  This  incompetence  of  strength 
involved  nearly  an  extinction  of  those 
leaves  which  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
grant  annually,  for  a  proportion  of  the 
men  in  each  regiment  to  visit  their  villa¬ 
ges.  The  privation  of  hope  to  see  his 
connexions  occasionally  was  insuperably 
irksome  to  the  Bengal  Sepoy,  usually  of 
high  caste.  In  consequence,  very  many 
in  each  corps  solicited  discharge  from  the 
service.  Unless  when  in  the  field,  this 
indulgence  had  been  uniformly  conceded 
on  application,  as  the  individual  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  bounty  on  entrance ;  of  course 
there  was  an  awkwardness  in  refusing 
what  had  from  practice  assumed  a  colour 
of  right,  when  contest  was  only  secretly 
anticipated  by  Government  from  parti¬ 
culars  w'hich  it  wished  not  to  divulge. 
So  many  of  those  who  thus  petitioned  to 
quit  the  service  were  veterans  approach¬ 
ing  the  periods  of  claim  to  the  invalid 
pension,  (the  great  object  of  the  native 
soldier,)  that  the  sacrifice  which  they  de¬ 
sired  to  make  exhibited  unequivocally  the 
deep  discontent  of  the  army.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  found  Government  convinced  that 
lierseverance  in  the  experiment  was  too 
dangerous  ;  and  the  re-adoption  of  th  ose 
military  provisions  which  had  been  strick  cn 
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off\  would  have  taken  place,  even  had  were  gradually  so  concentrated,  as  to 
not  another  consideration  pressed  its  be-  form  one  of  the  most  dreadful  scour¬ 
ing  done  with  the  utmost  s|>ecd.  The  ges  that  had  ever  desolated  India, 
disgust  of  our  native  troops  was  so  loudly  Like  the  early  Mahrattas,  they  pro- 
expressed  in  all  quarters,  that  the  causes  gecuted  systematically  a  war  of  plun- 
of  it  were  universally  canvassed ;  and  as  devastation  on  all  their 

such  an  extraordinary  lessening  of  our  neighbours,  and  were  recently  ac- 
military  means  was  ascribed  to  uncon-  consolidated  form  of  one 

trollab  c  necessity,  the  same  inferences  of  organiml  btxlics.  They 

ZnHi ^  livedinsocieUesofoneortwohund- 

red  each.  ^V  hen  any  of  their  leaders 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  determined  on  a  marauding  expedi- 
weakening  of  our  armed  force,  and  tion,  he  invited  to  his  standard  the 
the  loudly-expressed  dissatisfaction  neighbouring  Thokdars,  as  the  chiefs 
of  the  Native  Troops,  a  tone  and  were  called.  The  power  of  the  lead- 
iwocedure  altogether  novel  had  been  er  was  not  hereditary,  but  founded 
assumed  towards  the  British  Govern-  entirely  on  the  respect  ))aid  to  his 
ment  by  the  Independent  States,  enterprize  and  talents  in  the  work  of 
When  the  Noble  Marquess  assumed  plunder  and  destruction.  The  sub- 
the  reins,  there  were  made  over  to  mission  paid  to  him  was  partial,  ex- 
him  no  less  than  six  hostile  discus-  cept  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's 
sions  with  Native  Powers,  each  in-  country,  when  the  safety  of  the  ex- 
volving,  asa  probable  result,  an  ap-  pedition  depended  on  implicit  obe- 
peal  to  arms.  In  this  number  the  dience  to  his  orders.  The  only  object 
Pindarries  are  not  included,  because  in  the  arrangement  of  their  niove- 
110  negociation  could  be  entered  into,  ments  was  to  keep  together.  There 
or  communication  held,  with  these  was  nothing  systematic  either  in  the 
execrable  robbers ;  but  the  atrocity  attacks  which  they  made  or  in  the 
of  their  character  could  not  dispar-  division  of  the  plunder,  except  that 
age  their  inherent  force,  ncr  prevent  a  part  of  the  latter  was  set  aside  for 
the  new  Governor-General  from  re-  those  who  were  obliged  to  remain 
garding  them  as  one  of  the  most  se-  behind  in  charge  of  the  horses, 
rious  difficulties  with  which  he  had  They  were  expert  horsemen,  and 
to  contend.  A  short  account  of  these  their  arms  were  swords  and  spears  ; 
sanguinary  banditti  will  give  the  for,  though  they  esteemed  fire-arms 
reader  some  conception  of  the  urgent  for  their  execution,  they  disliked 
necessity  for  their  extinction,  at  them  as  cumbersome  and  inconve- 
whatever  cost.  nient.  Nothing  generous  or  brave. 

The  Pindarries  originally  occupied  but  every  thing  that  was  both  mean 
a  small  portion  in  the  south  of  the  and  desperate,  characterized  their 
Malwah  province,  but  afterwards  proceedings.  To  secure  plunder  by 
extended  to  the  centre,  and  seemed  all  means,  and,  when  attacked,  to 
in  a  fair  way  of  soon  absorbing  the  escape  in  the  speeiUest  manner,  were 
whole.  This  name  was  at  first  ap-  their  only  objects.  Their  expeditions 
plied  to  a  body  of  roving  cavalry  were  generally  undertaken  during 
which  accompanied  the  Peishwas  the  dry  season,  and  their  strengtii 
armies ;  but  when  that  Prince  ceased  was  estimated  at  32,000  horse,  part 
to  interfere  with  any  territory  to  the  of  which  force  was  extremely 
north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  leaving  that  good.  In  the  year  before  Lord  Hast- 
portion  of  the  Mahratta  Empire  to  ings  arrived,  they  had  ravaged  part 
Scindiab  and  Holkar,  the  Pindarries  of  our  territories,  (the  Northern 
divided  into  two  parties,  according  Circars,)  and  had  carri^  off  an  im- 
as  they  attached  themselves  to  the  mense  booty.  They  put  thousands 
fortunes  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  of  individuals  to  death,  with  the 
these  chiefs.  All  the  Pindarrie  lead-  most  inhuman  tortures,  to  make 
ers,  and  most  of  the  men,  were  Ma-  them  disclose  their  treasures  ;  and 
hommedans  ;  but  they  admitted  all  numbers  were  barbarously  murdered 
sects  into  their  body,  and  formed  a  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  a  sangui- 
general  nucleus  for  criminals  and  nary  spirit.  Their  track  was  marked 
vagabonds  of  all  sorts,  till  the  ele-  by  havoc  and  desolation ;  and  as 
^  ments  of  confusion  and  destruction  they  were  proceeding  to  convert  aU 
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thcfincstpartof  In.liiiintoadosart,  Nipaul,  remained  for  decision  by 
it  became  the  imiK^rious  tluty  of  tbe  arms. 


Uritisli  ('loverim^  nt  to  “  su])pres9 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  scourges 
that  ever  aftticted  humanity.”  At 
the  time  of  l^ord  Hastings’  arrival, 
they  were  ])rofessedly  meditating 
another  expedition  similar  to  that  in 
uliieh  they  had  ravaged  the  Nor- 


A  struggle  with  the  latter  was  unpro* 
niiaing.  '"Wc  were  strangely  ignorant  of 
the  country  or  its  resources  t  so  that, 
overlooking  the  atignitnied  abilities  laU 
torly  furnished  by  science  to  a  regular 
arniy  for  surmounting  local  obstacles,  it 
was  a  received  persuasion,  liiat  the  nature 


them  C’ircars.  “  Kvery  military  of  tlie  mountainous  tract  which  we  should 
man  well  comprehends,”  says  his  have  to  penetrate  would  be  as  having 

I  _  -  .  •  .  .  */•  oa  \t  linn  lv*pn  tn 


I.onlsliip,  “  that  cicftiisive  frontier  nny  exertions  of  ours, 

stations,  though  heavily  expensive  ^  N.i  ootion  how  - 

10  tbe  State,  are  absolutely  nugatory  hoinmedan  Sovereigns. 
against  a  mounted  eiietn'y  without  ever,  remained  with  us. 

baggage,  following  at  will,  through  ""''“f''  “  I"‘"‘ *f 
^  atonement  lor  the  wanton  invasion  or 

a  vast  expanse  of  country,  any  line  (.rmal  massacre  of  our 

winch  the  intormation  ot  the  mo-  studied  cruelty  of 

mciit  might  recontmeml.  1  here  was  ^  shooting  to  death 

a  chance  that  interposition  from  arrows  the  native  oflicer  whom  we 

(;walior*  might  cause  the  rindarries  appointed  to  preside  over  the  dis- 

to  suspend  their  inroads.  It  was  in-  ^rict ;  though  the  hopelessness  of  obtain- 
appreciable  to  us  to  stop,  if  possible,  i^g  from  th*e  Government  any  disavowal 
the  projected  devastation,  while  we  of  such  a  complicated  outrage  must  have 
were  occupied  elsewhere  ;  on  which  made  us  look  to  war,  even  on  that  ground, 
account  I  proposed  a  remonstrance  But  we  were  at  issue  with  a  nation  so 
to  that  court,  on  the  score  of  the  Pin-  extravagantly  presumptuous  respecting 
darries  being  permitted  to  arrange  its  own  strength,  and  so  ignorant  of  our 
within  the  Maharajah’s  dominions  suixirior  means,  that  the  Gorkha  com- 
the  preparations  for  assailing  the  Ho-  missioners  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  re- 
nourable  Company’s  ])rovinces.  The  marked  to  ours  the  futility  of  debating 
]»rcsent  unreserved  acknowledgment  ‘\bout  a  few  square  miles  of  territory, 
of  our  sujtremacy  throughout  India,  never  could  be  real  peace  be- 

(he  adds,)  will  scarcely  leave  credi- 

bic  the  existence  of  a  relative  posi-  ‘i’«  Got^has  out  provinep  north 

♦  _ _ i  •  uf  the  Ganges,  making  that  river  the 

tion,  wliicli  could  occasion  my  being  ,  ,  .  °  i  j 

...  *1  1  .  ”  boundary  between  us,  as  Heaven  had 

met  in  council  by  a  reprcsentaliou,  , 

that  a  remonstrance  ot  the  above  na-  * 

ture  inightbe  otlcnsivc  to  Scindialit ;  The  war  with  Nipaul  being  thus 
and  that  nothing  ought  to  be  veil-  inevitable,  the  first  consideration  was 
tured  which  could  give  him  urn-  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for 
hrage.  bucli,  however,  was  at  that  the  approaching  contest.  These  were 

culler  side,  the  estimate  secured  in  the  following  manner : 
of  Untish  power.  ° 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  India,  some 
difficult  position  than  that  in  wliicli  officers  came  to  me  from  the 

the  new  (.lovtnior-general  was  pla-  Vizier  Saadit  Ali,  Sovereign  of 

ced.  He  was  not,  however,  dismay-  bringing  to  me  a  representation  of 

cd.  Of  the  six  disputes  which  had  degrading  thraldom  in 

been  bequeathed  to  him,  four  were  through  gradual  and  probably  un- 


the  lixili  v’iv  :  relex-Hjd  appeared  to  me  no  less  repug- 

the  sixlli,  VIZ,  the  contention  with  nant  to  policy  than  to  eqaity.  On  my 

rt^Lhonl"!  principal  fortress  of  the  Maharajah,  (Great  Rajah,) 

I1o»lutRao  &'ndiah,  one  of  the  MahratU  Sovereigns.  ^  ‘ 

^ithafi™  long  “ccustomed  to  service, 

I’riiiccs.  **  rite  best  army  belonging  to  any  of  the  Mahratta 
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professing  a  disposition  to  correct  so  ob« 
jeclionable  a  course,  those  ofticers  (who 
bad  been  long  in  the  Nawab  Vizier's  ser- 
'  vice)  assured  me  that  any  persuasion 
of  my  having  such  an  inclination  would 
cause  Saadat  Ali  to  throw  himself  upon 
me  with  unbounded  confidence;  and  to 
offer,  from  his  immense  hoard,  the  advance 
of  any  sum  I  want  for  the  enterprize  a- 
gainst  Nipaul.  The  gratitude  with  which 
such  a  supply  w'ould  be  felt  was  profess¬ 
ed.  While  I  was  on  my  passage  up  the 
tianges  Ali  unexpectedly  died.  I  found, 
however,  that  what  had  been  provision¬ 
ally  agitated  by  him  was  perfectly  under- 
st(wd  by  his  successor  ;  so  that  the  latter 
came  forward  with  a  spontaneous  offer  of 
a  crore  of  rupees  ;  which  I  declined,  as  a 
!  jxMshcush  or  tribute  on  his  accession  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Oude,  but  accepted  as  a 
^  loan  for  the  Honourable  Company.  Eight 
lacks  W'erc  afterwards  added  to  this  sum, 
in  order  that  the  interest  at  six  i)er  cent, 
of  the  whole  might  etjual  the  allowances 
to  different  branches  of  the  Nawab  Vi¬ 
zier's  family,  for  which  the  guarantee  of 
the  British  Government  had  been  pled¬ 
ged,  and  the  payment  of  which,  without 
vexatious  retardments,  was  secured  by  the 
appropriation  of  the  interest  to  the  speci¬ 
fic  pur|X)se.  The  sum  thus  obtained  was 
thrown  into  the  general  treasury,  whence 
1  looked  to  draw  such  portions  of  it  as 
the  demands  for  the  approaching  military 
service  might  require.  My  surprise  is 
not  to  be  expressed,  when  I  was  shortly 
after  informed  from  Calcutta,  that  it  had 
been  deemed  expedient  to  employ  fifty- 
four  lacks  (£.675,000,)  of  the  sum  ob¬ 
tained  by  me,  in  discharging  an  eight  per 
cent,  loan  ;  that  the  remainder  was  indis- 
jiensable  for  current  purposes ;  and  that 
it  was  hoped  I  should  be  able  to  procure 
from  the  Naw'ab  Vizier  a  further  aid  for 
the  objects  of  the  war.  This  took  place 
early  in  autumn,  and  the  operations  against 
Nipaul  could  not  commence  until  the 
middle  of  November  ;  on  which  account 
the  Council  did  not  apprehend  my  be¬ 
ing  subjected  to  any  sudden  inconve¬ 
nience  through  its  disposal  of  the  first 
sum.  Luckily,  I  was  upon  such  frank 
V*  terms  with  the  Nawab  Vizier,  that  I 
^  could  explain  to  him  fairly  my  circum- 
^  stances.  He  agreed  to  furnish  another 
crore,  so  that  the  Honourable  Company 
was  accommodated  with  al)ove  two  mil- 
lions  and  a  half  sterling  on  my  simple  re* 

Lord  Hastings  enters  into  no  de- 
tails  concerning  the  Nipaul  war,  he 
only  gives  the  results. 

Particular  details  of  the  war  in  Ni- 
^^^Kpuul  would  Ijc  superfluous;  the  terms 


on  which  it  closed  will  suflicc.  That 
State,  instead  of  flanking,  as  it  had  done 
for  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  our  open 
frontier  or  that  of  the  Nawab  Vizier  which 
we  were  bound  to  defend,  while  itself 
could  only  be  attacked  in  front,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  al)Out  a  half  of  its  original  ex¬ 
tent  ;  remaining  with  both  its  flanks  ex- 
jx>sed  to  us,  through  the  connection  which 
we  formed  with  the  Sikhem  Rajah  to  the 
east,  and  our  jiossession  of  Keinaoiin  to 
the  west.  The  richest  jwrtion  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  conquered  by  us  lM)rclered  on  the 
dominions  of  the  Nawab  Vizier.  I  arran¬ 
ged  the  transfer  of  that  tract  to  him  in  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  second  crore.  The  charges 
of  the  w’ar  absorbed  fifty-two  lacks  ;  forty- 
eight  lacks  (£.600, 0(X))  were  consequent¬ 
ly  left  in  the  treasury  a  clear  gain  to  the 
Honourable  Company,  in  addition  to  the 
Ixjnefit  of  precluding  future  annoyance 
from  an  insolent  neighbour. 

Aware  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
Nipaul  war  necessarily  imposed  on 
the  British,  and  calculating  that  they 
would  eitlier  be  entirely  defeated,  or 
at  least  so  far  crippled  in  the  contest, 
as  effectually  to  prevent  their  exer¬ 
cising  a  vigilant  superintendence,  the 
Native  Powers,  who  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  intriguing  with  theGorkhas, 
and  had  succeeded  in  driving  mat¬ 
ters  to  extremity  between  them  and 
the  British,  eagerly  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity  to  organize 
a  formidable  confederacy,  the  object 
of  which  was,  the  total  expulsion  of 
the  British  from  India.  The  plan 
w’as,  no  doubt,  skilfully  laid,  and  the 
time  for  its  execution  well  chosen  ; 
and  had  the  Government  of  India, 
at  this  critical  moment,  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  inferior  political 
sagacity,  and  military  skill,  our  Eas¬ 
tern  Empire  would  have  been  irre¬ 
trievably  lost.  But  Lord  Hastings 
had  foreseen  the  probability  of  such 
a  combination,  and  therefore  his  eye 
was  firmly  fixed  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Native  Durbars.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  even  while  the  war 
w'as  raging  in  the  mountains,  he 
traced  many  indications  of  active 
communication  between  States  which 
for  many  years  had  no  political  in¬ 
tercourse  ;  and  though  he  could  not 
then  know  what  time  alone  was  ful¬ 
ly  to  reveal,  that  a  wide  conspiracy 
was  forming  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
British  from  India,  and  felt  at  first 
disposed  to  ascribe  this  unusual  ac¬ 
tivity  to  some  vague  speculations  of 
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ihc  Native  Powers,  yet  lie  was  finn- 
ly  conviiiceil,  tliat,  from  the  anti¬ 
cipated  exhaustion  of  our  strenp;th 
in  the  Nipaul  war,  they  were  coii- 
ceriing  measures  to  take  advantage 
of  any  crisis  which  might  occur ;  ami 
that  even  if  prudence  should  restrain 
them  from  immediate  action,  the 
spirit  by  which  they  were  presently 
actuated  might  lead  them  to  steps 
\vhich  we  could  not  regard  with  in- 
dirterence.  An  agreement  between 
^^cindia]l  and  the  Uajah  of  Nagpore, 
to  unite  their  iorces  lor  the  reduction 
of  llhopaul,  (a  State  founded  by  the 
Patans,  a  warlike  tribe  from  beyond 
the  Indus,)  served  to  give  consisten¬ 
cy  to  what  had  hitherto  been  little 
more  than  conjecture ;  for  it  was 
obvious  that  Scindiah  only  wanted 
an  excuse  for  bringing  the  Nagpore 
troops  into  junction  with  those  un- 
der  his  own  command,  in  which  case 
he  would  have  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  very  powerful  army. 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  hesitation. 
Had  Scindiah's  forces,  which  were  as- 
scinhled  and  ready  to  march,  once  entcr- 
til  lih(>{vauU  sliamc  would  have  made 
him  ri.sk  any  extremity  rather  than  rc- 
cetle  ujKm  our  intervention.  The  Xawah 
of  Hhopaul  had  solicited  to  be  taken  un¬ 
der  Hritish  |>rott‘Ction. ,  I  was  at  that 
time  on  Scindiah’s  frontiers,  my  escort 
tiling  conijKised  of  one  weak  Ixattalion  of 
Native  iiif^antry,  a  troop  of  the  Body 
guard,  and  u  squadron  of  Native  cavalry. 
In  three  weeks  I  could  not  have  assem- 
liletl  three  thousand  men,  all  our  dis]x)s- 
able  force  licing  employed  against  Nipaul. 
But  the  case  called  for  decision  ;  and  I 
directed  the  Kcsidenl  at  Scindiah *s  Court 
to  rotpiost  that  his  Highness  would  for- 
Ivar  any  aggression  ujxin  Bhopaul,  as  that 
Stale  had  become  an  ally  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  1  desired  that  this  communication 
should  ha?  made  in  the  most  conciliatory 
tone ;  and  that  the  Resident  would  not 
rejKirt  to  me  the  violent  language  with 
which  it  would  |>robably  be  met  by  Scin- 
iliah,  St)  that  there  might  be  no  afiront  to 
tliscuss.  I'here  was  seemingly  hardihood 
in  this  procedure  ;  hut  there 'was  essen¬ 
tially  mine.  Sup|xising  ircindiah  prede- 
temiined  to  go  all  lengths,  any  provoca¬ 
tion  from  my  mcsseigc  was  of  no  moment. 
If  he  were  only  trying  his  ground,  and 
taking  steps  towards  rendering  a  remoter 
tlccision  more  secure,  the  unexpected 
check  might  make  him  pause ;  and  the 
gain  t>f  time  w  as  every  thing  to  me,  when 
I  was  dwipl,M'ng  rtrrnits  in  all  tiuartcrs 
for  the  augmentation  of  cur  force.  Scin- 
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diah,  as  was  un-officially  reiwrted  to  me, 
received  the  intimation  with  all  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  language  which  I  had  expected. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  declaration  that 
he  should  follow  his  own  course,  his 
troops  did  not  move,  and  the  project  a- 
gaiiKst  Bhoi)aul  was  silently  abandoned. 
'I’he  Maharajah  must  have  lieen  influen¬ 
ced  by  the  sup|K)sition,  that  the  confidence 
of  my  procedure,  and  the  apparent  care¬ 
lessness  of  iny  progress  along  the  frontier 
w  iih  so  slender  an  acccinpaniment,  arose 
from  mv  jwsse'^sion  of  means  which  he 
could  not  calculate.  The  Resident  in  a 
later  day  made  a  merit  with  Scindiah  of 
having  suppressed,  in  his  rejx)rt  to  me, 
the  oilensive  tone  which  he  had  used, 
and  his  Highness  acknowledged  the  obli¬ 
gation.  The  circumstances  w  hich  1  have 
detailed  will  give  a  useful  insight  into  the 
doubtful  terms  on  which  we  then  stood 
with  neighbouring  States.  Whether  posi- 
live  engagements  had  secretly  taken  place 
among  them  was  uncertain  :  it  was,  at 
all  events,  clear  that  they  looked  to  a 
|)ossible  juncture,  when  they  might  pur¬ 
sue  a  common  object  necessarily  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  us.  When  Umniar  Sing 
Thappn,  and  Runjour  Sing,  generals  of 
the  Gorkhas,  had  surrendered  themselves, 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that 
the  Mahrattas  were  not  actually  in  the 
field  against  us,  though  neither  of  them 
would  assign  a  reason  for  the  sup{X)sition. 
As  they  had  severally  professed  the  jier- 
suasion  when  they  could  not  have  had 
communication,  it  was  evident  that  each 
of  them  must  have  had  knowiedge  of 
proposals  for  co-operation  made  by  the 
Mahr.jttas  to  his  Court. 

The  object  of  Lord  Hastings  being 
to  gain  time,  this  was  truly  a  mas¬ 
terly  conp  d*  Half  the  importance  of 
which  was  demonstrated  by  an  event 
which  occurred  early  in  1816,  and 
which,  though  apparently  unconnec¬ 
ted  with  the  suspicious  symptoms 
elsewhere  betrayed,  really  derived 
great  moment  from  reference  to  these 
indications. 

Scindiah  had,  in  1808,  given  np  to  us, 
by  treaty,  extensive  jx)ssessions  in  the 
Doab,  or  tract  contained  bctw’een  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  Those  lands 
were  inhabited  by  Jauts,  a  hardy  and  w^ar- 
like  tribe.  This  ceded  territory  w’as  di¬ 
vided  into  several  jielty  districts,  each 
under  a  Talookdar,  corresponding  to  the 
Zemindar  of  the  low’er  provinces.  From 
the  exposure  of  the  country  to  frequent 
invasions  from  predatory  cavalry,  the  dis¬ 
tant  Sovereign,  who  had  not  management 
enough  in  his  dominions  to  shield  his  de- 
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tachcil  j)rovinces  from  such  inroiuls,  was 
forced  to  consult  his  own  interest  as  to 
j)ecuniary  returns,  by  allowing  these  Ta- 
lookdars  to  have  fortified  residences, 
where  the  treasure  was^hnlged  ns  collect¬ 
ed  for  ultimate  remittance  to  the  treasury 
of  Gwalior.  The  |)ermission  for  maintain¬ 
ing  a  fortress  necessarily  included  a  gar¬ 
rison,  which,  from  vanity,  or  views  of 
depredation,  had,  in  every  instance,  been 
carried  far  beyond  what  the  duties  of  the 
place  re<iuired.  It  is  probable  that  these 
'I'alookdars  had  been  looking  forward  to 
a  time  when  they  might  cast  oil’  their 
allegiance  to  the  Mahratta  rule,  and  ren¬ 
der  themselves  inde^iendcnt  chiefs  of  little 
princi|Kilitics.  Their  assiduity  in  strength¬ 
ening  their  fortresses  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  anticipation  of  such  a  favourable  hour. 
I’hcy  were  encouraged  in  this  sjwculation 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  Kajah  of 
Bhurtixire,  whose  |)ower  was  rated  high 
from  his  successful  resistance  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  hud  adinity  with  the  princi)xil  fami¬ 
lies.  He  and  his  people  arc  Jauts.  In 
^  practice,  the  situation  of  the  Talookdar 
under  the  Mahrattas  united  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  a  middle-man  and  the  manager  of 
an  alisentee’s  estate  in  Ireland,  with 
whatsoever  degree  of  authority  over  the 
j)easantry  he  thought  projier  to  usurp, 
knowing  that  his  Government  would  ne¬ 
ver  be  at  the  trouble  of  calling  him  to  an 
account.  The  most  populous  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  districts  were  under  the 
superintendance  of  Dya  Ham  ;  an  active, 
ambitious  man,  whose  preponderance  in 
the  tribe  was  supjMirted  by  amassed  riches, 
as  well  as  personal  energy.  Calculating 
on  a  future  opjwrtunity  for  establishing 
sway  over  the  rest,  he  employed  himself 
sedulously  in  perfecting  his  fortress  of 
llattrass,  which  he  had  originally  found 
of  great  strength,  and  in  keeping  up  the 
discipline  of  a  well-organized  force.  When 
this  territory  was  surrendered  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government,  though  our  judicial  ad- 
.  ministration  was  declaredly  introduced 
m  4  into  it,  considerations,  deemed  politic,  led 
us  to  withhold  a  strict  enforcement  of 
our  regulations.  For  obvious  reasons,  we 
had  never  heretofore  suffered  a  strong- 
hold  to  be  possessed  by  an  individual  in 
our  provinces.  On  this  occasion  we  de- 
viated  from  our  caution,  and  did  not  in- 
I  sist  on  the'  immediate  demolition  of  the 
I,  ^  fortresses  in  the  territory  transferred  to 
I  us.  I  have  understootl  it  was  conceived, 
r  I  that,  when  the  Talookdars  should  find 
I  themselves  efficiently  protected  from  ex- 
;  d.  ternal  violence,  they  would  gladly  forego 
"  V  ^  the  expence  of  providing  for  their  own 
^  security,  and  would  w  ithout  repugnance 
^dismantle  their  forts,  which  they  were 
ttold  would  ultimately  be  required  of  them. 


Perhaps  there  was  an  error  in  supposing 
that,  after  having  liecn  continued  for  u 
time  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  flattered 
their  pride,  they  would  feel  less  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  distinction.  As  it  was,  they 
evidently  made  common  cause  in  a  plan 
for  evading  that  humiliation.  They  en¬ 
couraged  each  other  in  the  resolution,  by- 
promises  of  reciprocal  aid  ;  and,  from  the 
confidence  thus  inspired,  they  gradually 
assumed  an  undisguised  air  of  pretension 
to  be  on  the  footing  of  mere  tributary 
dejxjndance.  This  disixisition  became 
more  marked  and  overt  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  wdicii  the 
distresses  of  our  Government  had  bcconu* 
matter  of  general  belief,  and  manifold 
trespasses  on  our  authority  were  impu¬ 
dently  committed  by  these  Talookdars. 
Our  occupation  with  Nipaul  constrained 
us  to  shut  our  eyes,  as  much  as  might 
be,  on  these  encroachments ;  an  impunity 
which  naturally  invited  more  determine<l 
steps.  As  soon  as  our  hands  w'cre  free, 
it  became  necessary  to  notice  those  irre¬ 
gularities  ;  therefore  it  was  signified  to 
the  Talookdars,  that  any  reiietition  of 
them  w'ould  meet  with  decided  chastise¬ 
ment.  The  intimation  was  wholly  disre¬ 
garded.  At  length,  the  Memlx'rs  of 
Council  unanimously  represented  to  me 
(I  having  then  returned  to  Calcutta  from 
the  Up|)er  Provinces)  a  daring  defiance 
of  our  legitimate  jurisdiction  by  Dya  Ham, 
who  had  seized  and  kept  in  irons  within 
his  fortress  several  of  our  police  officers, 
for  arresting  a  robber  within  his  district  ; 
and  who  had,  moreover,  caused  a  party 
of  his  troops  to  confine  for  tw’enty-four 
hours  in  a  village,  the  .Judge  and  Magis¬ 
trate  of  the  Zillah,  containing  these  Ta- 
looks.  This  w'as  communicated  to  me 
with  anxiety,  because  the  supposed 
strength  of  Mattrass  made  it  appear  awk¬ 
ward  to  undertake  the  correction  of  Dya 
Ham-  Punishment  of  the  substantive 
otl’ence  was  of  itself  imperiously  demand¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  urgent  expedience  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  whole  body  of  those  Jauts  de¬ 
finitively  into  regular  submission,  as  sub¬ 
jects,  W'as  as  strikingly  visible.  As  I  had 
not,  however,  before  learned  the  particu¬ 
lars  to  which  the  Members  of  Council 
referred,  I  answered,  that  if  they  would 
lay  before  me  such  a  case,  sustained  by 
due  evidence,  as  should  prove  Dya  Ham 
to  have  incurred  the  penalty,  llattrass 
should  be  reduced  ;  an  operation  which, 
I  pledged  myself  to  them,  should  not  re¬ 
quire  eight  and  forty  hours  for  its  com¬ 
pletion,  after  the  batteries  had  opened 
against  the  place.  When  I  was  in  the 
upper  country,  it  had,  of  course,  lx*cn 
my  duty  to  xibtain  minute  information 
respecting  every  fortress  with  which 
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any  chanre  might  bring  us  into  contact , 
and  I  »iad  procured  the  requisite  know- 
ledge  of  Hatlrass  among  the  rest.  That 
lort  had  the  rejiiitation  of  being  impreg¬ 
nable,  which  silly  |x;rsua8ion  had  betray¬ 
ed  Dya  Ham  into  his  contumacious  out¬ 
rages.  According  to  the  mode  of  attack 
w  inch  the  natives  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  practiced  by  us,  Huttrass  might, 
indeed,  apiiear  formidable  to  meddle  with. 

A  ditch  of  1:20  feet  wide,  and  85  deep, 
surrounded  a  work,  which,  in  triple  tier 
of  defences,  exhibited  a  provision  for  con¬ 
testing  the  j)lace  inch  by  inch,  after  the 
silencing  of  its  artillery,  and  the  making 
n  practicable  breach  should  bring  the 
iKTsiegcr  to  the  |X)int  of  storming.  Luck¬ 
ily,  science  has  laid  down  procedures  for 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  hazarding  a  dis¬ 
advantageous  assault.  One  of  my  earliest 
military  cares,  on  arriving  in  India,  had 
been  to  satisfy  myself  v.hy  we  had  made 
so  comparatively  unfavourable  a  display 
in  sieges.  The  details  at  once  unfolded 
the  cause.  It  is  well  knowm  that  nothing 
cun  be  more  insignificant  than  shells 
thrown  w  ith  .long  intervals  ;  and  w  e  never 
brought  forward  more  than  four  or  five 
inoitiirs  w  here  we  undertook  the  capture 
of  a  fortified  place.  Hence  the  bombard¬ 
ment  was  futile  ;  so  that  at  last  the  issue 
was  to  lie  staked  on  mounting  a  breach, 
and  fighting  hand  to  hand  w  ith  a  soldiery 
skilful,  os  well  as  gallant,  in  defending 
the  prepared  intrenchments.  This  was 
not  the  oversight  of  the  Bengal  Artillery 
officers,  for  no  men  can  be  better  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  theory,  or  more  capable  in  the 
practice,  of  their  profession  than  they 
are  ;  it  was  imputable  to  u  false  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
iHitlay  in  providing  for  the  trans|)ortation 
of  mortars,  shells,  and  platforms,  in  due 
(juantity,  would  certainly  have  l)cen  con¬ 
siderable,  and  it  was  on  that  account 
foreborne.  The  miserable  carriages  of  the 
country,  hired  for  the  pur|>ose  where  a 
military  exertion  was  contemplated,  were 
utterly  um-qual  to  the  service,  and  con- 
.nanlly  failed  under  the  unusual  weight, 
in  the  dc*ep  roads  through  which  they 
had  to  pass :  therefore,  we  never  sat 
dow  n  before  a  place  of  real  strength,  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  means  which  a  proper 
calculation  would  have  allotted  for  its  re¬ 
duction.  Sensible  of  this  injurious  defi. 

J  had,  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
instituted  a  trans|X)rt  train  ;  and  it  was 
in  reliaiKe  on  its  efficiency  that  I  assured 
the  Council  of  the  short  resistance  which 
Hattrass  should  offer.  Expedition  no 


less  than  secrecy  was  important,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  interventions  which  might  trou¬ 
ble  us  in  the  undertaking  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  advance  of  the  troops  w  as 
so  rapid,  that  Dya  Bam  had  information 
of  their  approach  only  two  days  before 
Hatlrass  was  actually  invested,  forty -two 
mortars  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  the 
force  ;  and,  from  the  incessant  shower  of 
bombs,  the  garrison  was  unable  to  persist 
in  defending  the  place  more  than  fifteen 
hours.  The  body  of  troops  employed 
was  of  such  strength  that  no  sudden 
assemblage  could  venture  to  face  it,  while 
the  siK^edy  effectuation  of  the  object  left 
no  time  for  interference  from  remoter 
quarters.  Thus  uninterrupted,  the  officer 
commanding  it,  according  to  his  orders, 
summoned  successively  the  other  fortres¬ 
ses  of  tiie  .lauts.  Terrified  by  the  fate  of 
Hattrass,  all  of  them,  to  the  number  of 
eleven,  some  very  strong,  surrendered 
without  resistance.  The  w  orks  were  every 
where  razed,  and  the  troops  attached  to 
them  were  dislianded,  except  a  few  arm¬ 
ed  attendants  allowed  for  security  to  the 
household  of  each  of  the  Talookdars,  in 
a  country  not  yet  brought  into  habitual 
regularity. 

By  this  ilecisive  proceeding,  the 
details  of  which  will  be  read  with 
great  interest  by  military  men,  an 
object  of  pressing  exigency  was  ef¬ 
fected  at  a  critical  moment ;  these 
Jaut  communities  were  a.ssimilated 
to  the  orderly  condition  of  our  other 
native  subjects  ;  one  focus  of  insur¬ 
rection  in  the  centre  of  our  posses¬ 
sions  was  cut  off;  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore  *  was  overawed  by  the 
deprivation  of  eventual  support  from 
the  tribe  to  which  he  himself  be¬ 
longed  ;  **  and  every  prince  in  India 
must  have  felt  a  diminution  of  the 
confidence  with  which  he  would  have 
opposed  us,  when  the  fate  of  Hat¬ 
trass  dissipated  his  trust  in  fortifica¬ 
tions.” 

It  was  certainly  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  triumphant  termination  of  the 
Nipaulese  war,  which  the  Native 
Bowers  had  fondly  imagined  would 
lead  to  our  destruction, — the  check 
given  to  Scindiah, — the  chastisement 
of  the  Talookdars, — and  the  over¬ 
awing  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  would 
have  shown  the  impracticajbility  of 
the  plans  which  had  been  evidently 
formed  for  our  destruction. 


of  the  capital  obliged  to  raise  the  si 

I  hat  .tate,  after  having  been  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  three  assai 
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'  While  the  ferment utiuit  {)crccivabie  in 
the  INIahrattu  States,  (says  l.ord  Hast* 
kigs,)  could  be  ascribed  to  the  tempting 
pros{)ect  of  a  particular  opi)ort unity,  there 
^as  the  ho|>e  that,  when  all  chance  of 
such  an  opening  had  passed  away,  the 
machinations  would  subside.  Many 
symptom:}  concurring  to  prove  that  this 
WAS  not  the  case,  the  conclusion  was  ir¬ 
resistible,  that  a  more  defined  and  me¬ 
thodized  understanding  of  a  tenor  hostile 
to  us  had  been  established,  at  least  among 
the  powers  upholding  the  predatory  sys¬ 
tem  in  Central  India.  Their  success  se¬ 
ducing  other  Native  States  into  pledges 
for  acting  in  concert  could  not  he  judged, 
as  I  have  mentioned  that  our  discoveries 
kad  then  gone  no  farther  than  the  ascer¬ 
taining  that  there  w'ere  frequent  missions, 
conducted  with  great  stealth,  l)etween 
|X)\vers  not  in  prior  habits  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  symptoms  might  l)e  fallible  ; 
yet  common  caution  required  that  the  no 
-  longer  post|)(jnable  enterprizc  of  extirpa- 
tiiig  the  Pindarries,  who  had  again  merci¬ 
lessly  laid  waste  our  territories,  should 
embrace  a  provision  for  encountering  the 
widest  combination  among  the  Native 
States.  Supposing  their  confederacy  to 
be  actually  established,  and  that  I  failed 
♦n  the  project  I  had  formed  for  rendering 
the  collection  of  their  forces  impracticable, 

I  was  to  look  to  coping  with  little  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
field.  It  was  a  formidable  struggle  to  in¬ 
cur  ;  such,  indeed,  as  it  w'ould  have  been 
irr  econcilable  to  iny  duty  towards  my 
employers  to  have  risked,  had  the  hazard 
been  avoidable.  1  think,  however,  that 
no  one  who  considers  the  circumstances 
will  regard  it  as  having  been  adventured 
wilfully  or  inexpediently.  I  refer  irot  to 
the  fortunate  issue,  which  is  always  a 
doubtful  criterion  of  jx)licy.  I  desire  my 
position  to  be  fairly  examined.  If  it  Ik; 
evident  that  the  contest,  whether  it  should 
originate  in  a  conspiracy  of  the  Native 
Sovereigns,  or  in  the  support  given  by  the 
Afahratta  States  and  Ameer  Khan  to  the 
Pindarries,  was  not  ultimately  to  be 
,  avoided,  the  question  was  only  when  and 
how  it  might  be  entered  on  with  the  best 
chances  of  success ;  and  I  believe  I  de¬ 
cided  as  was  imperiously  demanded  by 
4he  interests  with  which  I  stood  intrusted. 
I  calculated  that,  by  celerity  of  movo. 
4nent  on  our  part,  the  ill-disposed  might 
be  incapacitated  from  attempting  the  op¬ 
position  which  they  meditated ;  and  any 
^appearance  of  our  proceeding  upon  un- 
‘'•confirmed  suspicions  would  be  far  coun- 
Hcrbalanced  by  their  escape  from  being 
involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pindar- 
'tles ;  still  more,  as  the  measures  held  in 
tiew  promised  them  their  share  in  the 
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anticipated  improvement  of  condition 
throughout  Central  India.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  our  troops  were  put  in  motion,  our 
informations  respecting  the  concerted  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  British  possessions  were 
distinct  and  incontrovertible. 

From  Cawnpore,  w-hither  I  had  pro¬ 
ceeded,  i  notified  to  the  Council  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  my  purpose  of  framing  the  cam¬ 
paign  consonantly  to  the  above  computa¬ 
tion.  \V’'hat  I  contemplated  was  the 
pushing  forward  unex5''\.‘iedly  several  di¬ 
visions,  which  should  occupy  |K)sitions 
op|K)sing  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  army  of  any  State  with  that  of 
another  ;  even  subjecting  to  extreme 
peril  any  Sovereign’s  attempt  to  assemble 
the  dispersed  corps  of  his  forces  within 
his  own  dominions,  should  w'e  see  cause 
to  forbid  it.  The  success  of  the  plan  de¬ 
pended  on  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
preparations  could  be  made,  the  proper 
choice  of  the  {xiints  to  be  seized,  and  the 
speed  with  which  we  should  reach  the 
designated  stations.  I  speak  relatively  to 
the  troops  which  were  to  penetrate  from 
the  North,  for  the  advance  of  those  from 
the  South,  destined  to  act  against  the  Pin¬ 
darries,  could  not  be  concealed.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  my  magazines  of  grain  on  the 
frontier  was  fortunately  disguised  by  a 
bad  harvest  in  that  quarter,  which  far- 
nished  the  excuse  for  transportation  of 
Oorn  thither,  as  if  it  W’ere  a  provision  for 
the  inhabitants  against  eventual  dearth. 
In  all  other  resjKicts,  the  arrangements 
were  so  admirably  conducted  by  the  few 
public  functionaries  confidentially  intrust¬ 
ed  w  ith  them,  that  not  a  suspicion  of  any 
intended  stir  was  afloat.  In  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  battalion  destined  for  the  service 
there  was  not  a  surmise  of  impending 
movement  alxive  five  or  six  days  previous 
to  its  being  actually  in  march.  The  sud¬ 
denness  w'ith  which  we  occupied  the  heart 
of  the  inimical  countries,  added  'to  the 
efficacy  of  the  means  employed,  caused 
all  the  essential  parts  of  the  business  to 
lie  finished  completely  to  ray  wish  in 
hardly  more  than  three  months ;  so  that 
1  was  enabled,  almost  immediately  after 
that  period,  to  send  back  to  their  canton¬ 
ments  that  part  of  the  force  the  most 
chargeable  in  the  field — the  Eurojxjan 
troops.  The  vast  scale  of  the  operations 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  great  ex¬ 
pense.  It  was  from  their  short  duration 
that,  w’hen  the  war  charges  came  to  be 
wound  up,  the  amount  for  the  six  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Bengal  troops  brought  for¬ 
ward  on  the  occasion  did  not  reach  thirty- 
five  lacks  of  Sonaut  rupees,  or  about 
thirty-three  and  a  half  of  Sicca,  that  Is, 
jC.41  7,000.  When  the  charge  for  the 

troops  periodically  and  unavailingly  moved 
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forwjnl  from  the  AliiJras  Presidency*  to 
cover  the  ct^unlry  south  of  the  Nerbud* 
dah  from  the  Pindarrics,  is  considered, 
and  the  heavy  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
devastations  committed  by  those  wretches 
is  taken  into  account,  it  may  be  thought 
a  thrifty  exjxjnditure  which,  at  such  a 
rate,  once  for  all  put  an  end  to  that  an¬ 
nual  tax  upon  our  finances.  In  that  ex- 
|)enditure  is  included,  not  only  every  kind 
of  disbursement  usually  connected  with 
tr(H>j>s,  Iwyond  what  would  have  been  re- 
<juiretl  lor  them  had  they  remained  in 
quarters,  but  one  arising  out  of  the  s|>e- 
cial  circumstances.  While  every  exac¬ 
tion  for  provisions  and  forage  was  strictly 
forborne  in  the  neutral  or  feudatory  coun¬ 
tries  through  which  we  i^assed,  compen¬ 
sation  was  made  for  the  damage  done  by 
encamping  the  troops,  even  for  a  night, 
where  the  ground  was  under  crop,  as  was 
almost  invariably  the  case.  The  injury 
was  estimated  between  the  chief  Com¬ 
missariat  officer  and  the  principal  men  of 
the  villages  concerned  ;  and  the  compen¬ 
sation  agreed  on  by  them  w’as  paid  on  the 
s|Kn  in  ready  money.  This  measure,  be¬ 
sides  its  essential  justice,  had  the  object  of 
maniresting  to  the  natives  the  equity  of 
the  British  Government,  and  of  inducing 
such  |)etty  indc]>cndent  communities  as 
had  not  already  relations  with  us,  to  ol>- 
lain  our  protection,  by  voluntarily  solicit¬ 
ing  to  be  taken  under  our  paramountship. 
The  cxj>cctation  did  not  deceive  us. 

This  powerful  and  combined  ef¬ 
fort  was  successful  at  every  point ; 
and,  among  the  other  great  results 
of  which  it  was  productive,  it  led  to 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Pin- 
darries.  Lord  Hastings,  as  is  well 
known,  took  the  field  against  them  in 
October  1817,  and  by  an  admirably- 
concerted  series  of  movements,  di¬ 
rected  to  their  native  haunts  as  a  cen¬ 
tre,  he  expelled  them  by  the  end  of 
November.  In  their  attempts  to  take 
refuge,  partly  in  the  territories  of 
Scindiah,  and  partly  in  those  of  some 
neighbouring  chiefs,  they  were  dis¬ 
appointed.  Arrangements  were  after¬ 
wards  made,  by  which  those  of  their 
chiefs  who  surrendered  were  provid¬ 
ed  for  as  cultivators  or  proprietors  in 
districts  not  fitted  by  any  natural 
s^trengtli  to  cherish  their  lawless 
Mbits  ;  and  this  dreadful  evil  was 
thus,  for  the  time,  completely  crush¬ 
ed,^  India,  however,  is  a  country  pe¬ 
culiarly  exposed  to  these  marauding 
combinations,  as  well  as  to  what  is 
called  dccuity,  or  gang-robbery,  ow- 
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ing,  partly,  to  the  peculiar  constitu¬ 
tion  of  society  in  that  country,  and 
partly  to  the  number  of  lawdess 
and  barbarous  Native  Governments, 
which,  till  lately,  it  was  found  in¬ 
expedient  and  impolitic  to  restrain 
within  due  bounds,  and  compel  to 
maintain  something  like  order  and 
subordination.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  forfeiture  of  caste  involves 
a  punishment  analogous  to,  and  even 
more  terrible  than  the  aquae  tt  i^nis 
iuierdictio  of  the  Homan  law,  or  the 
leittrs  of  inU'rcuvirauuiug  issued  a- 
gaiiist  our  own  Covenanters ;  and 
that  what  appears  to  us  either  no 
fault  at  all,  or  one  of  a  nature  the 
most  trivial,  may  subject  a  Hindoo  to 
this  dreadful  evil.  The  unhappy  fu¬ 
gitives,  thus  driven  forth  from  so¬ 
ciety,  to  which  they  can  never  return, 
naturally  betake  themselves  to  law¬ 
less  practices, — form  into  gangs  for 
purposes  of  rapine,  and  thus  declare 
themselves,  as  it  were,  hostes  humani 
generis,  who  must  be  exterminated 
like  wild  beasts,  wherever  they  can  be 
met  with.  It  is  but  seldom,  however, 
that  they  attain  a  strength  so  formi¬ 
dable  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Pin- 
darries,  who  had  been  fostered  and 
protected  by  almost  all  the  Mahratta 
Princes ;  and  under  the  preventive 
measures  introduced  by  Lord  Has¬ 
tings,  and  presently  in  operation  in 
India,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
such  a  formidable  association  of  rob¬ 
bers  and  murderers  should  be  again 
organized  in  that  country. 

The  economy  of  making  the  exer¬ 
tion  above  referred  to  so  powerful, 
■will  be  still  better  comprehended 
from  a  further  particular : 

Trimbuckjee  Danglia,the  favourite  and 
confidential  instrument  of  the  Peishwa, 
was  the  immediate  agent  in  the  murder 
of  the  Guyekwar’s  minister.  Gungudri 
Shastree,  the  person  in  question,  had  been 
earnestly  invited  to  Poonah  by  the  Peish- 
wa,  for  the  ostensible  pur{X)se  of  settling 
accounts  which  were  afloat  between  the 
two  States,  but  with  the  real  object  of 
gaining  the  minister  to  seduce  his  Sove¬ 
reign  into  the  confederacy  against  us. 
The  Guyekwar,  from  some  doubt  of  the 
Peishwa,  would  not  suffer  his  minister  to 
repair  to  Poonah,  unless  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  would  be  answerable  for  his 
safety ;  and  we  pledged  ourselves  to  that 
Prince  accordingly,  not  merely  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  solicitations  of  the  Peishwa, 
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but  l>crausc  \vc  were  anxious  that  coun- 
ter.clainis  between  the  two  States,  which 
liad  piven  us  much  trouble,  should  be 
finally  adjusted.  That  a  Bramin  of  the 
highest  caste,  first  minister  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Prince,  and  invested  with  o  pub¬ 
lic  commission  by  his  Sovereign,  should 
stand  in  any  risk,  appeared  incredible, 
therefore  our  guarantee  was  unhesitatingly 
given.  When  the  Peishwa  found  that 
the  minister  was  proof  against  all  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  refused  absolutely  to  betray  his 
master  into  a  scheme  which  the  minister 
thought  would  entail  his  destruction,  his 
Highness  determined  to  make  away  with 
w:?h  an  obstacle  to  his  views,  in  the  hope 
that  the  office  of  minister  might  l)e  filled 
,by  some  more  manageable  individual. 
Gungudri  Shastree  was  barbarously  as- 
mssinated,  on  his  way  back  from  a  devo¬ 
tional  ceremony  by  night,  in  the  temple, 
whither  he  had  gone  upon  repeated  en¬ 
treaties  from  Trimbuckjee  Danglia,  after 
having  previously  excused  himself  on' the 
■core  of  indisposition.  The  Peishwa  was 
apprized  that  his  participation  in  the 
crime  was  minutely  known  to '  us,  but 
that,  to  save  his  credit,  the  guilt  should 
be  thrown  on  the  special  |)erpetrator, 
Trimbuckjee  Danglia,  who  must  be  deli- 
rered  up  to  us  in  atonement  for  the  out¬ 
rage  ofiered  to  our  plighted  security. 
Trimbuckjee  was  put  into  our  hands  ac¬ 
cordingly,  To  conciliate  the  Peishwa, 
it  was  promised  to  his  Highness  that  his 
favourite  should  not  be  proceeded  against 
capitally,  but  be  merely  kept  in  confine¬ 
ment  as  a  state-prisoner.  Trimbuckjee, 
having  made  his  escape  from  a  fortress, 
where  he  was  negligently  guarded,  was 
afterwards  taken  in  the  field,  speedily 
subsequent  to  the  Peishwa’s  surrender. 
Regarding  the  game  as  irretrievably,  lost, 
he  thought  concealment  useless,  and  in- 
dulged  that  boast  of  a  nearly  accomplish¬ 
ed  design  with  which  persons  often  con¬ 
sole  themselves  under  failure.  He  un¬ 
folded  that,  from  early  in  1814,  the 
Peishwa  had  been  busied  in  organizing  a 
general  confederacy  of  Native  Powers  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  the  British  out  of 
India,  and  he  averred  that  we  were  only 
by  three  or  four  months  too  quick  u|ion 
them,  or  we  should  have  found  them  the 
assailants,  in  which  case  the  issue  might 
have  been  very  different.  Certainly,  had 
Scindiah,  by  much  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Native  Princes,  been  in  the  field  at 
the  head  of  his  assembled  veteran  troops, 
with  the  fine  and  well-manned  artillery 
'  which  he  possessed,  time,  as  well  as  en¬ 
couragement,  would  have  been  affbrded  to 
’  the  other  confederate  powers  for  resorting 
'  to  arms  in  so  many  quarters  as  must  have 
thadc  our  movements  cautious,  and  con¬ 


sequently  protracted,  under  heavy  cx- 
|)ense. 

We  agree  cordially  in  the  opinion, 
that  all  these  hazards  were  to  be  en- 
counteretl,  since  **  it  was  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  option,  whether  the  extinction 
of  an  evil  so  intolerable  as  the  rava¬ 
ges  of  the  Pindarries  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken.*’  Lord  Hastings,  however, 
had  entertained  a  confident  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  hostile  machinations  of 
the  Native  Sovereigns  would  be  re¬ 
pressed  by  our  sudden  pre- occupa¬ 
tion  of  particular  positions,  which 
might  serve  to  give  chcck-mate  to 
any  movement  on  their  part.  This 
calculation  applied  in  a  more  especial 
degree  to  Scindiah,  whose  veteran 
army,  and  fine  artillery,  not  only  ren¬ 
dered  him  formidable,  but  if  brought 
into  the  field,  would  have  served  as 
a  nucleus,  around  whicli  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  might  have  been 
speedily  collected.  By  neutralizing 
his  force,  the  rest  of  the  confederacy 
would  not  only  be  compromised,  but 
absolutely  incapacitated  for  making 
any  available  effort.  This  accord¬ 
ingly  was  achieved  with  admirable 
promptitude  and  skill,  while  the 
Maharajah  was  effectually  punished 
for  his  manifold  perfidies. 

Residing  at  Gwalior,  he  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  richest  {)art  of  his  dominions  : 
but,  indei)endently  of  the  objection  that 
these  provinces  were  sejxirated  from  our 
territory  only  by  the  Jumna,  there  was  n 
military  defect  in  the  situation,  to  which 
it  must  be  supposed  the  Maharajah  had 
never  adverted.  About  twenty  miles 
south  of  Gwalior,  a  ridge  of  very  abrupt 
hills,  covered  with  the  tangled  wood  |kj- 
culiar  to  India,  extends  from  the  little 
Sinde  to  the  Chumbal,  which  rivers  form 
the  flank  Ijoundaries  of  the  Gwalior  dis¬ 
trict  and  its  dependencies.  There  are 
but  two  routes  by  which  carriages,  and 
|)erhaps  cavalry,  can  pass  that  chain  ;  one 
along  the  little  Sinde,  and  another  not 
far  from  the  Chumbal.  By  my  seizing, 
with  the  centre  division,  a  {Msition  which 
would  l)ar  any  movement  along  the  little 
Sinde,  and  placing  Major-General  Dun- 
kin's  division  at  the  l>ack  of  the  other 
pass,  Scindiah  was  reduced  to  the  dilem¬ 
ma  of  subscribing  the  treaty  which  I  of¬ 
fered  to  him,  or  of  crossing  the  hills 
through  by-paths,  attended  by  the  few 
followers  who  might  be  able  to  accom¬ 
pany  him,  sacrificing  his  splendid  train  of 
artillery,  (above  one  hundred  brass  guns,) 
with  all  its  appendages,  and  abandoning 
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at  once  to  os  his  most  vdluublo  |x>sscs» 
sioijs.  'I’lio  terms  imposed  upon  him 
were  essentially  unqualified  submission, 
though  so  coloured  as  to  avoid  making 
him  feel  public  humiliation.  I'heir  in¬ 
trinsic  rigour  will  not  Ihi  thought  ov'er- 
strained  or  ineriuitablc,  when  it  is  observ¬ 
ed,  that  1  had  ascertained  the  Mahara¬ 
jah’s  having  promised  the  Tindarrics  de¬ 
cisive  assistance ;  and  that  J  had  inter¬ 
cepted  the  secret  corrcsjwndcnce  through 
which  he  was  instigating  the  Nipaulese  to 
attack  us.  Nothing,  in  short,  but  my 
jKTsuasion  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  (lovernments  in  central  India, 
and  the  making  them  our  instruments 
and  sureties  for  preserving  the  future 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  was  an  urgent 
|>olicy,  would  have  dictated  the  forbear¬ 
ance  manifested  under  the  reiterated  per¬ 
fidies  of  that  Prince.  He  closed  with 
the  profTered  conditions,  and  was  saved 
by  the  acquiescence.  The  advantage  to 
us  was,  that  resistance  in  any  other  quar¬ 
ter  could  be  only  a  transient  ebullition. 
To  the  more  distant  Slates,  this  non-ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  formidable  force,  with  which 
they  were  to  co-operate,  was  absolute  in- 
ca})acitation  from  elfort. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  are 
thus  summed  up  by  Lord  Hastings: 

The  cam|)aign  closed  with  our  having 
acquired  undisputed  sway  over  every  por¬ 
tion  of  India :  the  States  which  had  not 
professedly  subscribed  to  our  sovereignty, 
(Gwalior  and  Bhurt(X)rc,)  being  in  truth 
thence  the  more  entirely  subjected  to  our 
pleasure,  since  they  were  unable  to  hesi¬ 
tate  as  to  compliance  with  any  sugges¬ 
tion  ;  while  our  interference,  on  whatever 
plea  of  public  necessity,  would  not  be  li¬ 
mited  by  those  reservations  whicli  we 
had  defined  in  favour  of  the  feudatory 
Sovereigns.  This  advantage  for  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Company  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  its  having  been  attained  at  a  price  of 
blood  and  treasure  short  of  all  probability, 
when  the  operations  w  ere  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  that  some  of  the  cor|>s,  directed  to 
a  common  centre  and  object,  had  lieen 
moved  from  stations  distant  not  less  than 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  each  other. 
The  dissipation  of  a  serious  conspiracy, 
and  the  uniting  almost  every  Native 
Power  with  our  interests,  were  still  not 
the  only  grounds  of  satisfaction.  The 
important  degree  in  which,  as  represent¬ 
ed  by  &r  D.  Ochterlony,  the  people  of 
the  Bajpoot  States,  amounting  to  some 
millions,  were  benefited  by  the  procedure  * 
of  the  British  Govemment,  will  excite 
lively  gratification.  That  population, 
however,  formed  but  a  jiart  vf  Uie  im- 
nienee  mass  rescued  from  miserj’.  a 
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lighter  term  cannot  well  be  used  for  the 
condition  of  those  who  had  been  exix).sed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Pindarries.  When 
it  is  recollected,  that  the  association  in 
question  consisted  of  above  thirty  thou- 
Siind  mounted  men,  all  professedly  sub¬ 
sisting  ujxui  plunder,  the  extent  of  theatre 
necessary  to  furnish  an  adequate  prey 
may  be  well  conceived.  The  whole  of 
the  Nizam’s  subjects,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  northern  Circars  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  were  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  to  devastation.  It  was  not  rapine 
alone,  but  unexampled  barlrarity,  that 
marked  the  course  of  the  spoilers.  Their 
violation  of  the  women,  with  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  ]K*culiar  indignity,  which  made 
multitudes  of  the  victims  throw  them¬ 
selves  into  wells,  or  burn  themselves  to¬ 
gether  in  straw  huts,  Wtis  invariable ; 
and  they  subjected  the  male  villagers  to 
refined  tortures,  in  order  to  exact  disclo¬ 
sures  where  their  little  hoards  of  money 
were  buried.  From  this  scourge,  tire 
territories  to  which  I  have  alluded  w'ere 
freed  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Pindar- 
ries ;  and  the  value  of  the  relief  w'as  mju 
nifested  by  the  speedy  re-occupation  and 
cultivation  of  extensive  districts  in  the 
Nizam’s  dominion,  w’hich  had  for  some 
years  lain  deserted  by  the  former  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  extremity  of  despair,  alone 
capable  of  making  Hindoos  abandon  their 
native  seats,  will  be  intelligible  to  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  India.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  interposition,  large  tracts  in 
the  Comiiany’s  provinces  w’ould  have  been 
similarly  depopulated. 

A  security  from  external  violence  was 
not  the  only  boon  which  the  body  of  the 
inhabitants  throughout  Central  India  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  British  Government,  The 
anarchy  existing  in  the  States,  now'  become 
feudatory,  not  only  furnished  just  pre¬ 
tensions  for  recommending  arrangements, 
but  made  the  Chiefs  unfeignedly  resort  to 
us  for  aid  in  fixing  the  fundamental  rules 
of  their  government.  Confined  to  their 
capitals,  as  they  bad  nearly  been  for 
years,  through  the  fear  of  being  cut  ofi' 
by  some  predatory  leader,  or  by  some  of 
their  own  refractory  vassals,  they  were 
conscious  of  inability  to  restore  order  in 
their  disorganized  dominions;  and  they 
frankly  invited  advice,  which,  according 
to  my  directions,  w’as  in  every  case  so 
respectfully  tendered  by  the  British  agent, 
as  not  to  hazard  a  wound  to  pride.  Thence 
it  was  easy,  where  no  acknowledged  usa¬ 
ges  stood  in  the  way,  to  establish  prin¬ 
ciples  lietween  the  Sovereign  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  advantageous  to  both  :  giving  to 
those  principles  a  defined  line  of  practi¬ 
cal  application,  a  dc{iarture  from  which 
w’ould  aflfbrd  to  either  party  a  right  of 
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claiming  i!>c  intcrviion  of  pur  para¬ 
mount  power. 

While  theSovcren  had  his  legitimate 
muthority  and  his  di  revenue  insured  to 
him,  the  subject  w  protected  against 
Illicit  exaction  or  tyanical  outrage.  The 
main  danger  to  thicompact  lay  with 
the  great  vassals,  ley,  however,  were 
4ine(]uivocally  appriz<^  that  any  infraction 
on  their  part  of  the  pmulgafed  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  State  wotl  be  immediately 
chastised  by  a  Britislforce,  so  that  they 
had  not  to  reckon  on  t»  weakness  of  their 
Sovereign  for  impuni.  in  any  unconsti¬ 
tutional  combination.  This  could  not  be 
construed  by  them  asn  empty  menace, 
for  a  striking  exampload  been  display¬ 
ed  to  them.  Two  cbfs,  dei)endent  on 
Scindiah,  confiding  inhe  strength  of  the 
fortresses  held  by  tho  within  his  do¬ 
minions,  had  disclaimc obedience  to  him, 
and  remained  contumdous,  though  sum¬ 
moned  by  us  to  sub  it  themselves  to 
their  Sovereign.  As  a)ody  of  our  troops 
•rere  in  the  ncighbourood,  I  caused  each 
of  the  fortresses  to  l)e  bieged,  and  as  soon 
US  they  were  surrendejd,  I  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Matrajah  without  any 
^mand  for  the  experesof  the  reduction. 

I  was  gukled  by  tw'O  cosiderations:  First, 
that  chiefs  destitute  orevenue  could  not 
maintain  garrisons  whout  a  licence  to 
^eir  men-  for  plundeng,  which  would 
•Bnew  the  system  1  ha  been  eradicating : 
Secondly,  that  Scindia  might,  from  their 
unchecked  insut>ordindon,  pretend  equal¬ 
ly  inability  to  control  »thers  of  his  vas- 
mis  ;  thereby  escapin^the  responsibility 
■rhich  I  meant  to  fix  }>on  him  for  the 
maintenance  of  tranqillity.  The  inea- 
•UTc  evinced  so  clearl  the  sincerity  of 
our  intention  to  uphoU  the  Maharajah's 
Government,  that  it  wn  him  to  decided 
reliance  upon  us,  am  induced  him  to 
meet  unhesitatingly  rany  propositions 
relative  to  general  convnience  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  r<^rded  with  jea¬ 
lousy. 

The  account  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  Lord  Hasings  for  anni¬ 
hilating  another  nefaious  fraternity 
of  murderers,  known  by  the  name  of 
-i'hugs,  will  be  reat  with  extreme 
interest ;  as  tvill  als(  the  statement 
of  the  means  cmplo)ed  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  feudatories 
of  our  Indian  Goverrment,  and  that 
of  the  subjects  of  tlie  States  in  vir¬ 
tual  subjection  to  it  ;  but  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  enter  int«  these  pleasing 
details.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that 
ihe  ascendancy  of  complete  victory 
Itas  used,  not  only  withgreatraoder- 


ation,  but  with  singular  wisdom  ; 
and  that  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  late 
Governor-General  must  be,  to  attach 
the  natives  more  firmly  to  our  Go¬ 
vernment  by  a  sense  of  the  blessings, 
and  above  all,  the  security  which  they 
enjoy  under  its  benign  influence ; 
and  to  place  the  British  power  on  a 
firmer  footing  than  it  has  ever  yet 
been,  viz.  in  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  the  people.  Even  in  the  domi¬ 
nions  restored  to  the  Native  IVinces, 
our  example  and  advice  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  tone  of  government  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  before.  “  The 
general  view  of  policy  embraced  by 
us  had  been  to  uphold,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  ancient  authorities, 
where  wc  could  prevent  their  being 
hereafter  dangerous  ;  and  our  princi¬ 
ple  was  to  confirm  titles  as  we  had 
found  them,  without  admitting  re¬ 
trospects  which  could  never  be  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  determined.”  One  obvious 
exception  to  this'  plan  presented  it¬ 
self  on  the  present  occasion  : 

% 

The  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao  could  never  be 
trusted,  after  his  original  perfidy  in  un- 
provokedly  forming  a  wide  conspiracy  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  British,  and  after 
his  subsequent  attempt  to  overwhelm  and 
massacre  the  British  Resident  stationed 
at  his  court  under  the  pledge  of  his  pro¬ 
tection.  This  criminality  of  Bajee  Rao's 
was  aggravated  by  the  murder  in  cold 
blood  of  British  officers,  who  were  tra¬ 
velling  in  his  dominions  without  suspicion 
of  impending  rupture.  A  more  imperious 
consideration,  however,  presented  itself. 
We  had  exjxjrienccd,  in  the  conduct  of 
Toolsye  Bhyc,  (the  Regent  of  llolkar’s 
State,)  and  in  that  of  AppaSaheb,  Rajah 
of  Nagporc,  that  no  acts  of  personal 
kindness,  no  obligations  of  plighted  faith, 
no  conviction  of  almost  inevitable  ruin, 
could  weigh  with  Mahratta  chiefs  against 
the  professed  bond  of  obedience  to  the 
head  of  their  tribe.  It  was  evident  that, 
were  such  an  ostensible  superiority  to  be 
revived,  any  compact  with  Mahratta  prin¬ 
ces  must  l>e  nugatory  towards  the  futu»c 
tranquillity  of  India.  It  was  indispen¬ 
sable  to  divorce  those  Sovereigns  from  ac¬ 
knowledged  community  of  inteiest.  I'o 
have  put  the  Sattara  family  in  i)06«es8ion 
of  the  PoonJih  dominions,  would  have 
been  to  create  a  new  leader  of  the  Mab- 
ratta  confederacy,  in  whom  would  have 
rested  all  that  influence  which  we  had 
found  ca|)able  of  being  so  dangerously 
exerted  against  us.  It  w  as  matter  of  the 
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clearest  self-defence  not  to  resuscitate  such 
n  |H>\ver.  BaitH.*  Hat>'s  dominions  were 
therefore  declared  forfeited.  1  he  proHi- 
paev  of  his  conduct  towards  us  justly  ine- 
nud  that  punishment.  At  the  time, 
however,  of  his  surrender,  he  had  bar¬ 
gained  that  he  should  not  be  kept  in  close 
confinement,  and  that  he  should  have  a 
handsome  allowance  for  his  sup|>ort. 
These  stijmlations  have  been  construed 
with  a  lilx.*rality  due  to  his  former  emi¬ 
nence.  He  resides  at  a  station  on  the 
Cianges  fixed  upon  by  himself,  under  the 
sole  restriction  that  he  shall  not  move 
thence  without  the  assent  of  the  British 
Covernment ;  a  limitation  so  little  em¬ 
barrassing  to  him  in  practice,  that  he  has 
luxn  repeatedly  permitted  to  visit  places 
at  which  he  wished  to  olFer  his  devotions, 
though  the  distance  might  amount  to  two 
hundred  miles.  In  these  progresses  he 
has  received  from  every  military  post  the 
salutes  and  attentions  customary  towards 
a  Prince.  On  his  marches,  and  at  his 
residence,  he  is  surrounded  by  his  own 
guards,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred 
horse  and  foot,  among  w  horn  he  admi¬ 
nisters  justice  in  all  cases  not  capital.  Be¬ 
yond  his  allowance  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  yearly,  he  is  in  jX)S^ssion  of 
several  camel-loads  of  treasure  which 
have  never  l)ecn  examined  ;  so  that  he 
and  his  two  wives  can  display  any  degree 
t)f  splendour  they  may  wish  to  exhibit. 
In  short,  his  situation  is  as  dignified  as  it 
can  lie  made,  consistently  with  our  secu¬ 
rity,  and  with  the  necessary  sujxjrintend- 
cnce  of  a  commissioner,  who  observes 
towards  him  every  exhibition  of  respect. 
His  brother  Chimnajec  resides  at  Benares, 
on  a  more  moderate,  but  still  generous, 
8ti|>end-  To  the  Sattara  Rajah  an  inde¬ 
pendent  territory  has  been  assigned  out 
of  the  late  Teishwa's  possessions.  It 
yields  a  large  revenue,  competent  to  the 
maintenance  of  considerable  pomp;  an 
extraordinary  change  of  condition  for  one 
who  used  to  be  kept  in  strict  custody, 
with  a  knowledge  that  the  guards  set 
over  him  had  Bajee  Rao's  orders  to  put 
him  and  his  family  to  death  on  any  jiro- 
luhility  of  his  being  delivered ;  a  com¬ 
mand,  the  execution  of  which  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  sudden  disjx’rsion  of  his 
escort,  and  capture  of  his  person,  achieved 
by  our  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Ashta. 


of  a  territory  proicing  inore  from 
the  beneficial  adinistration  intro¬ 
duced  than  had  er  before  reactieil 
the  cotters  of  the  overnment.  The 
districts  of  whicliic  was  nominally 
deprived,  to  forirthe  independent 
territory  of  Ameervhan,  the  feudato¬ 
ry  allotment  of  Glffoor  Ivlian,  and  a 
little, addition  to  ie  Rajah  of  Kotah, 
had,  Lord  Hastius  assures  us,  been 
irrevocably  alienitd,  and  were  held 
by  those  eiiieftaii^ith  a  force  which 
would  have  rended  any  attempts  ot 
Ilolkar*s  -Govenaent  to  dispossess 
them  idle.  'I'heiwyckwar  had  not 
been  involved  iiiie  conspiracy,  and 
he  profited  by  h  loyalty,  receiving 
at  our  hands  s(ie  lands  and  rights 
in  the  province  oGuzerat  which  had 
appertained  to  135^*^  Rao. 

Appah  Saheb  the  expelled  Ra- 
jali  of  Nagpore,is  the  only  one  of 
the  Mahratta  S»’ereigns  remaining 
to  be  accounted  )r. 

When  he  stood  1  a  ]xjrilous  condition, 
from  his  proximil  to  the  rule  of  that 
country,  and  thejealousy  w’hich  the 
reigning  I’rince  eaTtained  of  him,  we 
secured  his  life  by  ur  avowed  protection. 
The  subse(iuent  ddine  of  that  reigning 
Princes’s  intellect  Ho  complete  idiotcy, 
made  it  necessary  jr  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  use  that  pivilege  of  interposition 
to  which  we  had  etitled  ourselves  under 
a  recent  treaty,  ‘he  Rajah  w’as  taken 
out  of  the  hands  o  some  low  wretches, 
whom  he  had  cofected  to  amuse  him, 
w’hile  he  had  yet  ssense  of  volition,  and 
who,  under  his  naie,  w^ere  pillaging  the 
treasures  of  the  Sate,  and  the  Regency 
was  placed  in  the  lands  of  Appah  Sahe^ 
The  Regent,  avaikig  himself  of  the  faci¬ 
lity  which  his  sitution  atforded,  caused 
the  Rajah  to  be  pisoned,  lest  he  should 
adopt  a  son  who  night,  notwithstanding 
the  Rajah’s  incapeity  of  choice,  find  sup¬ 
port  from  some  prty  in  the  State.  The 
crime  w-as  siis|Hrted  ;  but  as  there  was 
not  then  any  thin;  like  proof  of  it,  the  sur¬ 
mise  could  not  staid  in  the  w’ay  of  Appah 
Saheb’s  accessioi  to  the  Musnud,  or 
Throne,  so  that  he  was  immediately  re¬ 
cognized  by  us  IS  the’  law’ful  head  of 
the  Government.  Our  further  intercourse 


llolkar* 


a  A..-:**  w as  a  succession  of  favours  lavished  by 

recalled  and  ostahli  1  1  till  the  Pcishva  resorted  to  arms.  At 

rccallt-J,  and  establ.^ed  as  Sovereign  that  epoch,  Appah  Saheb,  with  the  basest 

lie  of  \!ilh!!i^*  capital  is  Indore.  His  array  was  routed  at  the  bat* 

~Z’,o'‘  f  f  “’0  ‘1.  The  remnant  of  the 

nance  from  ore  .r  ih”"?"  *  '™**'c*  ®new,  and  supplied  themselves  with  field  ord- 
mronhernll  Tl^  they  were  surprised  and  crushed  by  a  dcUeh- 
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twachcry,  endeaurcd  to  destroy  the 
Resident  by  an  tack  which  he  hoped 
would  be  unexcted.  Being  foiled  in 
his  attempt,  anintimidated  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  large  *dies  of  our  troof^,  he 
opened  a  seer  negotiation  with  the 
Resident ;  ofTei^  to  withdraw  from  his 
army,  which  heould  order  to  separate 
into  quarters,  ai  to  repose  himself  en¬ 
tirely  u|>on  the  jsident,  were  he  assured 
that  the  exerciaf  the  sovereign  power 
should  remain  diminished.  This  pro¬ 
posal  w’as  accied,  on  Appah  Saheb’s 
solemnly  plight  faith,  that  he  would  not 
seek  to  aid  th^cishwa,  tvhom  we  were 
closely  pressing)  the  field,  or  hold  any 
communicatiorith  him.  The  army  of 
the  Uajah  did  i  disperse,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  stood)  action  under  the  walls 
of  the  capital ;  erehy  affording  ground 
for  suspicion,  tl  Appah  Saheb  had  taken 
the  double  chse  of  resting  upon  us 
should  his  fore  be  defeated,  or  of  re¬ 
joining  them  sUld  they  be  victorious. 
Kolwithstandir  the  doubt  unavoidably 
entertained,  thaut  of  the  Rajah's  troops 
'  made  it  appear  r  most  desirable  course 
to  confirm  him  his  professed  good  dis> 
positions,  by  seting  to  give  the  fullest 
credit  to  his  si^rity.  While  we  were 
thus  encouragir  him,  we  obtained  the 
most  unqucstioolc  proofs  of  his  being 
in  corres|X)ndcnwith  the  Peishw'a  ;  and 
of  his  having  scited  that  Prince  to  has¬ 
ten  with  his  an  to  Nagpore,  where  his 
Highness  wouhe  joined  by  the  Nag¬ 
pore  forces,  bran  for  the  moment,  but 
not  extinguish)  Pursuant  to  this  in¬ 
vitation,  the  Ishwa  marched  in  the 
direction  of  Naorc,  and  was  joined  by 
a  portion  of  t)  Rajah's  troops,  which 
,  hap|>ened  to  hs  retired  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  line,  ithe  machinations  of  the 
Rajah  now  beoie  seriously  dangerous, 
his  arrest  wasndispensable.  It  took 
place  accordin;,  when  one  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  Minister  who  w'as  seized  at  the 
same  time,  only  reproached  him  for 
the  folly  and  iratitude  of  his  conduct, 
whereby  his  l^hness  had  involved  both 
of  them  in  sutdisgrace.  He  asked  the 
-  Rajah  whethae  would  deny  his  (the 
Minister’s)  haig  earnestly  and  repeat¬ 
edly  supplicat  his  Highness  to  abstain 
from  the  ()errous  intrigues  into  w'hich 
he  was  plungj  himself.  Appah  Saheb 
admitted  the  ith  of  his  Minister's  as- 
aertion,  sayir  moreover,  that  he  had 
been  aware  ohe  probable  ruin  attending 
on  hi*  procece,  but  that  his  bond  of 
obedience  tos  Chief,  the  Peishwa,  was 
above  all  otr  considerations.  Orders 
wrere  issued  i  the  Rajah’s  being  sent  to 
a  fortress  or.he  lunks  of  the  Ganges, 
Vhcre  he  wao  be  for  the  present  de¬ 


tained,  but  with  respectful  treatment. 
The  British  officer  commanding  the  escort 
was  instructed  not  to  subject  the  Rajah 
to  any  restraint,  which  might  be  humili¬ 
ating,  without  its  i)eing  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  preventing  his  escape.  This 
desire  on  the  part  of  Government  was 
construed  by  the  officer  with  such  latitude, 
that  he  left  to  the  Rajah  the  means  of 
getting  away.  Appah  Saheb  betook  him¬ 
self  to  a  hilly  province  of  his  country, 
where  he  collected  a  considerable  body  of 
mountaineers,  and  called  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  general  to  rise  in  his  favour.  This 
made  it  expedient  for  us  to  lose  no  time 
in  establishing  a  new  Government.  The 
members  of  the  reigning  family  and  the 
principal  |>ersons  of  the  State  were  con¬ 
sulted.  They  unanimously  recommended 
the  nearest  in  blood  in  the  Bhoonsla  (the 
Rajah’s)  family  for  the  succession ;  and 
he  was  raised  to  the  Musnud  in  the  room 
of  Ap{X)h  Saheb ;  we  retaining  the  tract 
along  the  Nerbuddah,  which  had  fallen 
to  us  after  the  action  at  Jubbal|X)re,  and 
which  was  necessary  for  the  continuity 
of  our  territory.  The  eountry  lias  since 
remained  in  quiet  and  prosperity  under 
this  arrangement.  Appah  Saheb,  forced 
from  his  strong-holds,  fled  to  AsserGhur, 
where  he  w'as  secretly  received  by  Jes- 
wunt  Rao  LawT,  the  Governor,  who  had 
long  instigated  his  opposition  to  us.  Not 
caring  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  fortress 
when  our  troops  advanced  to  besiege  it, 
he  ([uitted  it  in  di.sguise,  and  made  his 
way  to  Runjeet  Sing,  in  Lahore.  The 
latter  could  not,  according  to  Indian 
habits,  refuse  him  a  shelter ;  but  well 
understood  that  the  granting  this  refuge 
to  the  Ex-Rujah  could  not  be  offensive 
to  us,  and  would  not  need  explanation,  if 
he,  Runjeet  Sing,  prevented  the  Ex-Rajuh 
from  collecting  any  body  of  armed  ad¬ 
herents.  Appah  Saheb  has  therefore  re¬ 
mained  in  the  territory  of  Runjeet  Sing, 
subsisting  on  a  slender  allowance  granted 
to  him  by  that  chief,  and  strictly  watched, 
though  not  declaredly  a  prisoner. 

From  the  foregoing  exposition  it 
appears  that  each  of  the  Mahratta 
States,  the  prime  disturbers  of  the 
tranquillity  of  India,  is  surrounded, 
partly  by  the  Company's  possessions, 
and  partly  by  the  Patan  or  Rajpoot 
States,  which  are  of  considerable 
strength,  and  bound  to  us  by  the 
clearest  community  of  interest ;  that 
thus  fettered  and  shackled,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  they  should  ever 
again  become  formidable ;  that  the 
peace  of  Central  India  seems  wtHl  se- 
cureil ;  and  that  our  ascendancy  is 
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now  caiiitnl  westward  to  the  banks  ol 
tlie  Indus,— a  circumstance  possess- 
iniz  a  bearinjj;  and  importance  which 
shall  be  noticed  in  the  conclusion  ot 
this  article.  Such  a  termination  of  a 
stru^'^le  imposed  upon  us,  not  for  pre- 
pontUrancc  or  conquest,  but  for  the 
retention  of  any  foolinp;  in  India,  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  extremely 
fortunate,  and  as  a  subject  ol  national 
exultation  ;  nor  will  this  feeling  be 
lesseiicil  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  meat  objects  to  which  we  liavc 
eallal  the  attention  of  our  readers 
Were  accomplished,  without  putting 
the  East  India  t'om])Hny  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  single  shilling.  This  re¬ 
markable  fact  liOrd  Hastings  de¬ 
monstrates  by  a  clear  and  disline’t 
tinancial  statement ;  from  which  it 
appears,  that,  on  the  30ih  ot  April 
lh‘2l,  he  had  funds  sufficient  to  liave 
wiped  off  the  whole  additional  debt 
incurred  during  his  administration, 
and  to  have  left  the  public  coffers 
richer  by  ahuve  half  a  viillton  than 
hf  found  them.  M'e  shall  not  go 
into  the  details  by  which  this  is 
clearly  made  out,  hut  content  cur- 
selvw’s  with  rtmaiking,  that  a  man 
who,  having  to  contend  for  the  very 
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H/,  The  overw'ceig  insolence  ami 
hostility  of  Nipaul,  a>ow'er  dangerous 
from  its  position  alon^n  extensive  and 
npen  frontier  of  ours,  is  been  so  com¬ 
pletely  chastened,  as  make  that  people 
sensible  they  can  onlytain  their  inde- 
pcndence  as  a  State  thigh  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Gounnent. 

2(U  The  Pindarry  Aieiation,  a  dread¬ 
ful  scourge  to  every  ighhouring  com. 
munity,  and  |ieculiarluflictive  to  the 
Honourable  Company’nhjects,  has  lieen 
annihilated  ;  and  the  Itiess  annual  ex¬ 
pense  of  protective  mcares  against  those  ' 
depredators,  together  \n  frequent  heavy 
loss  of  revenue,  is  henorth  precluded. 

3(/,  A  cojifederacy,ming  at  no  less 
than  the  tot.il  extirpali  of  the  British 
from  India,  has  been  sthoroughly  sub¬ 
verted,  that  not  a  gens  lelt  for  its  re¬ 
production. 

4//<,  Throughout  ihterm  of  an  ad¬ 
ministration  during  wTi  such  unprece¬ 
dented  demands  lor  s<iees  on  the  spot 
were  to  he  met,  the  onourahle  Court 
has  received,  on  an  av  ge,  annual  sup¬ 
plies  from  India  (heyc  the  amount  of 
supplies  from  Knglanto  India)  nearly 
trebling  the  rate  of  suiies  furnished  to 
it  on  the  average  of  twty  years  preced- 
ing.  For  five  years  my  administra¬ 
tion,  which  most  demtled  extraordinary 
etfort  in  India,  the^suues  nearly  quiu- 


exist4.nce  of  our  Eastern  Empire, 
against  the  most  Ibiiniilahlc  and  ex¬ 
tensive  conspiracy  ever  organized  for 
its  subversion,  succeeded  in  dissolv¬ 
ing  that  consj>iracy,  and  establishing, 
on  a  solid  foundation,  our  ascendan¬ 
cy  over  the  whole  of  India,  not  only 
without  entailing  any  additional  load 
of  debt,  hut  leaving  a  surplus  of  half 
a  million  in  the  (Government  coffers, 
— has  recorded  a  proof  of  the  wisdom 
and  talent  with  which  he  governed, 
intelligible  to  all  men,  and  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  nations. 
And  this  proof  will  be  considered 
perfect,  when  it  is  re'collected.  that 
the  brilliant  measures  which  issued 
in  these' happy  results  were  so  far  from 
lH?ing  of  an  oppressive  character,  that 
they  have  powerfully  contributed  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  to  at¬ 
tach  them  by  the  strongest  ties  to 
that  (Government  which  he  proved 
to  be  equally  strong  for  the  protec- 
Hon  of  the  innocent,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  guilty.  The  general  re- 
sulif  of  his  administration  arc  sum- 

"“‘‘"gs.  under  the 
nine  following  heads  : 


luplicd  the  former  exqrle. 

5//(,  1'he  year»y  Iimii  revenue  of  the 
Honourable  Compan}from  permanent 
sources,  exhibited  at  t  close  of  the  last 
oflicial  >ear  an  increa  of  five  millions 
one  hundred  and  scv<y.five  thousand 
|x)unds  sterling,  hy  atal  receipt.  For 
reasons  assigned,  thatvrease  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  amount  in  the  punt  year,  1822- 
23,  to  six  millions-  Tre  is  no  proba¬ 
bility  that  it  should  hdifier  sink  below 
that  rate;  but  there  isery  just  ground 
to  reckon  u|)on  its  progisive  augmenta¬ 
tion. 

6//<,  The  clear  Indi  surplus  to  be 
henceforth  exhibited  ii^timated  by  me 
at  four  millions  sterlin^early.  It  will 
probably  lie  more  ampU 

7//i,  TIk'  Hcnourablcourt  has  been, 
W'ith  a  material  .saving,  livered  from  an 
embarrassing  jK-r version'  the  conditions 
of  former  loans  ;  w  Idle  ^  justice  of  the 
operation  was  so  distitly  recognized, 
that  the  credit  of  the  Fiourable  Com¬ 
pany's  Indian  Securitienas  risen  to  a 
pitch  which  no  speculon  could  ever 
have  presumed. 

8//*,  In  the  year  18114,  the  inde- 
})endent  powers  of  India’ere  so  numer¬ 
ous  and  strong,  as  to  coniTC  themselves 
equal  to  cx|)cl  the  Britii  At  present, 
every  native  State  in  thatist  region  i*  in 
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either  acknowledged  or  essential  subjuga¬ 
tion  to  our  Government. 

Lastly^  These  advantages  are  not  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  any  burdens  contracted  in 
the  acquiring  them  ;  because  there  is  at 
this  instant  an  accumulation  of  cash  in  the 
treasuries  Ixiyond  what  I  set  out  with, 
more  than  sufficient  to  wipe  ort*  the  addi¬ 
tional  debt  incurred  during  my  adminis¬ 
tration,  were  it  wise  so  to  employ  the 
money. 

/'V  c  must  omit  noticing  a  number 
of  important  points  incidentally  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  order  to  come  to  a  military 
speculation  of  intense  interest,  with 
which,  and  some  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Company's  Servants  towards  the 
Natives,  the  Summary"  concludes. 
But  before  we  hazard  any  remarks 
of  our  own,  we  shall  first  lay  before 
our  readers  the  authoritative  opinion 
of  this  great  statesman  and  warrior. 

Every  statesman  must  surely  perceive 
how  many  of  the  European  Sovereigns 
are  held  seriously  in  check  by  the  |X)wer- 
ful  armies  which  it  is  now  known  India 
could  rapidly  dispatch  against  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  situation,  if  it  be  duly  con- 
aidered,  makes  the  command  of  so  large 
a  disposable  force  no  inconsiderable  in¬ 
gredient  in  our  national  strength.  From 
the  relaxation  of  prejudices  among  the 
Sepoys,  that  force  is  not  to  be  deemed 
available  for  contiguous  objects,  alone  ; 
but  is  transjwrtable  by  sea  to  distant  parts 
of  hostile  dominions.  Should  it  be  ima¬ 
gined,  that  while  India  contains  those 
means  of  offensive  ojx?ration,  it  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  exjx)sed  to  insurrec¬ 
tions  or  invasion,  which  would  forbid  the 
ttubarkation  of  those  troops  for  prolong¬ 
ed  enterpri/e,  J  answer,  that  experience, 
in  times  far  less  tranquil  than  the  pre- 
•ent,  repels  such  an  assumption.  Uc- 
mcmbrance  that  an  Indian  army  actually 
exhibited  itself  in  Egypt,  must  satisfy 
every  one  how  readily  applicable  that 
force  is  to  remote  purposes.  Were  it 
even  granted  that  the  sending  those  troops 
up  the  ited  Sea  was  done  at  some  risk  to 
the  territories  whence  the  army  was 
drawn,  1  would  say,  whatsoever  might 
have  liecn  the  case  then,  no  danger  is  con¬ 
ceivable  now’.  As  to  internal  commotion, 
its  nature  could  not  be  apprehended  as 
fKissing,  at  the  utmost,  some  unconnected 
attempts  at  assemblages  for  the  purpose 
of  plunder  ;  an  evil  w’hich  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  against  Ijy  the  enrolment  of  irregu- 
Jar  levies,  for  the  time  during  which  the 
disciplined  force  should  tx;  absent.  As  to 
.•tuck  from  abroad,  the  intention  must 
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be  long  previously  discovered,  so  that  In¬ 
dia  could  not  be  found  unprepared.  'I'tie 
project  would  be  futile,  did  it  not  em¬ 
brace  the  calculation  of  disposition  and 
ability  in  the  inhabitants  of  India  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  undertaking.  Such  an  expecta¬ 
tion  would,  in  the  existing  |K)sition  of  af¬ 
fairs,  be  groundless.  Had  any  Native 
Prince  the  wish  to  abet  a  foreign  assail¬ 
ant  of  our  territory,  his  indulgence  of  the 
propensity  would  be  utterly  insignificant. 
There  is  not  a  chief  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  doubtful  inclination,  who  is  not  sur¬ 
rounded  by  warlike  States  bound  in  the 
strictest  compact  to  us.  The  nuUity  of 
formal  conditions,  when  op[>osed  to  strong 
impulses  of  frowardness  or  temptation,  is 
not  overlooked  by  me :  but  the  Feuda¬ 
tory  States  have  become  so  through  their 
own  solicitation,  on  terms  principally  of¬ 
fered  by  themselves,  and  from  s|K*cuIa- 
tions  of  benefit  which  our  Government 
Ifas  been  active  in  realizing  to  them. 
There  is  nothing  humiliating  in  the  rela¬ 
tion,  since  a  paramount  power  in  India 
has  been  for  centuries  a  notion  so  familiar, 
that  the  existence  of  such  an  authority 
ap|)ears  to  the  natives  almost  indispensa¬ 
ble.  This  confederation  of  the  Feudatory 
States  extends  in  an  unbroken  chain 
quite  to  the  Indus.  There  is  not,  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  river’s  left  bank,  any 
tribe  from  which  an  invader  could  look 
to  encouragement ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
attempt  of  any  secondary  column  to  pass 
that  river  where  its  stream  is  united,  and 
thereby  to  distract  attention  from  the 
main  body,  which  would  hold  a  more 
'northerly  course,  could  not  fail  to  expe¬ 
rience  serious  and  persevering  obstruction 
from  an  energetic  people.  I  rciieut,  that 
I  am  not  relying  on  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  :  my  confidence  is  in  a  clearly-un¬ 
derstood  identity  of  permanent  interest,  for 
which  no  foreign  power  could  hold  forth 
an  equivalent.  There  is,  however,  in  In¬ 
dia,  a  principle  capable  of  superseding  the 
most  thorough  conviction  of  interest,  or 
even  the  strongest  |)crsonal  wishes.  Cer¬ 
tain  acknowledged  public  obligations  are 
held  by  the  Native  Princes,  so  binding  on 
what  they  call  their  Hoormut,  or  plighted 
honour  to  society,  that  no  consideration 
can  induce  them  to  palter  with  the  con¬ 
structive  pledge.  Among  these  were  the 
professed,  though  antiquated  dependen¬ 
cies  on  the  house  of  I’imour.  The  Sove¬ 
reign  of  Oude  was  the  nominal  Vizier  of 
the  Moghul  Empire.  It  must  be  obvious, 
that  should  any  European  potentate  aim 
at  the  subversion  of  the  British  establish¬ 
ment  in  India,  it  would  not  be  with  so 
absurdly  extravagant  a  hope  as  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  a  similar  domination.  To  re¬ 
duce  Britain’s  strength,  bv  depriving  her 
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of  such  sinews  as  India  uflords,  uould  be 
the  purix>se  ;  and  the  course  which  would 
suggest  itself  for  etrecting  it  would  be 
the  exciting  some  powerful  sentiment  in 
India  against  us.  Perhaps  the  only 
pretence  which  any  forecasting  enemy 
can  have  imagined  likely  to  awaken 
sensation,  would  l>e  the  restoration  of 
etlicienl  rule  to  the  house  of  Timour. 
While  such  a  war-cry  would  have  been  a 
call  on  the  fealty  of  the  So\ereign  of  Oude, 
as  professedly  Vizier  of  the  empire,  the 
claim  upt»n  him  would  have  had  the  ad¬ 
ditional  force  of  an  ostensibly  Mahom- 
inedan  cause.  To  l>rcak  ties  which  might 
evenluallv  be  so  injurious  to  us,  appeared 
to  me  of  the  highest  importance.  Though 
Oude  had  not  any  army,  since  our  subsi- 
diarv  force  supplies  the  place  of  one  for 
the  defence  and  interior  regulation  of  the 
country,  that  territory  required  careful 
attention  in  n  military  view.  The  country 
contains  at  least  six  millions  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  every  adult  male  of  whom  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  arms,  and  habituated  to  the 
use  of  them.  The  force,  however  irregu¬ 
lar,  capable  to  be  tlience  collected  in  the 
rear  of  the  aimy  with  which  we  were 
meeting  the  invader  on  the  frontier,  was 
a  subject  not  to  be  revolved  without  anx¬ 
iety.  'I'he  knowledge  of  an  insurrection 
behind  them,  to  an  extent  which  could 
not  be  ascertained,  as  our  communication 
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Nawab  Vizier’s  rctlection,  I  directed  the 
Resident  to  watch  and  encourage  any 
apparent  disposition  in  that  prince  to 
emancipate  himself.  The  mode  which 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  Na- 
wab  Vizier,  as  being  the  only  one  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  satisfactorily  to  India  at 
large  for  his  rejection  of  future  prostration 
to  the  house  of  Timour,  w'as  his  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  kingly  title.  It  was  likely 
that  he  would  distantly  sound  the  Resi¬ 
dent  on  the  subject.  I  therefore  instructed 
the  latter,  that,  were  any  supposition  of 
the  sort  hypothetically  thrown  out,  he 
should  seize  it,  anti  bring  it  immediately 
to  a  distinct  understanding  ;  intimating 
his  persuasion,  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would  readily  recognize  such  a  title, 
if  assumed  by  the  Sovereign  of  Oude, 
jirovided  it  made  no  change  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  formularies  between  the  two 
States,  or  altered  the  manner  in  which 
British  subjects,  permitted  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  visit  Lucknow',  had  hitherto  been 
received.  The  expected  procedure  soon 
took  place.  The  Sovereign  of  Oude’s 
assumption  of  the  title  of  King  w’as  treat¬ 
ed  by  the  Court  of  Delhi  with  undisguised 
indignation.  The  oflensive  animadver¬ 
sions  were  keenly  resented  by  the  Court 
of  Lucknow’,  and  an  irreparable  breach 
l)ctwcen  those  two  Mahommedan  States 
is  avowed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 


w  ith  the  Lower  Provinces  would  be  pre¬ 
carious  and  interrupted,  if  not  w  holly  cut 
oil',  would  unavoidably  agitate  the  minds 
and  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  triiops.  I  had  often  ruminated  on 
that  chance.  1  thence  eagerly  availed 
myself  of  a  mortiticalion  w  hich  I  could 
perceive  the  Nawab  Vizier  felt  acutely, 
from  its  having  occurred  w  ithin  my  sight. 
Two  brothers  of  the  King  of  Delhi  resid¬ 
ed  at  Lucknow’,  supported  by  allowances 
granted  partly  by  the  Honourable  Com- 
l»any,  partly  by  the  Nawab  Vizier.  Not¬ 
withstanding  their  partial  dependance  on 
the  latter  for  subsistence,  etiquette  assign¬ 
ed  to  these  princes  a  decided  pre-eminence, 
insomuch,  that  when  the  Nawab  Vizier 
met  them  in  the  street,  it  was  incumbent 
that  the  elephant  on  w  hich  he  was  riding 
should  be  made  to  kneel,  in  token  of 
homage.  It  was  to  an  occasion  of  this 
sort  that  I  have  just  alluded.  I  caught 
at  the  opjxirtunity  of  saying  to  the  Naw  ab 
\  izier,  that  to  continue  such  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  inferiority  must  rest  with  himself 
alone,  for  the  British  Government  did 
not  require  the  manifestation  of  cuch 
submis-sion  to  the  Delhi  family,  and  had 
itwlf  dropiied  those  servile  forms  with 
which  It  had  herctofoic  unbecoming v 
complied.  Having  reason  to  think  that 
this  iiisiigaiion  would  work  u|)on  the 


public  separation,  and  the  renunciation  of 
all  connexion,  the  Sovereign  of  Oude 
might  in  some  day  have  found  himself, 
contrary  to  his  most  earnest  wish,  in¬ 
volved  in  warfare  against  us,  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  sense  of  his  nobles,  as  well  as  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  [x?ople.  While  the 
hostility  of  the  country  w’ould  have  had 
the  inconvenience  w'hich  I  have  already 
described,  the  character  of  the  Sovereign, 
admirable  for  uprightness,  humanity,  and 
mild  elevation, would  have  bestowed  colour 
on  the  adverse  cause,  and  his  treasures 
might  have  been  efficaciously  employed 
in  the  payment  of  troops  assembled  a- 
gainst  us  in  other  quarters.  To  have 
contributed  towards  parrying  this  con¬ 
tingency  afforded  me  considerable  satis¬ 
faction  ;  for,  at  that  period,  there  had  not 
lieen  sufficient  lapse  of  time  to  prove  that 
the  new  arrangements  in  Central  India 
were  so  perfectly  fixed  as  to  make  all 
contemplation  of  extraneous  hostility  in- 
diff'erent. 

Recollecting  the  old  proverb  about 
lecturing  Hannibal  on  the  Art  of  War, 
we  should  have  avoided  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  offering  any  comments  on 
this  very  remarkable  speculation,  if 
we  had  had  the  misfortune  to  en¬ 
tertain  opinions  different  from  those 
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vrhich  an*  expressed  in  it.  Hut  this 
happens  not  to  be  the  case.  A\'e  were 
at  first,  we  confess,  a  good  deal  start¬ 
led  at  the  idea  of  tl>e  European  Sove¬ 
reigns  being  held  in  check  by  the  ar¬ 
mies  which  India  could  rapidly  dis¬ 
patch  against  their  possessions  ;  and, 
with  all  submission,  we  think  this  can 
only  be  true  to  a  very  limited  ex¬ 
tent.  The  expedition  to  Egypt,  and 
the  capture  of  the  Mauritius,  certain¬ 
ly  establish,  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  relaxation  in  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  Sepoys,  to  which  the 
Noble  Marquess  alludes  ;  and  if  they 
have  so  far  overcome  their  antipa¬ 
thies  as  to  engage  in  enterprises  like 
these,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that 
they  might  be  prevailed  on  to  ad¬ 
vance  still  farther.  But  still  we 
would  ask,  what  European  Sovereign 
is  held  seriously  in  check  by  the  ar¬ 
mies  which  India  could  dispatch  a- 
gainst  his  possessions  }  If  it  be  ans¬ 
wered — 

The  dandy  Czar, 

The  Autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war  *, 

we  must  be ‘permitted  to  demur  to 
■och  a  conclusion.  We  take  it  for 
granted,  that  an  army  of  Sepoys  could 
only  invade  Russia,  by  marching 
through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  by  crossing  “  the  frosty  Cau¬ 
casus.”  13ut  this  wrould  be  found  a 
very  different  affair  from  acting  in  a 
congenial  tropical  climate,  as  in  Egypt 
or  at  tbe  Mauritius ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  superior  hardihood  and  physi¬ 
cal  energy  of  the  natives  of  a  cold 
climate,  with  which  they  w’ould  have 
to  contend  after  a  long  and  toilsome 
march.  The  Sepoy,  it  is  w'ell  known, 
will  rather  perish  than  taste  animal 
food  ;  but  how,  in  the  long  and  pe¬ 
rilous  march  we  have  supposed,  rice 
could  be  supplied  to  a  large  and 
“  powerful”  army,  w'e  profess  our¬ 
selves  utterly  unable  to  conjecture. 
"We  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  would 
be  found  impossible  to  transport  a 
Sepoy  army  by  sea  to  any  part  of  the 
Russian  dominions ;  and  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  equally  impossible  to  assail 
them  by  land,  we  do  not  very  clearly 


sec  how  the  Czar  can  be  held  iii 
check  by  our  tine  and  admirably- ap¬ 
pointed  Indian  Army.  The  argu¬ 
ments  to  which  we  now'  do  nothing 
more  than  allude  will,  we  conceive, 
apply  equally  to  the  case  of  every 
other  European  Pow  er,  as  well  as  to 
Russia.  Our  Indian  Army  is  formid¬ 
able,  not  for  aggression,  but  defence. 

For  this  reason,  we  agree  cordially 
with  the  second  part  of  tbe  Noble 
Marquess’s  speculation,  that  our  In¬ 
dian  Empire  has  nothing  to  dread 
from  external  invasion,  till  foreign 
nations  succeed  in  exciting  a  general 
sentiment  in  tbe  Native  j)opulation, 
hostile  to  our  power  ;  and  while  tbe 
maxims  of  our  policy  continue  to  be 
founded  on  tbe  principles  of  true  wds- 
dom  and  justice,  such  an  occurrence 
is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  within 
tbe  limits  of  possibility,  ^\’bile  we 
retain  the  empire  of  the  sea,  India 
cannot  be  assailed  except  through 
Persia  ;  and  the  only  power  that  is  at 
all  likely  to  march  an  invading  army 
through  that  country  is  Russia.  But 
before  tbe  Russians  can  reach  India, 
they  must  first  conquer  Persia,  their 
natural  enemy  ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  w’e  w’ould  remain  silent  spec¬ 
tators  of  such  a  contest ;  for,  when 
Persia  falls,  the  frontier  bulwark  of 
our  Indian  Empire  falls  along  with 
her.  Russia,  therefore,  can  never 
march  through  Persia,  to  attack  our 
possessions  in  the  East,  so  long  as 
Persia  continues  independent;  and 
even  if  it  were  conceivable  that  Per¬ 
sia  should  be  so  blind  to  her  real  in¬ 
terest  as  to  form  an  alliance  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  in  such  a  cause,  the  soldiers  of 
the  North  of  Europe,  exhausted  by 
long  marches  and  manifold  priva¬ 
tions,  and  melting  away  under  tbe 
ardours  of  a  scorching  sun,  would 
cross  the  Indus  to  encounter  one  of 
tbe  finest  armies  in  tbe  world,  upon 
its  own  soil,  supplied  with  all  the  ma¬ 
teriel  and  munitions  of  war,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  fortresses,  a  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  tbe  country,  and  a  friendly 
population.  Against  such  o<lds  no 
invader  could  long  make  head.  It  is 
well  known  that  Russian  cupidity  and 


•  Since  the  above  was  written,  intelligence  has  been  received  that  Alexander 
is  no  more.  In  the  absence  of  distinct  information,  the  general  belief  is,  that 
he  has  experienced  the  same  fate  as  his  father  and  grandfather.  If  the  law  of  pri- 
fDogeniture  be  not  disturbed,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  succeed,  as  there  is 
•Very  probability  he  will,  the  Greeks  may  yet  be  saved* 
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anjVition  cast  many  a  longiii};  eye  to 
India  :  but  ages  will  revolve  before 
they  can  attain  a  footing  in  that 
country  ;  and  when  they  do,  it  will 
more  likely  be  the  result  of  artifice 
than  force.  As  the  real  interests  of 
the  natives  are  more  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  they  will  be  better  govern¬ 
ed  ;  as  the  government  improves, 
their  prosperity  will  increase ;  with 
their  advances  in  wealth  and  comfort 
\vt11  spring  up  a  sentiment  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  source  whence  their  bles¬ 
sings  are  derived;  and  this  senti¬ 
ment  infixed  in  minds  that  are  pro¬ 
verbially  inaccessible  to  change,  will 
give  to  the  power  of  Britain  a  moral 
strength,  sufficient  to  defy  all  exter¬ 
nal  aggression.  If  Britain  ever  lose 
the  Empire  of  India,  it  will  be  solely 
owing  to  her  own  tyranny  or  misrule. 

But  we  must  have  done.  Our 
opinion  of  this  statesman-like  “  Sum¬ 
mary"  has  been  already  expressed. 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the 
shameful  return  which  its  illustrious 
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ed;  and  it  is  proved  by  evidence, 
as  powerful  and  conclusive  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine,  that  this  accom¬ 
modation  was  procured  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  from  W.  Palmer  and  Co. 
than  it  could  have  been  obtained  from 
any  of  the  Native  Bankers.  More¬ 
over,  had  the  Nizan/s  16,000  men 
not  advanced  at  the  appointed  time, 
thesuccess  of  those  magnificent  plans, 
formed  for  crushing  a  formidable 
and  extensive  confederacy,  would 
have  been  compromised,  and  India, 
at  this  moment,  instead  of  enjoying 
undisturbed  tranquillity  under  the 
unquestioned  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain,  might  have  been  a  prey  to 
all  the  ravages  of  war ; — if  indeed  we 
had  been  able,  to  maintain  so  long 
and  so  dreadful  a  struggle.  It  is 
well  known,  that,  in  military  calcu¬ 
lations,  which  necessarily  embrace 
every  element  of  force,  the  paraly¬ 
sing  so  powerful  an  arm  would  of 
itself  have  been  sufficient  to  over¬ 
turn  the  ablest  combinations,  and  to 


author  has  met  with,  as  a  recorapence 
for  the  rare  wistlom,  talent,  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  with  w’hich  he  administered 
one  of  the  most  important  trusts  that 
can  be  reix)sed  in  a  human  being. 
IVe  have  waded  through  nearly  all 
the  voluminous  documents  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Court’  of  Directors,  on  the 
subject  of  the  money  transactions 
between  the  Nizam  and  the  Banking 
House  of  \\\  Palmer  and  Company  ; 
and  we  can  with  perfect  truth  and 
unbounded  confidence  declare,  that 
the  bare  attempt  to  attach  blame 
to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them,  involves  not  only  the 
basest  ingratitude,  but  also  the  foul¬ 
est  calumny.  Without  the  pecu¬ 
niary  accommoilation  afforded  by  the 
House  of  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  the 
Nizam’s  troops  could  not  have  march- 


entail  defeat  and  disaster.  We  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  hu¬ 
man  motive  could  have  stirred  up 
this  discussion,  so  honourable  to  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings — so  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  those  who  attempted,  by  means 
of  it,  to  cast  reproach  upon  a  great 
and  spotless  name.  Confusion  to  the 
envious  spirits  of  those  men,  who 
would  track  the  paths  of  glory,  for 
the  base  and  pitiful  object  of  obscu¬ 
ring  a  little  of  its  brightness,  and 
howl  out  theirFesesnnine  ribaldries 
in  the  wake  of  the  triumphal  car,  as 
it  ascends  the  capital.  If  a  slender 
Lord  of  the  Betlchamber  now  go¬ 
verns  India  with  only  one  war  on 
his  hands,  it  is  because  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings  was  his  predecessor.  The 
Public  will  do  justice  to  both  ;  or 
rather  they  have  already  done  it. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MV  rORTFOI.lO. 
Florence^ Jour neif  to  Hume, 


Accident  causing  us  to  retrace 
our  ste|>s  from  Leghorn  to  Florence, 
we.again  lingered  a  few  days  in  this 
agreeable  city.  Having  devo- 
our  time,  while  formerly  here, 
chiefly  to  those  works  of  art  which 
the  town  contains,  we  now  found 


leisure  to  extend  our  researches  to  the 
vicinity ;  and  the  weather  continuing 
mild  and  beautiful,  we  made  several 
pleasing  excursions  to  Fiesole,  Val- 
lombrosa,  and  other  attractive  spots 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  all  these 
places  of  notoriety  having  been 
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again  and  again  described,  1  shall  not 
tax  the  patience  of  my  readers  with 
the  repetition  of  a  thrice-told  tale. 

It  accords  with  my  object  rather  to 
notice  those  things  which  have  not 
much  occupied  the  pens  of  others, 
than  to  add  to  the  list  of  eternal  pro- 
aers  on  subjects  already  worn  thread¬ 
bare.  Yet  on  the  great  points  of 
attraction  for  which  Italy  is  famous, 
her  glorious  masterpieces  of  art,  no 
pen  can  be  still ;  and  it  is  after  set¬ 
ting  these  apart,  as  \he  enduring 
materials  of  every  age,  for  delineation 
and  praise,  that  there  remains  ample 
ground  for  the  selection  of  topics  nei¬ 
ther  trite  nor  devoid  of  interest. 

^V’e  at  length  obtained  admission 
into  the  Pallazzo  Pitti ;  finding  our 
second  visit  to  Florence  more  fortu¬ 
nate,  in  this  respect,  than  our  former 
one  had  been,  as  we  had  repeatedly 
before  been  denied  access  to  this 
building.  An  expected  visit  from  a 
Neapolitan  Prince  had  baulked  our 
expectations  formerly ;  but  the  prince¬ 
ly  visit  being  postponed,  we  found 
it  no  longer  incumbent  on  us  to  post- 
one  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
nest  collection  of  pictures  in  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  Of  this  collection  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  no  published  account 
exists  ;  yet  every  traveller  who  has 
'  wisited  this  city  is  loud  in  praise  of 
It  generally.  The  elegant  author  of 
Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
is  contented  with  observing,  “  This 
palace  contains  one  of  the  finest  col¬ 
lections  of  paintings  that  Italy  can 
boast  of,  but  we  had  no  leisure  to 
examine  them.**  And  with  equal 
apparent  indifference  is  this  Grand- 
ducal  Gallery  passed  over  by  every 
tourist  whose  work  has  fallen  under 
my  observation.  I  am  sorry  I  dare 
not  take  upon  myself  to  supply  the 
defect.  On  subjects  of  painting, 
though  I  hazard  remarks,  1  make  it 
.a  rule  to  distrust  my  judgment.  In¬ 
to  this  noble  collection  of  paintings, 
therefore,  1  enter,  prepared  to  gaze 
^  much,  but  to  say  very  little. 

The  history  of  the  Pallazzo  Pitti  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  Roscoc ; 
and  those  who  have  not  read  his  Lo¬ 
renzo  would  do  well  to  do  so  in  their 
own  defence ;  for  it  is  often  quoted 
uj^n  them  by  the  Florentines,  into 
I  whose  language  it  has  been  transla- 
Stctl,  and  by  whom  it  is  much  read 
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and  admired.  This  edifice  was  built 
in  the  old  times  of  Tuscan  freedom 
and  prosperity,  by  a  citizen  of  Flo¬ 
rence  ;  but  it  has  been  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  reigning  family 
here,  which  resides  in  it,  and  has  so 
enlarged  and  embellished  it,  that  it  is 
now  a  most  princely  habitation.  The 
exterior  is  composed  of  coarse  rustic 
work,  but  of  such  large  and  solid 
masses  of  stone,  that  its  vast  fa¬ 
cade  looks  magnificent  as  a  whole. 
In  front,  extends  a  large  neglected 
area,  bearing  traces  of  having  been 
gravelled  in  some  past  century.  Re¬ 
hind  are  the  gardens  of  the  lloboli,  the 
finest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  whiA  are  thrown  open 
twice  a- week  for  the  recreation  of  all 
promenaders.  These  extensive  and 
finely-situated  gardens  are  laid  out 
too  much  in  the  labyrinthine  style, 
and  contain  too  much  mason-work, 
and  work  of  gardeners*  shears,  to  be 
altogether  pleasing  to  an  English 
taste.  But  in  this  warm  climate 
cool  walks  are  agreeable,  though  their 
coolness  should  arise  from  the  shade 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  fan¬ 
tastically  clipped  ;  and  terraces  well 
gravelled,  adorned  at  intervals  with 
statues,  and  terminating  in  fine  points 
of  view,  are  not  to  be  despised,  be¬ 
cause  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
presence  of  bare  masons’- wall. 

The  inside  of  the  Pitti  Palace, 
however,  is  what  chiefly  claims  our 
admiration.  Sumptuous  decoration 
seems  to  be  employed  only  to  render 
it  a  fit  receptacle  for  a  noble  collec¬ 
tion  of  pictures — a  collection  numer¬ 
ous,  but  select — which  presents  abun¬ 
dant  variety,  and  yet  does  not  fa¬ 
tigue,  like  the  Gallery,  by  poor  or 
middling  performances.  The  most 
celebrated  piece  is  lluphael’s  Ma¬ 
donna  della  Seggiola but  indeed 
every  room  in  this  palace  arrests  the 
attention,  by  some  esteemed  work  of 
some  eminent  master.  1  could  write 
much  about  these  paintings  ;  but  to 
me  it  appears,  that,  unless  a  picture 
contain  something  singular  in  the 
conception,  it  is  useless  to  describe 
or  criticise  it,  except  to  those  who 
have  seen  it.  A  head  of  Cleopatra, 
by  Guido,  appeared  inimitably  fine, 
and  almost  overcame  the  preference 
which,  in  female  heads,  I  liad  given 
to  Ctirlo  Oolci’s  Magdalene ;  hut  in 
Guido’s  figure,  the  iKrrson,  or  bust,  is 
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so  fat,  that,  to  give  unniixal  pleasure, 
the  picture  ought  to  be  decapitated, 
and  the  head  alone  preserved.  But 
in  running  over  my  recollections  of 
the  contents  of  this  liallery,  1  find 
that  the  works  off  Andrea  del  Sarto 
occujiied  most  of  my  attention,  made 
the  deejKst  impression  on  me,  and 
afforded  me  most  pleasure.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  place  to  form  a  high 
idea  of  that  painter,  for  here  he  is 
seen  surrounded,  yet  certainly  not 
eclipsed,  by  all  the  greatest  masters. 
There  is  one  celebrated  statue  in  this 
palace,  and  that  is  a  modern  one — 
the  Venus  of  Canova,  the  avowed 
rival  of  the  Venus  de  Medici.  Of  this 
statue  of  C'anova's  1  formerly  had 
occasion  to  speak,  while  engaged  in 
examining  the  Venus  of  the  Tribune, 
to  whom  she  must  be  admitted  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  inferior,  though,  un¬ 
questionably,  an  exquisite  piece  of 
sculpture,  and  worthy  of  the  genius 
and  fame  of  Canova. 

Near  the  Pitti  Palace  is  a  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  It  is  an  Impe¬ 
rial  and  Iloyal  Establishment,  and 
consists  of — 

1.  A  celebrated  assortment  of  ana¬ 
tomical  mo<lels  in  wax,  of  which  1 
am  no  judge ;  though  any  one  may 
perceive,  that  a  world  of  pains  and 
exact  knowledge  must  have  been 
expended  uiwii  their  formation.  2.  A 
:£oological  collection,  the  animals  in 
which,  above  the  size  of  a  dog,  are 
few,  and  in  bad  preservation ;  but 
the  smaller  specimens,  such  as  those 
of  birds,  insects,  and  shells,  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  appear  to  be  well  exhi¬ 
bited  for  study.  3.  A  botanical  col¬ 
lection.  A  botanical  garden  is  seen 
under  the  windows,  and  1  took  for 
granted  that  a  “  hortus  siccus”  is 
contained  in  an  extended  range  of 
drawers  within  the  building.  Be¬ 
sides  tliese,  there  is  a  systematic 
collection  of  seeds,  which  1  have  of¬ 
ten  desiderated  in  other  museums, 
and  a  set  of  wax  moilels  of  succulent 
plants,  funguses,  fruits,  and  other 
such  vegetable  matters  as  cannot  be 
preserved.  And,  lastly,  this  estab- 
lislur.ent  contains  a  collection  of  mi¬ 
nerals,  which  is  said  to  be  excellent, 
but  it  was  shut  up  during  our  suy, 
and  we  were  gravely  assured,  that 
only  the  commands  of  the  Sovereign 
were  waited  for,  in  order  to  its  be- 
hig  re-ojK-iud.  In  fact,  the  regu¬ 


lation  of  public  exhibitions  forms 
much  of  the  business  of  the  Tuscan 
CJovernment,  indeed,  I  may  add,  of 
most  of  the  continental  States.  By 
such  allurements,  the  attention  of 
the  people  is  seduced  from  politics, 
to  concerns  much  less  important  in 
themselves,  and  much  less  annoying 
to  their  rulers.  Hence  the  usually 
insipid  and  unmanly  conversation 
which  one  so  frequently  hears  abroad, 
where  the  longues  of  men  are  train¬ 
ed  to  abstain  from  political  discus¬ 
sion,  and  to  busy  themselves  with 
subjects  of  pastime  and  amusement. 

Michael  Angelo  used  to  call  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  his 
spouse,  and  this  excited  in  me  a  cu¬ 
riosity  to  see  it.  But  both  in  his 
own  works,  and  in  his  praises  of  the 
works  of  others,  Buonarotti  seems 
sometimes  to  have  displayed  more 
force  of  genius  than  soundness  of 
judgment.  1  could  cite  several  in¬ 
stances  of  this;  and  among  those,  the 
church  in  question,  if  its  exterior  is 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  front 
is  compost'd  of  marble,  but  it  is  very 
badly  shaped,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
is  built  of  small  stones,  after  a  very 
beggarly  style  indeed.  The  inside, 
however,  as  a  whole,  is  exceedingly 
well,  and  the  great  altar  in  parti¬ 
cular  is  grand.  The  paintings  con¬ 
tained  in  this  church  are  more  than 
usually  numerous,  and  reputed  very 
good,  possessing,  at  least,  some  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  would  trace  the 
progress  of  the  art ;  for  almost  all  the 
old  Tuscan  painters,  and  many  of 
the  later  ones,  have  wrought  here. 
Here,  indeed,  Cimabue,  the  earliest 
of  them  all,  is  said  to  have  learnt 
the  art  from  Greeks  who  w’ere  em¬ 
ployed  to  embellish  the  church.  We 
saw  an  Inferno,  a  Purgatory,  and  a 
Paradise,  by  one  of  my  old  inventive 
friends  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  ; 
but  1  deferred  the  search  after  con¬ 
ceits  and  morals,  to  a  more  conve¬ 
nient  season. 

But  if  1  am  to  occupy  myself  with 
the  churches  of  Florence,  1  ought 
not  to  forget  its  vaunted  cathedral, 
with  its  proud  octagonal  dome,  the 
“  predecessor  of  St.  Peter’s.”  This 
Huomo  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  lar¬ 
gest,  and  passes  for  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  cathedrals  in  Italy ;  but  1  can 
honestly  say,  that  it  did  not  come  up 
to  my  expectations,  nor  did  I  find  it' 
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either  curious  or  beautiful.  The 
bell-tower  is  certainly  magnificent, 
but  it  is  over-decorated ;  and  the 
baptistery  is  justly  celebrated  for  the 
infinite  sculptures  of  Ghiberti,  on  its 
famous  gates  of  bronze.  Ilut  the 
whole  group  is  poor,  compared  with 
the  one  at  Pisa  ;  and  the  cathedral 
itaelf,  being  both  in  an  unfinished 
and  decaying  state,  seems  to  be  at 
once  immature  and  superannuated — 
k  hoary-headed  child,  or  a  centena¬ 
rian  in  leading-strings.  The  first  was 
intended  to  be  so  very  magnificent, 
that  after  the  work  of  encrusting  it 
with  marble,  and  adorning  it  with 
statues,  had  been  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced,  it  was  twice  stripped  naked 
to  the-brick  again,  tobe  re-commenced 
on  a  grander  scale.  The  last  time 
it  was  stripped,  part  of  it  w’as  never 
re*marblcd  at  all,  so  that  now  it  is 
merely  daubed  with  plaster,  and 
some  paltry  and  decayed  painting. 
The  effect  is  very  bad  where  this 
front  is  presented,  after  examining 
the  other  wall  all  clothed’in  polished 
marbles.  Even  these,  however,  are 
in  very  doubtful  taste.  There  is  a 
motley  mixture  of  black,  white,  and 
yellow  marble,  distributed  over  them, 
like  the  colours  upon  a  chequered 
calico.  On  the  shaded  side,  or  in 
gloomy  weather,  the  darker  tints 
predominate,  and  the  cathedral  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  second-mourning ;  but 
still  there  is  nothing  solemn.  And 
in  sunshine,  when  the  pattern  is 
gayer,  still  there  is  nothing  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  for  where  would  be  the  solem¬ 
nity  or  the  beauty  of  a  pullicate  hand¬ 
kerchief  as  large  as  a  cathedral  ? 
The  admired  dome  of  this  edifice  is 
covered  with  tarnished  red  tiles, 
which  demean  its  appearance.  Its 
▼Astness,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  ex¬ 
ecution,  must  be  the  qualities  which 
lecommend  it  to  architects.  The 
Inside  of  the  cathedral,  like  the  out, 
is  not  remarkable  for  chasteness,  be¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  Grecian  and  Gothic. 
The  interior,  however,  pleased  me 
Unore  than  the  outside.  The  concave 
of  the  dome  is  vast  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  and  the  statues  and  paintings, 
though  not  in  general  master- pieces, 
icrve  equally  well  for  general  effect, 
being  enough  to  correct  the  poorness 
of  naked  walls,  and  not  so  numer- 
ons  as  to  overload  or  render  them 
ffuidy. 
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Of  the  famous  church  of  San  Lo¬ 
renzo,  the  outside  appears  not  merely 
naked,  but  flayed  ;  since  it  is  rough¬ 
ly  built  of  small  brick-shaped  stones, 
with  projected  courses  and  rows  of 
holes,  for  supporting  and  fixing  the 
incrustation  of  marble,  which  should 
be  there',  but  which  was  never  com¬ 
menced.  But  the  inside  makes  ample 
amends  for  the  meanness  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  ;  and  in  particular  the  two 
Medicean  chapels,  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  church,  are  beautiful  in 
the  extreme. 

One  of  these  chapels  w’as  destined 
— indeed  both  of  them  were — to  be 
the  cemetery  of  the  race  of  Medici ; 
but  the  race  is  long  extinct,  and  the 
tomb  may  not  be  finished  for  centu¬ 
ries  to  come.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  sumptuous  pieces  of  work 
that  is  to  be  met  with  out  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Conceive  a  very 
large  and  lofty  chapel  incrusted  with 
alabaster,  jasper,  agate,  antique  por¬ 
phyry,  Oriental  granite,  and  other 
hard  and  costly  stones  of  the  most 
perfect  polish,  and  every  corner  of 
which  is  occupied  by  monuments, 
enriched  by  real  gems  of  enormous 
price,  and  surmounted  by  statues  of 
the  best  masters.  Whether  it  be  ex¬ 
amined  largely  or  minutely,  its  mag¬ 
nificence  is  quite  singular ;  and  if  the 
upper  half  were  finished,  as  the  un¬ 
der  is,  and  the  wall  between  the  cha¬ 
pel  and  the  church  thrown  down,  as 
is  intended,  one  may  securely  assert 
that  these  dead  Medici  will  be  most 
splendidly  accommodated. 

The  other,  and  older  chapel,  has 
none  of  this  sort  of  magnificence, 
but  it  contains  riches  of  a  better 
kind — several  statues  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo.  On  two  of  its  opposite  walls 
are  two  corresponding  monuments  of 
two  Medicean  Princes.  'One  is  of 
Giuliano,  the  brother  of  Leo  X.  His 
statue  stands  aloft,  and  at  its  feet 
recline  Night  and  Day — the  one,  a 
figure  in  the  deepest  sleep,  the  other 
so  unfinished,  that  its  expression  is 
obscure.  The  other  statue  is  of  Lo¬ 
renzo,-  which  also  tops  the  monu¬ 
ment,  having  at  its  feet  Morning 
and  Evening — the  former,  a  figure 
just  awakening,  but  really  very 
drowsily ;  the  latter  falling  asleep, 
but  also  quite  unfinished,  and  to  me 
almost  unintelligible.  Unfinished 
statues  are  certainly  not  fair  subjects 
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of  criticism;  but  these  allegorical 
figures  are  indicative  ot  daring  and 
original  conception  in  the  artist  who 
moulded  them  ;  and  they  may  be 
ranked,  notwithstanding  their  imper¬ 
fect  state,  among  the  masterpieces 
of  lluonarotti.  'I'liey  all,  indeed, 
pass  for  masterpieces;,  hut  that 
which  is  generally  preferred  is  the 
sutue  of  Lorenzo.'  It  expresses  the 
most  profound  and  gloomy  medita¬ 
tion,  and  has  been  happily  named 
the  Thought  of  Michael  Angelo.  I 
am  sorry  to  lie  again  obliged  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  tine  illusion.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  reputwl  the  statue  of  Lo¬ 
renzo  the  Magnificent,  meditating 
vengeance  for  his  brother,  who  fell 
under  the  daggers  of  the  Lazzi ;  and 
great  currency  and  authority  have 
been  given  to  this  error,  by  the  au¬ 
thoress  of  C'orrinne.  Hut,  in  truth, 
it  is  another  Lorenzo,  either  the  ne¬ 
phew  or  the  grandson  of  the  Magni¬ 
ficent,  and  who  attained  the  Duke¬ 
dom  of  Urbino.  To  return  to  the 
allegorical  figures ;  they  are  fine  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt ;  but  the  less  1  find 
myself  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
workmanship  of  a  statue,  the  more 
1  feel  difiiculteil  with  respect  to  its 
conception  and  meaning.  Now,  what 
had  Night  and  Day,  and  Morning 
and  Evening,  to  do  at  the  feet  of 
these  Princes?  or  whv  should  a 
sk'eping  female  be  an  image  of  Night, 
more  than  a  female  not  asleep  is  an 
image  of  Day  ?  Artists  should  abide 
by  the  plain  truth,  and  be  as  sparing 
as  possible  of  allegories.  The  only  at- 
fectingone  I  remember  is  Koiibillac’s 
Death,  in  Lady  Nightingale’s  tomb. 

We  did  not  omit  paying  our  re¬ 
spects  to  the  church  of  Santa  Ooce, 
the  receptacle  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
It  is  as  naked  without  as  that  of 
San  Lorenzo,  and  scarcely  so  well 
adorned  within  ;  yet  the  interior  is 
handsome,  and,  at  any  rate,  free  of 
the  common  vice  of  over-decoration. 
Many  of  the  paintings  are  good,  and 
the  names  of  respectable  masters  are 
annexed  to  them,  in  that  most  au- 
thoriutive  of  all  books,  the  “  Guida 
della  citta  di  Firenze.”  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  these  paintings  are  all  altar- 
pieces,  and  there  is  such  a  sameness 
in  the  subject  of  these  pieces,  that  1 
uniformly  find  them  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable.”  The  monuments, 
however,  arc  what  chiefly  attract 


strangers  to  this  church,  Madauu* 
de  Stael  says,  it  contains  the  most 
brilliant  assembly  of  dead  in  Europe ; 
and  though  my  patriotism  would  in¬ 
cline  me  to  put  Poets'  Corner  in  com¬ 
petition  with  it,  the  names  of  Michael 
Angelo,  of  Machiavelli,  of  Galileo, 
and  of  Alfieri,  arc  certainly  very 
great.  At  aU  events,  abstracting 
from  the  names,  the  monuments 
here  are  incomparably  superior,  con¬ 
sidered  as  specimens  of  sculpture. 
Tlie  latest  of  tlicni,  in  the  language 
of  our  Cicerone,  is  that  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Sophocles,  and  executed  by  the 
Phidias  of  our  age  ;  which,  being 
interpreted,  means,  that  the  old 
Counters  of  Albany,  wishing  to  have 
a  publie  memorial  of  her  connection 
with  Alfieri,  employed  Canova  to 
erect  in  this  church  a  fine  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory,  and  inscribed 
as  much  upon  it,  to  the  eternal 
honour  of  her  husband  and  of  con¬ 
nubial  fidelity.  1  shall  add  another 
church  to  my  catalogue,  and  1  care 
not  whether  it  be  the  last  I  peep  into 
till  1  arrive  in  Home  ;  for  1  now 
know  so  well  what  the  traveller  has 
to  expect  in  these  edifices,  that  1 
enter  without  curiosity,  and  exa¬ 
mine  without  interest.  The  church 
of  San  Marco  has  just  the  same  altars 
and  altar-pieces,  the  same  chapels 
and  monuments,  as  all  the  rest.  It 
is,  however,  much  neater,  and  more 
complete  and  consistent,  both  in 
outward  and  internal  construction 
and  decoration,  than  any  other  of 
those  1  have  mentioned.  The  inte¬ 
rior  is,  indeed,  remarkably  rich  and 
beautiful,  though  the  smallness  td 
its  size,  and  the  absence  of  side  aisles, 
detract  from  its  grandeur.  Of  the 
al tar- pieces ,  on e  represen ts  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  ;  it  is  by  Paggi,  which  is  no 
great  name  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  so 
excellent,  that  I  resolved  to  carry  the 
idea  of  the  painting  to  Rome,  and 
compare  it  with  Ilaphael’s  great 
masterpiece  on  the  same  subject. 
Of  the  chapels  abstaining  from  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  the  Medici, 
two  are  most  sumptuous,  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beautiful  marbles,  and 
adorned  with  exquisite  paintings 
and  well-sculptured  statues.  Of  the 
monuments  in  this  church  two 
claimed  our  regard  ;  not  as  works  of 
taste,  but  as  memorials  of  two  of  the 
woitliios  who  revived  letters-— Poll- 
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tUn  and  Pico  of  Mirandola.  We 
read  the  well-known  hyperbolical 
epitaph  of  the  latter,  thanking  our 
Stars  we  were  not  quite  so  ignorant 
as  Kotzebue,  who  declared,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  this  panegyric, 
be  had  never  before  heard  the  name 
of  the  worthy  commemorated.  Of 
all  travellers  in  Italy,  Kotzebue,  in¬ 
dubitably,  was  the  worst  qualitied, 
and  the  most  conceited. 

There  is  an  academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Florence,  which  occupied  us 
a  day  in  examining,  but  a  very  short 
account  of  it  will  suffice.  It  has  few 
original  performances  of  merit ;  and 
though  the  collection  of  casts  from 
the  antique  be  very  numerous,  and 
▼ery  important  to  the  student,  they 
are  not  so  interesting  to  visitors  who 
have  cither  seen,  or  expect  to  see,  the 
originals  themselves. 

\V’^e  walked  through  the  School 
of  Design,  where  the  Students  were 
drawing  from  casts.  They  seemed, 
from  their  dress,  to  belong  chiefly  to 
the  inferior  ranks  of  society.  They 
were  numerous,  and  promised  no 
scarcity  of  artists  in  this  city.  This, 

.  iadeed,  is  the  necessary  effect  of  an 
Academy  where  the  expenses  of  the 
studen ts  are def rayed  by  Governm en t, 
and  pensions  assigned  to  merit,  suf¬ 
ficient  for  subsistence  till  skill  and 
reputation  are  acquired.  But  whe¬ 
ther  this  be  the  way  to  breed  accom¬ 
plished  and  liberal-minded  artists, 
ond  to  elevate  the  profession,  has 
been  justly  doubted ;  and  this 
doubt,  it  is  believed,  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  the  ground  on  which  our  Go¬ 
vernment  has  delayed  the  institution 
of  an  English  Academy  at  Rome, 
^whilst  almost  every  continental  State, 
of  anv  consequence,  has  had  such  an 
establishment  long  since  founded  for 
the  advancement  of  its  own  artists. 
We  were  admitted  into  the  Studio  of 
the  Director  of  the  Academy,  the 
Painter  Benvenuti,  and  saw  several 
large  pictures  of  his  execution,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  Count  Ugolino,  which  ap- 
,peared  to  me  better  than  the  best 
'Jiroductions  of  West,  or  any  other  of 
our  living  historical  painters. 

The  highest  part  of  the  building 
.  ^cupied  by  the  Academy  is  appro- 
iated  to  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
anufactory  inHardstone,  or  Fietra- 
dura.  *  Here  we  saw  a  trade  carried 
00,  said  to  have  been  established  by 

vor.  xviii. 
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Lorenzo  the  Magnificent — cherished 
by  the  successive  Mediccan  princes— 
vaunted  by  the  Tuscans  as  peculiar 
to  Florence — and  very  trifling  and 
unimirortant  after  all.  It  is  the 
making  of  inlaid  tables,  vases,  snuff¬ 
boxes,  and  so  forth,  out  of  jasper, 
agate,  clialcedony,  lapis-lazuli,  and 
all  sorts  of  hard  and  costly  minerals. 
A  coloured  design  is  first  prepared 
on  canvass  :  small  portions  of  it  arc 
assigned,  with  the  proper  materials, 
to  the  several  workmen :  tliese  cut 
up  their  materials  into  very  minute 
portions,  and  adapt  them  mosaically 
t  >  each  other.  After  weeks  or  months, 
the  several  portions  arc  called  in  and 
put  together,  and  the  whole  is  sold 
at  an  enormous  yet  inadequate  price. 
Mosaics  equally  beautiful  arc  made 
much  cheaper  at  Rome ;  but  they 
are  of  paste,  and  will  perhaps  be  worn 
out  before  Doomsday. 

Occupied  in  the  agreeable  pursuit 
of  daily  novelties,  day  after  day  slipt 
insensibly  past,  and  still  our  party 
talked  not  of  moving  from  Florence, 
till  the  hourly  departure  of  family 
after  family  reminded  us  that  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  the  south  had 
now  begun  to  flow,  and  that  it  was 
our  part  to  set  ourselves  In  motion 
along  with  it.  There  is  a  fashion 
in  travelling  as  in  every  thing  else. 
In  Italy  it  would  be  quite  Gothic, 
quite  ultramontane,  not  to  join  in 
those  periodical  movements,  which 
travellers  in  that  country  make  at 
certain  stated  scasons^;  and,  after  all, 
we  are  generally  safe  in  following  the 
mass,  if  circumstanced  similarly  with 
ourselves.  By  this  means  we  at  least 
avoid  (hose  shafts  which  ridicule 
aims  at  eccentricity,  and  generally 
we  are  spared  the  trouble  of  assigning 
a  motive  for  our  conduct — no  unim¬ 
portant  object  to  those  who  are  of  an 
indolent  turn  of  mind.  Besides,  it 
will  be  found,  that  practices  which 
are  common  have  generally  some¬ 
thing  to  recommend  them  to  the  fa¬ 
vour  and  adoption  of  the  public.  In 
reality,  the  stated  routes,  and  perio¬ 
dical  seasons  of  travelling  In  Italy, 
have  been  selected  with  care  ;  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  whoever  follows 
the  itinerant  mob,  will  at  the  end  of 
his  journey  have  accomplished  the 
usual  circle  of  sights  within  as  short 
a  period  as  possible.  Accurate  en¬ 
quiry  baying  satisfied  us  on  the 
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.  \  1  tr,  niirselves  afixed  resolution  to  push  back,  in- 

«»“  ”*•  y’' ‘"ra  lS“l 

iitlieiliMtre  «t  iheChmim^  wa-  ,ni„ia|g  btpsn  to  cronj 

^  on6  horse  pulled  forwsrdj  sn  oppo« 

some^'esp^  we  derive  sing  mule  was  sure  to  push  the  other 
advantage  bv  mingling  with  the  herd,  w^y.  We  l^gan  to  entertain  <loubts 
in  oth^s  we  are  exposed  to  incon-  of  the  carriage  receding  down  the 
venience;  and  on  the  present  occa-  hill,  a  descent  which  would  have 
lion,  we  had  not  travelled  far  before  been  highly  dangerous,  as  the  road 
we  became  aware  of  this.  The  flux  in  some  places  is  terraced  out  ot  the 
of  English  towanl  Rome  was  so  side  of  the  mountain  ;  and  were  not 
great,  that  much  difficulty  prevailed  certainly  tranquillized  when  we  saw 
in  obtaining  relays  of  horses;  and  the  jeopardy  in  which  the^  post-boys 
the  disagreeables  to  which  we  were  by  this  time  were.  1  he  mulish 
exposed,  in  the  ill-appointed  and  wheeler,  the  original  cause  of  our 
crowded  inns  on  the  road,  were  nu-  troubles,  was  mounted  by  an  okl 
merous  and  irritating.  In  spite  of  scoundrel,  whom,  long  before  reach- 
tlie  difficulty  of  procuring  horses,  ing  the  Somma,  we  had  endeavoured 
nothing  could  induce  the  postmasters  to  convince  that  his  best  policy  and 
to  forward  travellers  with  fewer  than  our  best  comfortjwould  consist  in  de- 
the  regulated  number,  though  in  taching  the  obnoxious  animal.  But 
many  casts  the  one  half  could  have  Giuseppe  was  of  too  impenetrable 
been  amply  sufficient.  By  the  post-  stuff  to  yield  to  the  entreaties,  ^ye 
ing  laws,  |>ostmasters  are  expressly  soon,  however,  had  an  opportunity 
forbidden  to  employ  mules  instead  of  of  seeing  him  heartily  punished  for 
horses:  but  this  injunction  they  dis-  his  obstinacy;  for  the  animal  on 
obey  whenever  they  can  with  impu-  which  he  rode,  galled  by  the  inces- 
nity  ;  though  in  more  cases  than  one  sant  application  of  his  spur  and 
their  disobwlience  in  this  respect  had  whip,  became  at  length  quite  infu- 
nearly  been  attended  with  dangerous  riated,  and  kicked  and  plunged  in 
consequences.  To  give  one  instance  the  most  violent  manner,  to  tne*  im- 
which  befel  ourselves : — The  post-  minent  risk  of  his  rider.  At  this 


consequences.  1  o  give  one  instance 
which  befel  ourselves  : — The  post¬ 
master  at  S^xileto,  in  opposition  to 
our  remonstrances,  attached  no  less 


moment  the  parson  making  one 
spring  from  the  dicky,  seized  the 


than  four  mules  to  the  carriage,  crabbed  old  post-boy’s  bridle,  and 
these  animals  thus  equalling  the  began  to  belabour  him  most  unmer- 
borses  in  nunaber.  B^ween  Spo-  cifully  with  his  parasol,  while  he 
leto  and  lerni  the  traveller  has  to  rung  a  peal  of  Scotch  epithets  in  his 
cross  the  Somma,  one  of  the  highest  ear,  even  exceeding  in  shrillness  the 
mountains  of  a  lateral  ridge  of  the  ejaculations  of  his  unfortunate  vic- 
Appenninw  which  diverges  at  this  tim,  who,  feeling  himself  between 
place.  This  mountain  we  began  to  two  fires,  redoubled  his  oaths  of 
a^nd  soon  after  we  left  Spoleto.  Corpo  di  Baccho,  Madre  di  Christo, 
Our  mul^M  already  had  evinced  their  Sangue  di  Dio,  &c.  giving  vent  to 
mUve  upositioDs,  and  on  one  or  the  long  train  of  horrid  imprecations, 

succeeded  which  fall  so  copiously  from  the 

’  blasphemous  lips  of  the  Italians 
but  the  postilions,  aware  that  their  when  enraged.  Poor  Giusenne  was 

“u"n^n  bTte  ThTdust, 

to  keen  whnlp  ♦  ^  mule  and  the  parson  together 

hore^r  too  many  for  his  hoiSman- 

X“er  ’  of  a  mil/ “  ‘‘"P '  'oosiderable  difficulty  he 

Xn  the  «tricated  from  the  feet  of  the 

gan  to  deport  himself  1  '"**  *i’  animals,  himself,  when  he 

bearW-3  his  namr.1  "’<>«  unruly  than  they.  All 

pess  if  last  annearef!  tn  now  in  confusion.  Our  party 

new  at  last  appeare.!  to  terminate  m  stotxl  dispersed  in  groups  on  the 
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roiuly  spectators  of  the  uproar — the 
paatilioiis  were  quarreling  among 
themselves,  and  criminating  and 
recriminating  each  other  with  vol¬ 
ley  i  of  Italian  oaths  and  epithets — 
the  horses  and  mules  though  quieted, 
were  yet  bordering  on  a  state  of  ex¬ 
citement,  and  seemed  ready  to  resume 
their  former  devilries,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  were  all  detached  from  the 
citriage ;  and  a  consultation  was 
held  with  respect  to  those  of  them 
which  should  proceed,  we  insisting 
that  all  the  mules  should  return,  and 
the  post-boys  appearing  determined 
that  they  should  again  be  yoked.  As 
the  previous  occurrences  gave  to  us 
the  better  part  of  the  argument, 
matters  were  ultimately  adjusted  to 
our  satisfaction,  and  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  surly  and  mor¬ 
tified  Giuseppe,  and  another  posti¬ 
lion,  left  in  charge  of  the  mules, 
while  we  rode  forward  with  the  hor- 
•et.  No  other  accident  befel  us  du¬ 
ring  the  remainder  of  the  stage. 

.After  leaving  Florence,  we  jour¬ 
neyed  for  some  time  over  a  face  of 
country,  rich,  beautiful,  and  variega¬ 
ted,  along  the  celebrated  Val  dArno, 
oi  classic  sound  to  English  ears — 
pondering  alternately  on  Florence, 
.which  we  had  just  left,  and  Rome, 
which  we  were  about  to  see.  Nor 
did  we  forget  our  friend  Hannibal, 
end  his  companions  in  arms,  recalled 
to  mind,  as  they  were,  by  the  Quan¬ 
tities  of  elephants’  bones  which  are 
found  in  the  adjacencies  of  our  route, 
and  from  which  circumstance  the 
Italian  geologists  very  naturally  have 
Concluded  that  Hannibal  roust  here¬ 
abouts  have  reposed  hiroself  for  a 
time,  before  engaging  his  foes  at 
Thrasyinene.  Passing  on  our  road, 
the  three  celebrated  sanctuaries  of 
Vallombrosa,  Camaldoli,  and  Alver- 
•ia,  we  terminated  the  day’s  journey 
at  Arezzo.  This  is  the  ancient  Arc¬ 
tium,  a  tolerably  well-built  town, 
pleasantly  enough  situated  on  the 
fude  of  a  gentle  eminence.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  as  the  birth-place  of  several 
names  of  some  celebrity  in  Italy, 
among  whom  is  Petrarch,  and  for 
^umerous  remains  of  antiquity  which 
&ave  been  found  in  its  neighbour- 
wood.  In  Arezzo  there  are  several 
Kacellent  paintings  by  Vasari,  and 
ftany  of  the  public  edifices  of  ^e 
&wn  were  designed  by  that  accom¬ 


plished  artist.  What  attractetl  iny 
attention  most  was  a  cupola  painted 
in  one  of  the  churches  so  inimitably 
well,  and  so  thoroughly  deceptive, 
that  a  spectator,  on  first  entering  the 
church,  without  previous  instruc¬ 
tion,  could  never  doubt  the  actual 
existence  of  a  real  cupola,  elevating 
itself  beyond  the  ceiling.  The  artist 
who  executed  this  most  delusive 
piece  of  painting  was  the  Jesuit  del 
Pozzo. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Arezzo,  we  roll¬ 
ed  smoothly  along  the  fertile  plain 
of  the  V^aldichiaua,  and  soon  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cortona. 
Being  desirous  of  inspecting  this  an¬ 
cient  city,  of  which  Livy,  and  other 
old  authors,  make  mention,  we  left 
the  carriage,  and  proceeded  to  climb 
the  acclivities  which  lead  to  it.  The 
day  was  favourable  to  our  excursion  ; 
the  dark  blue  sky  being  unsullied 
by  a  cloud,  and  the  radiance  of  the 
sun  diffusing  at  once  the  most  genial 
heat  and  light  penetrable  to  remote 
distances:  so  pure,  indeed,  was  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  that  the  villages  and  towns, 
which  in  Italy  are  generally  built  on 
peaky  eminences,  were  as  distinctly 
visible  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles,  as  they  would  be  in 
Scotland  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three.  From  the  semicircular  plain 
adjoining  Cortona,  are  presented 
some  enchanting  views,  in  admiring 
which,  we  lingered  till  our  allotted 
time  for  examining  the  town  itself 
had  almost  expired.  In  this  aged  city 
the  antiquary  may  be  gratified  with 
the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Bacchus — 
as  indeed  what  ancient  town  ever 
wanted  a  fane  in  honour  of  the  jolly 
god  ? — with  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
suite  of  baths,  whose  walls  bear  am¬ 
ple  traces  of  having  been  once  richly 
decorated  with  superb  mosaic  work, 
and  with  many  other  curious  and 
interesting  monuments  of  antiquity. 


Cortona  is  also  famous  for  its  Etrus¬ 
can  Academy,  founded  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  and  possessing  an  excellent 
library,  and  a  choice  collection  of 
Etrurian  antiquities.  Tire  princi^ 
church  contains  some  elegant  pic¬ 
tures,  the  work  of  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  the  master  of 
llaphael,  and  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  other  distinguished  artists.  To 
Andrea  del  Sarto  1  have  already 
contriboted  my  mite  of  praise,  fof 


PoHJolir. — 

ihc  i»in>erior  app^flTfttice  of  bis  works 
in  the  Palazzo  l*itti.  Scteral  private 
il welling  -  bouses  in  Cortona  have 
also  gootl  collections  of  paintings  j 
but  our  enthusiasm  for  the  art  was 
not  intense  enough  to  quell  the  strong 
desire  which  we  all  Iclt  to  reach  the 
lake  of  Thrasymene,  in  the  near 
]ieighbourhoo(l  of  which  w’e  now 
knew  we  must  be.  After  taking  a 
last  colpo-d-'occhio  from  the  ehurch 
of  the  Osfcrvanti,  anil  casting  a  ling¬ 
ering  look  of  admiration  on  the 
valley  of  Chiava,  which  lay  extended 
beneath  us,  like  one  continued  gar¬ 
den,  we  descended  the  hill,  and  soon 
found  ourselves  on  the  margin  of  the 
broad  ^nd  beautiful  lake  of  Perugia. 
Tdiis  is  the  celebrated  lake  of  Thra¬ 
symene,  of  which  every  student,  in 
his  young  days,  must  have  drawn  a 
vivid  picture  in  his  imagination.  I 
think  few  things  arc  more  delightful 
than  to  compare  the  appearances  pre¬ 
sented  on  beholding  real  objects, 
with  those  ideal  sketches  of  them 
which  the  fancy  may  have  previously 
pencilled  in  the  mind.  "J'here  is  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  ascertainment 
of  fact,  and  the  exclusion  of  doubt — 
so  much  contrast  and  novelty  in 
what  we  find  different  from  our  an- 
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Hannibal,  are  said  tohavebeen  buried, 
and  where  the  exhumation,  at  inter¬ 
vals,  of  many  human  bones,  imparts 
a  verisimilitude  to  the  tradition.  M'e 
examined  the  localities  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  with  considerable  care, 
in  reference  to  the  accounts  both  of 
Livy  and  Polybius.  After  much 
comparison  and  conjecture,  we  in¬ 
clined  rather  to  follow  Polybius,  who 
also,  in  relation  to  the  celebrated 
passage  of  the  Alps,  appears  more 
deserving  of  credit  than  Livy.  Ab¬ 
stracting  from  warlike  associations, 
the  plain  of  Sanguinetto  is  highly 
picturesque.  We  had  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  strolling  over  it,  in  ascending 
the  various  eminences  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  in  gazing  from  them, 
on  the  placid  waters  of  the  dark  blue 
lake  which  lay  far  expanded  below. 

In  this  neighbourhood  we  passed 
the  boundary  which  ushered  us  into 
the  states  of  the  Church.  Here  we 
left  Etruria — a  country  which,  in 
former  times,  was  far  advanced  in 
civilization,  while  Rome,  the  des¬ 
tined  mistress  of  the  world,  had  not 
yet  a  name,  and  was  little  better 
than  the  receptacle  of  a  scanty  band 
of  barbarians.  But  of  all  the  splen¬ 
did  monuments  of  which  we  know 


ticipations — and  so  much  pleasure  in 
the  discovery  of  what  resembles 
them,  that  the  mind  is  thrown  into 
a  very  pleasing  stale  of  excitement 
and  association.  This  1  take  to  be 
the  chief  source  of  our  pleasure  in 
visiting  scenes  with  which,  from 
reading,  we  have  long  been  familiar 
ill  idea.  Polybius  and  Livy  were 
now  in  requisition  ;  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  these  authors  were  critically 
canvassed  on  the  spot.  The  armies 
on  both  sides  we  arranged  and  mar¬ 
shalled,  in  point  of  local  position,  as 
unhesitatingly  as  if  we  had  been  spec- 
Utors  of  the  conflict.  A  small  plain, 
nearly  surrounded  by  rising  ground, 
arophitheatrically  formed,  and  hav¬ 
ing  an  opening  towanl  the  lake,  is 
pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  battle 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman 
Consul.  The  place,  to  this  day,  is 
called  SanguinettOf  as  if  in  ine- 
®f  the  bloody  struggle  which 
dyed  its  soil.  But  some  antiquarians 
pretend  that  the  battle  was  fought  at 
a  little  distance  from  this  place,  near 
a  small  village  called  Ossaija,  where 
we  160,000  Romans,  slaughtered  by 


Etruria  once  could  boast,  such  are 
the  perishing  materials  of  human 
art,  and  such  is  the  overwhelming 
destruction  of  time,  that  almost  every 
trace  has  disappeared  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  singular  and  polished 
Etruscans: — 

— -  names  I  view’d, 

The  greater  part  by  hostile  time  subdued  ? 
Yet  wide  was  spread  their  fame  in  ages 
past, 

And  poets  once  had  promis’d  they  should 
last.” 

Enough,  how'ever,  remains  of  the 
vestiges  of  their  sculpture,  their 
painting,  and  their  architecture,  to 
attest  their  attainment  of  no  mean 
pitch  of  refinement.  Yet  these  af¬ 
ford  but  scanty  and  glimmering 
lights  in  the  general  mass  of  obscu¬ 
rity  which  attends  our  researches 
into  this  once-polished  people. 

After  skirting  the  lake  for  some 
miles,  the  road  ascended,  insinuating 
Itself  into  the  mountains,  and  we 
soon  became  embosomed  in  scenery 
of  a  bold  and  romantic  character. 
Being  tired  of  our  morning's  excur- 
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sioM)  we  were  glad  to  arrive  without 
further  adventure  at  Perugia,  a  city 
containing  edifices  of  some  elegance, 
and  whose  churches  abound  with 
the  fjrimizie  of  Raphael,  and  the 
works  of  his  stiff-pencilled  master, 
Perugino.  In  passing  along  the  road, 
the  picturesque  costume  of  the  i)ea- 
sants  frequently  caught  our  atten¬ 
tion.  That  of  the  women  was  chaste 
and  elegant,  while  the  men  threw 
their  cloaks  around  them  with  a  dis¬ 
position  of  the  drapery  so  truly 
graceful,  that  artists  here  might  have 
a  succession  of  studies  from  morning 
to  night.  Whether  the  natural  turn 
to  elegance  and  grace,  which  so 
much  characterises  all  ranks  in  Italy, 
be  the  effect  of  those  beautiful  mo¬ 
dels  which  art  every  where  presents, 
is  uncertain ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
tlunk,  that  in  this  respect  no  mean 
influence  is  exerted  by  these,  on  a 
certain  class  of  the  people,  whose  at¬ 
titudes  and  deportment  arc  again 
copied  by  the  inferior  grades,  in  ac- 
b(Hrdancc  with  that  principle  of  imi¬ 
tation  which  is  so  natural  to  man. 

Continuing  our  journey,  after 
leaving  Perugia,  we  saw  Assisium, 
the  original  seat  of  the  Franciscan 
Friars,  and  visited,  in  passing,  the 
celebrated  church  of  Madonna  degli 
fAngeli.  At  Foligno  we  tarried  not, 
an  uninteresting  town  of  uninterest- 
ing  people,  but  hied  on  the  beaten 
route  till  we  arrived  at  Terni.  This 
is  a  moderately-sized  town,  built 
jwitli  some  regard  to  regularity  and 
j^egance,  and  containing  about  5000 
inhabitants.  Terni  is  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  birth-place  of  Taci- 
ipJLs,  and  it  contains  some  remains  of 
antiquities,  attesting  its  superior 
\4p^andeur  in  former  ages.  In  parti- 
\  ^lar,  in  the  Bishop's  garden,  traces 
4^6  visible  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
iwith  subterraneous  compartments, 
(#nd  in  the  church  of  S.  Salvadore 
i«#re  extant  some  fragments  of  a 
^,.^'emple  of  the  Sun,  nothing  com- 
i^'j^arable,  in  grandeur,  to  those  avanxi 
^f^a  similar  temple,  which  are  exhi- 
,-bited  at  Rome,  but  still  of  consider- 
'I^ble  beauty  and  interest.  Extensive 
4  |il€mains  of  baths  are  also  to  be  seen 
l-4j|n  the  villa  of  the  Spada  family. 
«)vt|But  the  chief  object  of  attraction  at 
i^’emi  is  the  neighbouring  Cascata 
MarmorCf  a  cataract  formed  by 
,>rthe  fall  of  the  Velino  into  the  Nero, 


two  rivers  in  the  vicinity,  from  a 
height  of  no  less  than  1063  Roman 
feet.  The  water  of  the  Velino  is 
conducted  hy  an  artifleial  cut  to  the 
top  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  dis¬ 
charges  itself  with  one  tremendous 
and  apparently  unbroken  dash,  into 
the  foaming  and  misty  abyss  below. 

1  forget  what  painter  it  was  who, 
on  first  beholding  this  cataract,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Well  done,  water,  by 
G— !"  Softening  the  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression,  we  thoroughly  enter  into 
theenthusiastic  feeling  which  prompt¬ 
ed  the  Exclamation.  Nothing  can  be 
more  sublimely  conceived  than  the 
lines  of  Lord  Byron,  produced  while 
gazing  on  this  turbulent  and  excit¬ 
ing  scene — nothing  more  elegantly 
expressed  than  the  analogy  he  draws 
between  a  point  of  moral  and  ma¬ 
terial  existence,  which  occurred  to 
him  while  contemplating  this  boiling 
abyss. 

Resembling,  ’mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watching  Madness,  with  unalterable 
mien. 

This  waterfall  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  noble  in  Europe,  and,  in 
addition  to  its  intrinsic  grandeur,  it 
boasts  of  a  wide  range  of  accessory 
objects,  which  add  much  to  its  sul^ 
limity— all  moulded  in  the  purest 
harmony  with  each  other,  and  com¬ 
bining  to  present  to  the  spectator 
an  unbroken  picture  of  bold  and  ro¬ 
mantic  scenery.  We  sj^nt,  in  this 
delightful  spot,  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  examining  the  fall  from 
various  points  of  sight,  every  one 
revealing  some  new  attraction,  and 
seeming  to  heighten  the  grandeur  of 
the  general  cfl'ect. 

On  departing  from  Terni,  we 
moved  on  our  course  through  the 
valley  of  that  name ;  a  highly  pic¬ 
turesque  country,  and  esteemed  by 
the  Romans  for  its  richness  and  fer¬ 
tility.  Soon  after  passing  Otricolif 
the  ancient  Ofriculum,  we  crossed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  yellow  Tiber, 
by  means  of  a  tolerably  handsome 
bridge  of  three  spacious  arches.  The 
construction  of  this  bridge  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  Augustus,  but  1  suspect  it 
is  beholden  for  its  present  existence 
to  Pope  Sextus  VI.  I  tried  to  ana¬ 
lyse  my  feelings,  on  beholding  for 
the  first  time  this  much  -  famed 
river,  but  1  found  them  so  miser- 
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ably  clcficient  and  valueless,  that  I 
hushed  them  to  sleep  again  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  1  could.  Indeed  I  am  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  I  experienced  any  thing 
like  emotion  at  all,  and  I  tried  to 
account  for  my  unclassical  apathy, 
by  flattering  myself  that  my  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  celebrated  stream 
was  at  a  place  inauspicious  to  the 
excitement  of  emotion ;  and  that 
had  1  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
my  first  glimpse  of  it  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  at  the  jwns  MUvius,  or  at 
any  other  spot  consecrated  in  the 
pages  of  our  favourite  authors,  1 


to  St.  Gan^h>f.  QJan. 

could  not  have  failed  to  behave 
more  classically.  As  it  was,  I  first 
saw  the  river  at  a  place  with  which 
no  record  had  familiarised  my  imagi¬ 
nation.  No  train  of  excitement  or 
association  was  roused ;  and  after 
gazing,  not  without  some  interest,  I 
confess,  on  a  stream  of  a  muddy 
complexion,  and  about  as  broad  as 
the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  1  dropped  all 
thought  of  it  for  the  present,  and 
directed  my  attention  to  other  ob¬ 
jects,  whose  presence,  as  we  moved 
on,  solicited  attention. 


THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  ST.  GAXGLOF. 


A  fi  Anecdote  of  the  Olden  1 

lU:u  niAjthe  niece  of  Count  Mein- 
hard  of  Ilornstein,  while  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness,  had  vowed  an 
eight  days’  pilgrimage  to  St.  Gang- 
lof,  to  present  to  the  Virgin  a  new 
and  splendid  robe,  in  gratitude  for 
the  assistance  she  had  afforded  her. 
The  robe  was  prepared,  and  as  soon 
as  Ilertha  found  her  strength  suffi¬ 
ciently  restored,  she  set  out  on  lier 
journey. 

Her  road  lay  by  the  side  of  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  Golden  Well, 
which  still  preserves  the  name.  As 
she  drew  near,  she  perceived  an  old 
woman,  much  bent  by  age  and  po¬ 
verty,  seateil  by  the  brink  of  the 
well.  Her  alms-bag  lay  beside  her, 
and  her  staff’  was  clasped  in  her 
trembling  hands. 

llertha  looked  upon  her  with  com¬ 
passion,  and  was  about  to  give  her  an 
alms,  when  the  old  woman  lifted  up 
her  shaking  head,  and  addressed  her 
benefactress— “  Good  -  morrow,  fair 
lady  ;  come  hither  and  do  me  a  ser¬ 
vice.  I  am  old  and  weak  ; — 1  am 
thirsty,  but  I  cannot  stoop,  without 
danger,  to  the  well.  Fill  my  wooden 
cup  with  waUT,  from  this  clear 
spring.” 

The  lady,  without  hesitation, 
filled  the  cup  with  water,  gave  it  to 
the  old  woman,  and  laid  an  alms  in 
her  Up.  The  old  woman  thanked 
her.  Bertha  continued  her  journey 
to.  St.  Cianglof,  and  performed  her 
devotions  at  the  shrine.  When  she 
returned  by  the  well,  the  old  woman 
was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour. 


'ime. — From  the  Gcrjnan. 

she  again  set  out  on  her  pilgrimage, 
and  when  she  reached  the  spot,  the 
old  woman  was  again  seated  by  the 
well.  “  Fair  lady,”  said  she,  “  do 
me  a  service,  and  fill  my  wooden 
cup  with  water  from  the  well.”  Ber¬ 
tha  filled  the  cup,  placed  it  in  her 
withered  hand,  and  laid  her  alms  in 
her  lap.  She  continued  her  journey 
to  St.  Ganglof,  and  performed  her 
devotions. 

The  third  day  she  passed  by  the 
w’ell,  and  again  found  the  old  wo¬ 
man  seated  by  its  side.  She  accosted 
her  with  the  usual  request;  the  lady, 
as  before,  filled  the  cup  ;  and  when 
she  returned,  the  old  woman  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen. 

’I'he  circumstance  appeared  to  her 
rather  singular,  and  on  her  return, 
she  told  the  story  to  -the  Chaplain, 
and  asked  his  opinion.  The  Chap¬ 
lain  thought  the  affair  rather  an  odd 
one.  “  My  daughter,”  said  he,  “  an¬ 
gels,  it  is  said,  have  sometimes  ap¬ 
peared  to  men  in  human  form.^  Even 
the  holy  Virgin  herself  has  some¬ 
times  clothed  herself  in  the  garb  of 
a  beggar,  and  has  richly  rewarded 
her  benefactors.  All  the  holy  manu¬ 
scripts  and  legends  in  the  noble  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Convent  of  St.  George 
are  quite  clear  as  to  the  fact.  Give 
yourself  no  uneasiness,  daughter. 
Continue  to  perform  the  command 
of  the  old  woman,  and  to  give  her 
alms  unasked  ;  they  will  be  repaid  to 
you  an  hundred  fold.” 

Bertha. — May  1  not  address  her, 
and  ask  her  who  she  is,  and  what 
she  is  doing  at  the  well  ? 
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The  Chaplain. — ll'lien  you  have 
seven  times  filled  her  cup,  you  may. 

The  lady  went  the  fourth,  filth, 
and  sixth  days,  to  St.  lianglof,  as 
before.  She  found  the  old  woman 
regularly  at  her  wonted  seat,  filled 
her  cup,  and  gave  her  an  alms.  On 
Uie  seventh  day,  when  she  had  filled 
h^i  cup,  and  given  her  the  usual  do¬ 
nation,  she  paused,  instead  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  her  journey. 

The  Old  Woman. — Why  do  you 
not  proceed,  as  usual,  to  your  devo¬ 
tions? 

Bertha. — To-day  is  the  seventh 
day  of  iny  pilgrimage.  To-morrow 
I  go  for  the  last  time  to  St.  Ganglof. 
Bre  I  go,  1  would  fain  learn  who 
you  are,  and  why  you  come  hither. 

Old  Wovian. — I  am  but  a  poor 
woman,  who  came  hither  to  solicit 
alms  from  wayfaring  passengers. 

Bertha. — 1  never  find  you  here  on 
my  return. 

Old  Woman.-^l  am  then  in  the 
town  *.  You  are  kind  and  compas¬ 
sionate,  and  when  you  return  hither 
to-morrow,  1  will  shew  you  what 
you  will  be  pleased  to  sec. 

The  lady  waited  for  the  morrow 
with  impatience.  It  came  at  last, 
and  she  hastened  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  old  woman  was  seat¬ 
ed,  as  usual,  by  the  well.  She  filled 
ibe  cup,  placed  her  alms  in  her  lap, 
«lid  stood  waiting  for  the  old  woman 
to  address  her.  “  Proceed,**  said 
ihc,  **  to  St.  Ganglof.  When  you 
Return  you  will  find  roe  here,  and  I 
^ill  then  fulfil  my  promise.**  Bertha 
went,  and  on  her  return  she  for  the 
first  time  found  the  old  woman  still 
seated  by  the  well, 
o  Old  Woman. — You  are  come  at 
kngth,  my  child. 

j  Bertha. — Fulfil  your  promise  then, 
;.^d  show  me  what  1  am  to  sec. 
v  Old  Woman. — And  what  would 


Bertha. — Why,  yes.  But  remem¬ 
ber  he  must  be  very  handsome. 

Old  Woman. — That  is  as  Heaven 
pleases.  But  you  shall  see  him. 

She  drew  forth  a  polished  plate 
from  her  basket,  and  neld  it  before 
tlie  eyes  of  the  lady. 

Old  Woman. — Now,  are  you  satis¬ 
fied  ?  - 

Bertha — (shuddering) — God  of 
Heaven  I  What  is  this  ! 

Old  Woman. — How,  what  have  you 
seen  ? 

Jdertha. — A  monster — a  CQal-black 
visage  with  red  eyes — horns  ! 

Old  Woman. — Horns! 

Bertha. — \Yeetch,  it  was  the  devil. 

Old  Woman—-  ( calmly )  — So  I 
thought. 

Bertha. — Thou  art  a  witch,  an  old 
villainous  hag.  Wretch,  knowest 
thou  not  that  I  am  the  niece  of  Count 
Meinhard,  whose  word  can  send  thee 
in  an  instant  to  the  scaffold. 

Old  Woman. — When  he  has  me  in 
his  power  he  may ;  not  sooner. 

Bertha. — Is  this  the  reward  of  my 
kindness? 

Old  Woman. — What  shall  be,  shall 
be. 

Bertha. — Thou  at  least  shalt  not 
escape  the  stake,  ungrateful  wretch. 

Old  Woman. — That  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Bertha  quitted  the  spot  with  rapi¬ 
dity,  came  almost  breathless  to  her 
uncle,  and  told  him  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  Chaplain  clasped  his 
hands  together  in  terror.  The  Count 
sent  his  people  in  all  directions,  but 
the  old  woman  remained  undiscover¬ 
ed,  and  consequently  unburned. 

The  Confessor  to  whom,  as  he  said 
himself,  the  safety  of  the  young 
lady*s  soul  was  entrusted,  enjoined 
poor  Bertha  so  many  fasts  and  pen¬ 
ances,  that  in  the  course  of  a  month 


you  wish  to  see  ?. 

Bertha. — In  truth  I  know  not. 

Old  Woman. — You  should  have 
'  jpiought  before.  Would  you  wish  to 
jfee  your  soul  ? 

J  Bertha. — My  soul !  Nay,  I  should 
^jiave  no  wish  to  see  my  soul.  There 
1|^|re  many  things  a  young  maiden 
^^ould  rather  see. 

*  Old  Woman. — Your  future  lovei 
|Knd  husband,  perhaps?. 


she  was  as  pale  and  meagre  as  if  she 
had  taken  the  veil.  At  last  her  uncle 
found  it  necessary  to  interfere ;  the 
penances  were  shortened,  the  fasts 
omitted,  and  Bertha  regained  her 
beauty  and  loveliness.  By  degrees, 
the  story  faded  from  her  memory ; 
and  she  again  possessed  that  repose 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  had 
been  disturbed  by  this  mysterioua 
incident. 


Weimar,  near  which  the  Castle  of  Homstein  is  situated. 


The  V'it^iinia.(c  it  S(.  dunghf- 


The  voung  Count  Otto,  of  Il.i^cn- 
burg,  bail  long  admired  the  fair  Ber¬ 
tha,  and  only  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  discovering  to  her  the 
impression  she  had  made  on  his 
licart.  Tlie  wished- for  opportunity 
soon  after  occurred,  during  the  ban¬ 
quets  given  by  Count  Poppo  ^  on 
llenneberg  on  Ids  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  Orlamunda.  4 

(’ount  Meinhard  and  his  niece, 
with  the  young  ('ount  (^tto,  were  ot 
the  party.  'I'hc  banquet  was  splen¬ 
did.  Music  and  the  dance  prolonged 
the  pleasures  of  the  night;  and  in  one 
of  those  intervals,  which  every  one 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter 
knows  how  to  turn  to  account  in  a 
ball-room,  the  youthful  Count  had 
poured  into  the  ear  of  the  blushing 
maiden  his  tale  of  love. 

She  listened  with  a  downcast  look, 
and  answered,  like  a  well-bred  and 
obedient  maiden  of  those  days,  that 
lie  must  first  obtain  her  uncle’s  con¬ 
sent  ;  for  that  a  young  lady  had  no 
power,  without  the  consent  of  her  pa¬ 
rents  or  her  guardians,  to  contract  any 
engagement.  Otto  thought  the  answer 
quite  satisfactory,  and  determined, 
without  a  moment’s  delay,  to  speak 
to  Count  Meinhard  on  the  subject. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the 
guests,  by  way  of  varying  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  evening,  had  asked,  and 
obtained  permission  to  perform  a 
masquerade.  The  hall  now  began  to 
fill  with  masks  of  the  strangest  and 
most  grotesque  appearance,  which 
nothing  but  the  wild  and  fanciful 
imaginations  of  that  period  could 
have  devised. 

Bertha  was  accosted  by  a  mask  in 
the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  whom  she  could 
not  discover,  and  wlio  continued  to 
annoy  her  with  bis  assiduities.  Weary 
of  tliis  i>crsecution,  she  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  escape  from  him,  when, 
turning  round,  she  saw  before  her 
the  horrible  countenance  with  the 
red  eyes  and  frightful  claws  which 
had  appeared  to  her  in  the  magic 
glass  of  the  old  woman  of  the  well. 

She  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  sunk  on 
the  ground.  The  guests  crowded 
®txHind  her,  and  she  was  gently  re¬ 
moved  from  the  hall  to  her  chamber, 
where  she  slowly  recovered  her  sen- 

her  maidens 

ni*ht 


Next  morning  she  confided  the 
cause  of  her  illness  to  her  uncle,  and 
a  solemn  consultation  immediately 
took  place.  No  one  had  seen  the 
dreadful  mask  which  occasioned  this 
disorder,  and  they  were  at  last  drawn 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole 
was  some  unnatural  delusion  of  the 
devil. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  tlic 
Monks  of  St.  George,  who,  after  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  “  I'bat,  as  it  was  evident 
the  father  of  lies  bad  formed  a  syste¬ 
matic  plan  to  lay  bold  of  the  soul  of 
poor  Bertha,  the  only  tvay  in  which 
she  could  be  protected  against  a  re¬ 
petition  of  his  visits  would  he  to 
shut  licr  up  immediately  in  a  con¬ 
vent.” 

Bertha  could  not  perceive  the 
soundness  of  this  conclusion,  for  the 
knowledge  she  already  had  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  conventual  life  was 
by  no  means  calculated  to  inspire  her 
with  the  wish  of  passing  the  days  of 
her  youth  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister; 
and  Count  Meinhard  himself,  who 
had  no  children  of  his  own,  and  who 
had  always  looked  on  Bertha  as  a 
daughter,  would  not  hear  of  the  niea- 
sure  at  that  time.'  lie  determined 
to  wait,  and  to  see  what  should  hap¬ 
pen  further,  before  consenting  to  de¬ 
vote  his  beloved  niece  to  the  gloom 
of  a  convent.  In  this  resolution  he 
was  confirmed  by  Otto,  who  could 
scarcely  listen  with  patience  to  the 
proposal  ;  and  the  Monks,  finding 
their  advice  rejected,  gave  them  up 
as  very  heretic  and  incorrigible  cha¬ 
racters. 

Meinhard  and  his  niece  returned 
to  Ins  castle.  Thitlier  they  were 
followed  by  Otto,  who  now  made  his 
proposal  in  form,  and  was  accepted. 
But  Count  Meinhard  exacted  from 
him  a  condition  that  he  should  wait 
with  patience  for  a  year.  This,  as 
eyery  one  knows,  was  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  and  reasonable  adjournment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  customs  of  the  olden 
time. 

Both  waited  with  impatience,  how¬ 
ever,  chiding  the  slow  movements  of 
the  revolving  year,  and  rejoicing 
when  the  returning  spring  brought 
nearer  tlie  period  of  their  union. 

The  marriage-day  was  fixed,  and 
four  weeks  only  w’cre  now  wanting 


\o  complete  their  happiness.  Count 
Meinhard  was  happy  because  he  saw 
uU  around  him  so,  and  Otto  as  happy 
aainipatience  would  allow  him  to  be. 

He  slept  only  indifferently  well  at 
night ;  but  one  night  in  particular 
he  was  more  restless  and  sleepless 
dian  usual.  He  sprang  out  of  bed, 
and  bethought  himself,  almost  with¬ 
out  knowing  why,  that,  midnight  as 
it  was,  he  could  cool  his  feverish  and 
nervous  irritation  by  a  turn  in  the 
castle  garden.  He  hastily  threw  on 
his  mantle,  put  his  sword  under  his 
ann,  cautiously  descended  the  small 
winding  staircase  of  the  tower  in 
which  he  slept,  or  rather  could  not 
•kep,  and  came  into  the  garden. 

The  night  was  calm  and  still.  The 
wind  scarcely  rustled  through  the 
boughs  of  the  old  fruit-trees  which 
hprdered  the  walks.  The  moon  had 
gone  down,  but  the  faint  light  of  a 
gummer  night  rendered  objects  vi¬ 
sible  at  some  distance.  The  Count 
psoved  slowly  down  the  centre  walk, 
enjoying  the  fresh  air  of  the  night, 
which  calmed  the  fever  of  his  nerves, 
and  restored  bis  frame  to  tranquil¬ 
lity.  At  length  something  like  the 
qiurmur  of  distant  voices  struck  on 
hia  ear.  He  was  now  approaching 
tho  back-door  of  the  garden,  and  as 
he  paused  and  listened,  he  heard 
toil  more  distinctly  the  sound  of 
Tnices,  as  in  conversation.  With  slow 
and  cautious  steps  he  drew  near,  and 
perceived,  through  the  dim  light,  a 
figure  standing  in  the  door- way,  who 
■Mined  to  be  addressing  some  one 
without  the  garden.  The  voices 
were  those  of  men. 

“  You  delay  too  long,”  said  the 
person  on  the  outside. 

;  ft  Not  at  all,”  replied  the  figure 
who  stood  within ;  **  matters  are  not 
to  be  managed  so  easily  as  you 
UBnk.” 

***  Of  what  avail  are  your  plans  ? 
They  never  will  bring  matters  to  a 
conclusion.  Count  Meinhard  will 
ndiake  his  niece  his  heiress,  and  we 
are  sent  empty  away.  Were  she 
OQce  only  fairly  immured  in  a  clois¬ 
ter,  his  estates  could  not  escape  us. 
We  should,  then  have  terrified  him 
in  the  hour  of  death  with  fearful 
pictures  of  hell-fire,  promised  him  a 
free  passage  to  heaven,  by  putting 
on  the  cowl  and  the  robe  of  the 
monk,  and  his  vast  possessions  would 
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have  become  the  pro]>crty  of  the 
Convent,  as  his  spiritual  administra¬ 
tor.  But  you  delay, — and  delay  for 
ever, — and  in  the  meantime  Otto  car¬ 
ries  off  the  maiden  and  the  estates.” 

“  Slow  but  suj'e,  is  our  system.” 

“  Delay  will  never  do  here.  The 
marriage  is  close  at  hand,  and  then 
what  becomes  of  your  security  .^” 

“  But  let  me  speak.” 

Well,  what  then  ?” 

“  AV’’e  must  give  the  maiden  ano¬ 
ther  view  of  the  devil’s  portrait.” 

‘‘  Aye,  but  where  — and  how  ?” 

**  How  !  why,  as  we  did  before. 
And  where  !  On  her  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Ganglof,  where  she  goes  to-inoirow 
to  promise  a  dress  to  the  Virgin,  and 
to  bespeak  her  good  graces  for  her 
intended  marriage.” 

**  Exactly;  that  will  do ;  but  stay  ; 
Father  Martin,  the  devil’s  represen¬ 
tative,  is  a  strong  fellow  ;  why  may 
he  not  carry  her  off  at  once  }  1  can 
easily  procure  a  conveyance  ;  and  once 
fairly  in  n  cloister,  we  shall  take  care 
she  shall  not  revisit  the  vanities  of 
this  world.  Count  Meinhard  shall 
be  given  to  understand  tliat  the  devil 
has  carried  off  his  niece  at  last,  and 
then  we  shall  convert  part  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  into  masses  for  ner  soul.’* 

“  Very  well,  so  be  it.  But  what 
will  Otto  say  ?” 

Why,  he  must  just  sleep  with^ 
out  his  bride.” 

**  But  suppose  the  lady  should  die 
of  fright?” 

*Mn  God’s  name  let  her  do  so. 
What  is  it  to  us  ?  If  she  die — why, 
she  is  gone,  and  our  blessing  sbali 
go  with  her.” 

**  Well — the  Saints  protect  you ! 
It  is  cursedly  dark — I  wish  1  were 
safe  in  my  cell.” 

“  Nonsense  !  You  don’t  believe — ” 

'Mn  the  dark,  I  believe  in  any¬ 
thing.  It  is  a  far  way  to  the  monas¬ 
tery,  and  under  the  dark  shadow  of- 
these  monstrous  elms,  the  imamna^. 
tion  frames  a  thousand  frightful 
images.” 

**  If  you  chuse  to  remain  with  roe 
at  the  castle,  you  may.” 

Then  by  all  means  let  it  be  so. 
The  night  is  no  man’s  friend,  and  1 
don’t  know  whether  the  way  home  is 
altogether  safe.  But  vou  have  some¬ 
thing  comfortable  at  band,  I  hope.” 

**  Two  good  vessels  of  Rhine  wine.” 

St.  Francis  lie  praised !  We 
E 
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shall  spend  the  night  devoutly,  #e- 
rundum  Jacietn  sanctorum.  *  Let 
every  thing  be  done  decently,  and  in 
order/  Heaven  made  the  grape  to 
comfort  the  heart  of  roan,  and  we^ 
shall  shew  our  gratitude  by  obeying 
the  intention  of  Providence.  To  do 
the  Count  justice,  he  keeps  a  good 
glass  of  wine  in  his  cellar.  He  is  a 
very  respectable  person  indeed — very 
respectable ;  only  1  wish  he  would 
pray  a  little  more — and  pay  a  little 
better.  But  St.  Francis  forbid  that 
any  one  should  be  listening!'* 

“Who?" 

“  Otto,  for  instance." 

“  He  is  sound  enough.  Til  warrant 
you." 

“  Then  come  along — in  Heaven's 
name.  As  for  your  two  flasks  of 
Rhine  wine,  the  morning  sun  shall 
never  dawn  on  them — that's  settled. 
All  is  transitory  in  this  life ;  wine  is 
made  only  to  be  drunk  up ;  man  is 
born  only  to  die." 

“  Hoary  villains!"  exclaimed  Otto, 
as  he  rushed  forward,  and  seized  the 
monks  by  their  cowls,  “  your  treach¬ 
ery  also  has  had  its  time !" 

“  All  good  spirits  watch  over  us !" 
cried  the  affrighted  monks. 

“  Talk  not  of  spirits — I  am  a 
roan — Otto  of  Kafernburg,  who , 
sleeps  so  soundly,  while  villains  are 
crouching  like  moles  in  the  dark, 
and  hatching  their  infernal  plots  in 
congenial  gloom.  Come  forward  to 
the  Count.  If  you  do  not  go  quietly, 
I  will  beat  tbe  brains  out  of  your 
heads — if  you  have  got  such  a  thing 
about  you.’' 

**  Count,  you  mistake— 't was  but 
a  joke." 

“  No  matter— I  am  in  earnest. 
Forward  !*' 

“  Will  you  draw  down  on  your 
heed  the  ban  of  the  Church  ?'* 

“  It  will  be  more  easily  borne  than 
the  weight  of  such  a  conscience  as 
yewTs/* 


“  Will  you  dare,  then,  to  lay  hands 
on  members  of  a  holy  order  ?'* 

“  Holy  !  Good  Heaven — holiness 
in  the  mouth  of  traitors  such  as 
these  I  But  do  you  think  I  fear  your 
feeble  anathemas  ?  Forth,  1  say,  or 
I  will  shew  you  that  my  arm  is 
heavy.” 

“  We  are  two  to  one.  *  Despair 
gives  courage.  Bethink  thee,  Otto. 
If  we  once  determine  to  resist — " 

“  The  first  who  dares  to  lift  hand 
or  foot  against  me,  I  shall  pierce 
him  through  and  through,  as  I  would 
a  dog.  Forward,  I  say,  for  the  last 
time."  ' 

Still  they  hesitated ;  but  a  few 
strokes  over  the  shoulders  with  the 
flat  side  of  Otto's  sword  soon  brought 
them  to  their  senses.  Otto  drove 
the  reluctant  and  struggling  monks 
before  him  to  the  castle,  gave  the 
alarm,  and  ordered  the  servants  im¬ 
mediately  to  waken  Count  Mein- 
hard. 

He  listened  to  the  story  in  silence, 
and  addressing  the  Monks  with  e 
look  of  extreme  contempt,  told  them 
they  were  unworthy  of  his  resent¬ 
ment,  and  ordered  them  instantly  to 
leave  his  presence.  Otto  by  no  means 
wished  to  allow  them  to  escape  with 
so  gentle  a  punishment,  and  remon¬ 
strated  with  the  Count.  “  They  are 
sufliciently  punished,”  said  Mein- 
hard,  “  by  the  sight  of  men  of  ho¬ 
nour,  whom  they  dare  not  look  upon, 
and  the  consciousness  that  their 
Schemes  of  villany  are  detected  ;  they 
and  their  Order  shall  long  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  remember  the  Pilgrimage  to 
St.  Ganglof.” 

Nothing  now  remained  to  prevent 
the  union  of  the  lovers.  No  witch  sat 
by  the  waters  of  the  Gk)lden  Well ; 
and  many  a  time  did  the  bride  of 
Otto  perform  her  wonted  journey  to 
St.  Ganglof,  to  thank  the  Virgin  for 
tbe  happiness  she  enjoyed  as  a  wife 
and  a  mother. 
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As  we  do  not  pretend  to  assume  to  mtnkind ;  because  the  peculiar 
any  regularity  in  our  lucubrations,  tenets  of  that  religion  whose  devoted 
wusiball  now  proceed  to  take  a  sum-  servants  they  were,  rigidly  precluded 
roary  and  condensed  view  of  the  ori-  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  oa 
gin  or  invention  of  Printing — an  art  tending  to  subvert  the  slavish  domi- 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  nion  which  they  had  obtained  over 
of  the  purest  blessings  of  mortality,  the  minds  of  the  people.  Of  course 
The  invention  of  Printing  is  usu-  we  allude  to  the  monks,  who  occu« 
ally  attributed  to  Laurence  Cos-  pied  some  portion  of  their  time  in 
ter,  a  native  of  Haerlem  ;  but  the  transcribing  such  works  as  were  cal- 
Itoaour  has  been  sturdily  disputed,  culated  to  establish  or  strengthen 
both  by  John  Guttenhurg  of  Stras-  their  doctrines,  and  to  preserve  from 
b«rg,  and  John  Faustus,  or  Fust,  oblivion  the  historical  occurrences 
the  pretended  conjuror"*  of  Men tz.  which  they  themselves  witnessed. 
Again,  John  Mansel,  and  the  hro-  Hence  came  many  of  our  ancient 
thcrs  Conrad  and  Arnold,  both  bur-  chronicles,  and  many  an  artful  in- 
getses  of  Mentz,  have  laid  claim  to  culcation  of  doctrinal  points,  calcula- 
their  share  of  the  discovery,  as  have  ted,  not  altogether  for  the  instruction 
likewise  Peter  Scheffer,  Peter  Gern-  and  amendment  of  the  laiety,  but 
•heim,  Thomas  Peterson,  Laurence  for  the  extension  of  that  powerful 
Genson,  another  John  Guttenhurg,  influence  which  the  priesthood  had 
and  some  others.  It  will  at  first  already  obtained  over  the  consciences 
■igbt  appear  very  strange,  that  the  of  their  disciples.  That  this  system 
origin  of  so  important  and  so  remark-  was  fraught  with  many  abuses  we 
able  an  invention  should  be  thus  dis-  all  know  ;  how  in  truth  could  it  he 
pttted,  and  remain  even  to  this  day  otherwise,  when  the  facts  that  were 
not  altogether  satisfactorily  settled ;  recorded,  and  the  doctrines  which 
but  we  can  explain  the  circumstance,  were  advocated,  received  no  scruti- 
by  observing,  that  the  most  of  these  nizing  correction*  till  long  after  the 
men  were  partners,  and  consequently,  period  of  their  actual  occurrence  ? 
99  all  contributed  to  the  chaige,  all  We  may  mention,  en  jtassant,  as 
wished  to  share  the  glory.  For  this  proof  of  this,  the  numerous  absurd 
^son  every  one  of  them  claimed  the  and  marvellous  legends  which  were 
honour  of  the  invention ;  and  since  found  among  the  archives  of  our 
the  controversy  could  not  be  so  easi-  old  monasteries,  and  which  had  been 
H  decided,  even  during  their  own  received  by  the  credulous  Catholics 
life*time,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sup-  as  the  miraculous  achievements  of 
igose  that  we  should  he  able  to  give  a  renowned  Saints.  Mr  D’lsraeli  has 
More  clear  elucidation  of  the  affair  given  the  following  explanation  of 
mi  this  distance  of  time  and  place.  these  precious  fables  :  Before  any 
Living,  as  we  now  do,  in  an  age  colleges  were  established  in  the  mo- 
when  learning  and  liberality  have  so  nasteries  where  the  schools  were  held» 

. materially  ameliorated  the  condition  the  Professors  in  Rhetoric  frequent- 
of  the  people,  and  when  the  arts  ly  gave  their  scholars  the  life  of  some 
and  sciences  flourish  and  improve  in  Saint  for  a  trial  of  their  talent  at 
a  manner  altogether  unprecedented,  amplification.  The  students  being 
we  can  form  no  very  accurate  idea  of  consuntly  at  a  loss  to  furnish  out 
the  peat  change  which  was  effected  their  pages,  invented  these  wonder- 
Jn  the  world  by  the  invention  and  ful  adventures.  The  good  Fathers 
,^e  of  Printing.  Before  this  took  of  that  age,  whose  simplicity  was 
^ace,  there  was — if  we  may  so  ex-  ‘  not  inferior  to  their  devotion,  were 
press  ouTselves—a  complete  mono-  so  delighted  with  these  flowers  of 
poly  of  learning  and  knowledge  in  a  Rhetoric,  that  they  were  induced  to 
class  of  men  the  least  adapted  to  make  a  collection  of  these  miraculous 
^iJcr  their  infonnation  serviceable  compositions ;  not  imagining  that  at 
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konie  future  jurioil  tlicy  would  be-  inously  ascribed  to  Jolm  Meniel. 
conic  matters  of  faith*.  But  when  Aldus  Manutius.  that  learned  W 
James  de  Voraignc,  (Vicar-Gene-  netian  Printer,  found  out  the  Italic 
ral  of  the  Jacobins),  Peter  Nadal,  characters,  winch  received  their  name 
and  Peter  Kehadetieira.  wrote  the  from  the  country  where  they  were 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  they  sought  for  first  invented.  He  was  also  the  first 
their  materials  in  the  libraries  of  the  who  printed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
inonasterie's  ;  and,  awakening  from  At  11  aerlem  they  keep  with  par- 
tht.'  dual  these  manuscripts  of  ampli-  ticular  care,  in  a  silver  casket,  and 


their  materials  in  the  libraries  of  the  who  printed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
inonasterie's  ;  and,  awakening  from  At  II aerlem  they  keep  with  par- 
the  dust  these  manuscripts  of  ampli-  ticular  care,  in  a  casket,  and 

ficaiion,  imagined  that  they  made  an  covered  with  silk,  the  Jirst  book,  ac- 
invaluable  present  to  the  world,  by  cording  to  the  assertion  of  the  Haer- 
laying  before  them  these  bulky  ab-  lemites,  that  ever  was  printed.^  Its 
surdities.  The  people  received  them  title  is  Speculum -Humarice  balva^ 
with  all  imaginable  simplicity — tor  tiuui.s,’*  and  it  is  illustrated,  with  se- 
who  could  dare  to  reflect  upon  the  veral  curious  figures.  The  keeping 
veracity  or  judgment  of  a  Vicar-  of  this  rarity  is  entrusted  to  several 


General ! — and  with  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  dangerous  for  any  one 
ever  to  suspect  the  reality  of  these 
pious  fictions.  We  are  indebted  to 


magistrates,  each  of  whom  has  a  key 
of  the  casket.  The  statue  of  Lau¬ 
rence  Coster  is  also  to  be  aeen  in 
that  city  ;  as  is  his  house,  which 


Tillemont,  to  Fleury,  Baillet,  Lamoi,  formerly  had  the  following  inscrip, 
and  Bollandus,  for  having  cleared  tion,  in  letters  of  gold,  on  the  door : 
away  much  of  this  rubbish ;  and  re-  memorize  sacrum. 


.jecting  what  was  false  by  an  en-  TypographiaArsArtium  Omnium  Con, er. 
lightened  criticism,  they  have  made  hie  primura  inveiita  circa 

that  probable  which  before  was  An„um  1440. 

doubtful  T.  ...  ,  1  j 

To  return  from  this  digression.  following  verses  were  ai  e  . 

The  new  secret,  whoever  miglit  have  Vana  quid  Archetypes  Praela  Moguntia 
been  the  immediate  inventors,  was  jaci^? 

quickly  divulged,  and  the  invention  Haerlemi  Archetypes  Praelaque  nata 
was  communicated  to  the  principal 

cities  in  Europe.  We  will  not  pre-  monstrante  Deo,  Laurentms 

tend  to  give  an  account  of  the  indi- 

viduals  by  whom  it  was  propagated  ;  Virum,  dissimulare  Deum 

for  so  hot  has  been  the  dispute  on 

the  subject,  that  we  should  acquire  If  what  Trigaltius,  and  other  tra- 
no  credit  by  endeavouring  to  set  it  vellers,  have  affirmed,  be  true,  name- 
right.  Wc  may  mention,  however,  W,  that  printing  has  been  in  use  in 
that  Coster,  as  far  as  we  can  make  China  from  the  earliest  times,  it  is 
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that  Coster,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  had  the  ^eatest  share  in  the 
original  invention  ;  for  there  are  cer- 
twnly  no  hooks  of  Faustus's  impres- 


China  from  the  earliest  times,  it  is 
very  probable  that  its  European  in¬ 
ventors  were  nothing  more  than  imi- 


tunly  no  hooks  of  Faustus’s  impres-  tators,  after  all.  Guy  Panciroli  posi- 
uoD  so  ancient  as  those  which  have  tively  affirms  it;  and  Count  Moscardo, 
wen  prmted  by  Coster.  But  neither  who  quotes  him,  does  not  question 
he  nor  Faustus  was  the  author  of  the  the  truth  of  it.  The  French  histo- 
nnest  and  most  useful  improvement  rian  Mezeray  advocates  the  same 
in  the  art ;  for  tbev  engraved  their  opinion  in  his  life  of  Charles  the 
characters  on  wood,  so  that  every  Seventh.  All  the  older  writers  on 
plate  b^me  useless  as  soon  as  the  China  agree  on  this  point,  and  par- 
iropresaion  was  taken,  since  the  let-  ticularly  John  Mendoza  Gonzales, 
^  separated.  The  who  informs  us  in  his  travels  through 
mode  of  catting  types  was  not  invent-  China,  that  he  has  seen  a  Chinese 

th**  ^ »  *0^  hook,  printed  600  years  before  the 

the  honour  of  this  mvenuon  is  unani-  art  was  known  in  Europe.  However 

and  Ignatius  Loyola  derived  that  holy 

rj'’”'*'  T^,***”  »f  ‘he  Order  of  the  J^ 

and  «  ablv  cincKnl  h.  H  *■**■  **  ***  J’fcrer  &iii:rortitn_The  Flowers  of  the  Saints— 
Slid  IS. bl,  exposed  by  Hoepmianus,  in  his  work  Dc  Ori^ueJeni/arum,  lib.  Leap.  1. 

t  Cunobilies  of  Lilcraiurc.  First  Scries.  VoL  I.  p.  Ur. 
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ibb  niay  be  ue  will  not  pretend  to 
decide ;  nor  are  we  very  anxious 
abeut  the  matter,  for  wc  know  of 
no  benetit  that  would  accrue  from 
ihe  discussion. 

When  tirst  tbe  art  of  printing  was 
diaooyeied,  they  only  made  use  of 
one  side  of  a  page  ;  they  bad  not  yet 
found  out  the  expedient  of  impress* 
ing  the  other.  When  their  editions 
were  intended  to  be  curious,  they 
omitted  to  print  the  first  letter  of 
a  chapter,  for  which  they  left 
bhmk  space,  that  it  might  be  printed 
or  illuminated  at  the  option  of  the 
purchaser.  Several  ancient  volumes 
of  these  early  times  have  been  found, 
where  these  letters  are  wanting,  as 
they  neglected  to  have  them  supplied. 

When  the  art  of  printing  was  first 
established,  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
learned  to  be  correctors  of  the  press 
to  the  eminent  printers,  many  of 
whom,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
were  men  of  great  learning  them- 
selves.  Physicians,  Lawyers,  and 
crcD  Bishops,  occupied  this  depart¬ 
ments  The  printers  then  added  fre¬ 
quently  to  their  own  names  those 
of  tbe  correctors  of  the  press,  and 
editions  were  valued  according  to  the 
reputation  and  abilities  of  the  cor¬ 
rector. 

In  the  productions  of  early  printing 
may  be  distinguished  the  various  and 
splendid  editions  which  were  made 
ei  Primers,  or  Prayer-Books,  They 
were  embellished  with  cuts,  finished 
in  a  most  elegant  taste  ;  many  of  them 
weiie"  ludicrous,  and  several  were 
ainoene.  In  one  of  them  an  angel 
ia  ivpresented  crowning  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  God  tbe  Father  himself 
attisting  at  the  ceremony.  Some¬ 
times  St.  Michael  is  seen  overcoming 
Satan,  and  sometimes  St.  Anthony 
appMrs  resolutely  defending  himself 
against  the  renewed  and  persevering 
attacks  of  various  devils,  of  most  hi¬ 
deous  forms:  nor  is  the  bold  St. 
Dunstan  overlooked,  but  duly  de¬ 


picted  holding  the  enemy  of  man¬ 
kind  by  the  nose  with  his  pincers. 
The  Primer  of  Salisbnrie,  1531,  is 
full  of  curious  cuts  :  at  the  bottom  • 
of  the  title-page  is  the  following  re¬ 
markable  Prayer ; — 

God  be  in  my  Bede 

And  in  my  Understandygne, 
God  be  in  my  Kyen, 

And  in  my  Lookynge. 

God  be  in  my  Mouihe, 

And  in  my  Spekynge  : 

God  be  in  my  Hcrte 
And  in  my  Thirstynge, 

God  be  at  myn  Ende 
And  at  my  Depurtyngc. 

The  first  book  that  was  printed 
with  a  date  is  a  Latin  Psalter,  in 
black  letter  ;  it  was  printed  by  Faus- 
tus  and  Schoefier,  in  Mentz,  August 
14,  1457*.  The  first  Latin  Classic 
ever  printed  was  Cicero's  Offices, 
printed  at  Mentz,  1465.  The  first 
Greek  book  that  was  printed  is  Las- 
caris'  Greek  Grammar,  printed  at 
Milan,  January  30,  1476.  A  copy 
of  this  work  was  purchased  for  the 
late  King's  library,  at  Dr  Askew's 
sale,  in  1775,  for  £.21,  10s.  The 
first  Greek  Classic  that  was  printetl 
was  an  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys¬ 
sey,  printed  at  Florence  in  1488,  in 
2  volumes  folio ;  and,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  Mr  Pickering,  of  Chancery  - 
Lane,  London,  possesses  a  copy  of 
this  beautiful  work.  The  first  book 
printed  in  the  Eng’lish  Lan^af^e  is 
the  **  Hecueyll  of  the  History es  of 
Troye,"  in  1471,  an  imjierfect  cony 
of  which  was  sold,  in  1812,  for  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  one  thousand 
and  sixty  pounds  !  But  tbe  first  book 
printed  in  England  is  “  The  Game 
of  Chess,**  in  1474,  both  printed  in 
black  letter  by  Caxton.  Down  to 
the  year  1540,  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  had  printed  but  one  Classic, 
which  was  a  book  of  Tully's  Epistles, 
printed  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
W olsey.  Cambridge  had  not  printed 


*  At  Nuremberg  is  u  very  superb  library,  collected  from  the  ruins  of  several  con¬ 
vents  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  contains  a  book  which  was  printed  at 
8f^e  in  the  year  1446,  by  Faustus.  There  seems  to  be  some  error  here,  as  there  is 
aollher  copy  of  the  same  work,  which  is  a  Treatise  on  Predestination,  at  Mentz,  bcar- 
iag^e  date  1459,  and  also  printed  by  Faustus.  At  the  end  of  this  there  is  an  ad- 
Viftbement,  which  informs  us  that  this  work  was  not  written  by  the  hand,  but  was 
frtttcd  by  an  admirable  secret,  newly  invented*  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  first 
Ilipression  made  at  Mentz. '  There  is  at  Basil  an  impression  of  Durandus*  OJ/lciull, 
ju^plltd  also  by  Faustus  in  1459. 
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any  Classic  at  this  time*  ^he  6rst 
Greek  book  jirinitd  in  England  was 
the  Homilies,  ])rinted  in  1543,  at 
the  expense  of  Sir  Jolin  Cheke,  who 
established  the  Greek  Lecture^  at 
Cambridge.  From  these  facts,  Eng¬ 
land,  with  its  two  splendid  Univer¬ 
sities,  together  with  all  its  immense 
resources  of  wealth  and  learning,  was 
sixty-seven  years  later  than  Milan, 
in  adding  to  Greek  Literature  from 
its  own  press  ;  and  after  Meniz  had 
printed  a  Latin  Classic,  Oxford  fol¬ 
lowed  at  the  respectful  distance  of 
seventy-five  years!  That  commer¬ 
cial  cities  on  the  continent,  at  this 
early  era,  should '  have  so  far  out¬ 
stripped  us  in  emulation,  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  when,  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  collect  the  scattered  frag¬ 
ments  of  early  typography,  without 
limitation  of  expense,  and  often  with¬ 
out  discrimination  of  their  worth, 
has  been  sufficient  to  confer  distinc¬ 
tion  on  men  of  the  first  rank  and  for¬ 
tune  of  our  time. 

Not  that  we  olyect  to  this:  it 
would  be,  indeed,  inconsistent  if  we, 
who  pretend  to  aspire  to  the  suhli- 
niittes  of  Bibliography,  should  carp 
at  our  fellow-lal^urers  in  the  same 
field.  But  we  do  think,  that  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  books,  which  derive  their 
claim  to  notice  merely  from  the  un¬ 
frequency  of  their  occurrence,  is  a 
very  silly  passion  ;  and  we  perfectly 
agree  with  Mr  Giftbrd,  in  the  censure 
whicli  he  passes  in  his  introduction 
to  the  works  of  Massinger,  on  those 
individuals  who  devote  their  time 
and  their  money  to  such  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  pastime.  It  is  this  absurd  test 
of  merit,  so  often  arrogated  by  vain 
and  elfish  collectors,  that  has  brought 
Bibliography  into  disrepute,  and  even 
contempt.  But  if  the  pure  and  per¬ 
fect  use  of  this  predilection  be  well 
considered,  we  stiall  find,  that  not 
only  is  it  a  pleasing  pursuit,  but 
one  that  is  also  abundantly  instruc¬ 
tive,  for  it  will  shew  us  most  clearly, 
that  most  interesting  of  all  views,  the 
process  of  the  human  mind.  What, 
lor  instance,  can.  be  more  pleasant 
than  a  review  of  the  Poets  of  Great 
Briuin  ?  Let  us  glance  at  those  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  has 
lieen  truly  designated  as  “  the  reign 
j  geuius.”  Besides,  we 

shall  by  these  means  perceive  the 
actual  disposition  and  mahners  of 
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the  people,  as  influencing  the  inspi, 
ration  of  Apollo’s  votaries.  How 
splendid  are  the  moral  charms,  the 
exuberant  fancy,  the  Doric  delicacy, 
and  the  harmony  and  force  of  Ian. 
guage,  displayed  by, the  bards ^f  the 
Elizabethan  age,  and  how  lament¬ 
ably  puerile  and  disgusting  is  the 
lapse  of  taste,  of  refinement,  and 
of  imagination,  exhibited  by  the 
main  body  of  the  ]K)etry  of  the  three 
or  four  succeeding  reigns!  In  the 
one,  it  partook  of  the  manly  vigour 
and  unsliackled  freedom  of  a  splen¬ 
did  age ;  in  the  other,’  it  dwindled  into 
the  nonsensical  conceits  of  an  artifi¬ 
cial  and  bombastic  period. 

Now,  all  these  matters  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  Bibliographer  ;  and  so,  also, 
ought  those  superb  historical  remi¬ 
niscences,  which  have  been  delivered 
down  to  us,  as  weighty  proofs  of  the 
industry  and  patience  of  man.  What 
a  grand  work  is  Lord  Berners’s  T rans. 
lation  of  Froissart!  then  again  we 
have  Duchesne’s  Norman  Historians, 
containing  a  vast  fund  of  solid  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  being  a  book  which 
no  English  scholar,  who  wishes  to  de¬ 
rive  his  information  from  original 
sources,  can  possibly  dispense  with. 
The  Parliamentary  Chronicle  of  Vi- 
lars  is  a  very  scarce  and  curious  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  enthusiasm,  hypocrisy, 
and  turbulent  cruelty  of  the  times ; 
and  abundant  sources  of  amusement 
and  instruction  may  be  derived  from 
the  biographical  memoirs  of  **  the 
iHustrious  dead.”  All  this  we  shall 
prove  in  succeeding  papers ;  and  for 
the  present,  we  shall  conclude  with 
the  following  passage  from  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges’s  Centura  Literaria: 

“  If  there  be  any,  and  I  suspect 
there  are  very  many,  who  think  the 
publications  of  their  own  age  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enlighten  the  mind  and 
charin  the  fancy,  and  that  the  re¬ 
vival  of  obsolete  volumes,  and  the 
rescue  of  the  ponderous  black-letter 
tomes,  of  more  laborious  times,  from 
the  dust  of  the  shelf,  is  an  useless 
waste  of  toil  and  expense,  it  will  not 
be  illiberal  to  assert,  that  these  cen- 
surers  possess  but  a  very  limited  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  havo  obtained 
but  an  inadequate  idea  iof  tbe  for(^ 
and  varieties  of  language.  The  li* 
terature  of  every  period  intermixes 
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character  a  tendency  to  acme 
pMiiiliar  faults  and  corruptions, 
i^icb  they,  whose  habits  are  exclu- 
•tv^  confined  to  it,  will  never  de¬ 
tect.  it  is  by  comparison  and  con- 
triat  that  these  vices  are  rendered 
glaring,  and  the  taste  continues  acute 
and  iwund.  But  wisdom  and  erudi¬ 
tion  tre  the  accumulation  of  ages ; 
tnd  how  can  he  appreciate  the  merits 
of  a  modern  writer,  who  is  unac- 
^CMinted  with  the  matter  or  manner 
of  his  predecessors?  “  Doctrina," 
MYf  my  predecessor  and  relation.  Sir 
Tnomas  Pope  Blount,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  his  Censura  Celebriorum  Au- 
thorum — “  Doctrina  non  sine  sum- 
mo  studio  et  vigilis  paratur.  Putare 
homines  divino  afflatu  doctos  fieri, 
FoMticorum  est ;  etiam  poeta  frus- 
tra  nascitur,  nisi  ad  prsclaram  in- 
dolem  accesserit  industria.  Atq^ue 
hinc  est,  quod  pauci  revera  docti  sint 

t. 


(quicqiiid  crepent  icioli)  quoniam 
laborein  atque  operam  ferre  neque- 
unt.  Ut  autem  maximum,  quantum 
fieri  potest,  fructura  ex  lectione  per- 
ciperes,  quendam  tibi  authorum  de- 
lectum,  deque  iis  varia  doctissimorum 
hoininum  judicia  proposui ;  quse  si 
inter  se  diligenter  contuleris,  et  tuum 
ipse  judicium  acuere  et  confirmarc 
poteris  ;  et  nunquam  in  nullius  pre- 
tii  scriptoribus  evolvendis  oleum  at¬ 
que  operam  perdes.  Quod  enim  ad 
ipsius  operis  rationem  spectat,  et  hoc 
se  maxime  nomine  commendat ;  quod 
inde  tibi  Bibliotbecam  instruere  pos- 
sis  ;  quam  ad  rem  notitia  authorum 
apprime  utilis  ac  necessaria ;  que 
nisi  adfuerit,  sepe  evenit,  ut  ho¬ 
mines  in  libris  comparandis  et  tem¬ 
pore  simul  et  npmmis  fraudentur. 
Huic  igitur  incommodo  ut  occurre- 
rem,  hunc  laborera  exantlavi.'* 


A  TieiT  TO  ANNAN,  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRESENT  HIGH-PRIEST 

OF  GRETNA  GREEN. 

Dear  Sir,  Annan,  S8ih  Oci*  1825. 


You  will  no  doubt  be  a  little  sur¬ 
prised,  when  you  look  at  the  date  of 
ibis  letter,  and  see  that  I  am  still  in 
Sc(>tland,  though  you  had  good  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  that  by  this  time  1  was 
safely  arrived  in  London.  But  the 
f&Ct  is,  that,  notwithstanding  your 
raillery  on  the  subject,  and  tne  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather,  I  could  not 
tesist  the  impulse  I  felt  to  make  a 
pedestrian  excursion  through  the 
said  to  have  been  formerly 
tra^rsed  by  Darsie  Lattimer,  and 

»cribed  in  siich  captivating  style 
the  author  of  Waverley.  You  are 
aware,  that  whenever  opportunity 
bis  served,  I  have  always  made  a 
Mnt  of  comparing  scenery  as  it  is  to 
se  found  in  the  page  of  Nature,  with 
'ibh  descriptions  of  the  Great  Un- 
m^own ;  and  whether,  in  the  present 
^^tance,  the  toil  has  been  repaid  by 
pleasure,  I  will  leave  you  to 
Ige,  when  you  have  perused  the 
mnt  of  roy  tour,  which  1  mean 
iw  to  give  you. 

the  same  day  on  which  I  left 
I,  I  alighted,  without  accident,  at 
Dummes  and  Galloway  Hotel, 
^re  I  ^passed  a  verjr  comfortable 
^ning,  in  company  with  one  or  two 
lligent  commercial  travellers,  and 


the  landlord,  Mr  Clark,  also  a  very 
clever  sort  of  roan  in  his  way.  By 
the  bye,  he  is  a  strong  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic,  and  the  only  one  I  ever  met 
who  would  repel,  sportively,  the  ar¬ 
guments  brought  against  his  religion. 
When  I  asked  him  how  he  could, 
consistently  either  with  Scripture  or 
common  sense,  offer  adoration  to 
Saints,  his  answer  was,  **  If  you  wish 
to  get  any  good  from  the  head  of  the 
house,  it  is  always  wise  to  curry  fa¬ 
vour  with  the  domestics.” 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  I 
left  Dumfries  on  foot,  and  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  the  Solway  Frith. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  I 
was  tempted  to  turn  from  the  road, 
and  ascend  an  eminence  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  view'  of  the  country,  and  I  as¬ 
sure  you  a  sweeter  prospect  I  never 
beheld.  It  was  a  clear  aay  ;  and  the 
late  heavy  fains,  by  increasing  the 
proportion  of  water,  only  rendered 
the  scene  more  beautiful.  At  my  feet 
lay  the  town,  which  is  seen  to  greater 
advantage  at  this  place  than  from 
any  other  point  of  view,  and  which, 
with  its  bridges,  steeples,  and  blue 
slate  roofs,  wet  with  tne  rain  of  the 
preceding  night,  and  glittering  in 
the  rays  of  the  morning  tun,  almost 
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realized  to  my  fancy  the  splendour 
of  Oriental  magnificence.  Koundthe 
foot  of  the  rising  ground  where  I 
stood  rolled  the  Nithi  now'  dashing 
his  foaming  waicrsovera  caul  thrown 
quite  across  the  channel,  then  swell¬ 
ing  with  tremendous  roaring  against 
the  sides  of  the  Dock,  and  afterwards 
])Ui suing  his  course  towards  the  ocean 
in  deep  and  sullen  majesty.  Beneath 
me,  on  the  other  side,  stretched 
Lochar  Moss,  covered  with  water  in 
many  places,  so  as  to  resemble  what 
it  is  said  once  to  have  been  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  interspersed  with  number¬ 
less  little  islands.  Beyond  it  a  range 
of  hills  arises  with  a  very  gentle  ac¬ 
clivity,  which,  being  cultivated  at 
first,  become  gradually  more  wild  as 
they  extend  towards  the  northwest, 
almost  in  a  semicircular  direction, 
till  they  end  in  a  bold  rocky  preci¬ 
pice  crowned  with  wood,  about  eight 
miles  above  the  tow4i,  and  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  bed  of  the 
Nith.  On  the  left  you  see  .Criffle 
raising  his  lofty  summit  far  above 
the  Frith  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  and  extending  his  giant  arms  in 
the  form  of  a  chain  of  mountains 
bearing  away  toward  the  west,  and 
soon  losing  themselves  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  or  by  the  intervention  of  an¬ 
other  range  of  hills  for  the  most  part 
green,  or  covered  with  plantations, 
which  also,  in  a  semicircular  direction, 
stretch  tow  ards  the  north,  and  ter¬ 
minate  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
precipice  already  mentioned.  In 
this  way  is  formed  a  most  spacious 
natural  amphitheatre,  intersected  by 
the  Nith,  which  issuing  from  be¬ 
tween  the  precipice  and  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  western  range  of  hills, 
can  be  traced  in  all  iu  windings 
downwards,  till  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  Solway.  The  country  on  its 
banks  has  all  that  richness  of  ap¬ 
pearance  which  numerous  country- 
scats,  mostly  embosomed  in  wood, 
several  villages,  and  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  can  bestow. 

It  was  nearly  mid-day  when  I 
reached  Caerlaverock,  where  there  is 
*  castle,  which,  however,  I 

shall  not  describe,  as  you  have  only 
to  consult  one  of  the  numerous  vo¬ 
lumes  of  tours  you  have  always  at 
command.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
enquired  for  the  river  in  which  Lat- 
timer  is  said  to  have  angled.  I  was 


told  that  there  is  not  a  fishing-streaic 
within  many  miles,  except  the  Loch- 
ar,  the  greater  part  of  whose  course 
is  through  the  moss,  and  withal  so 
level,  that  it  only  falls  thirteen  feet 
in  eleven  miles.  Of  course,  then,  the 
scenery  about  the  Quaker’s  bouee  is 
as  much  the  creation  of  the  author’s 
imagination  as  honest  broad-brim 
himself.  1  cannot  say  but  1  was  a 
good  deal  disappointed  at  this  infor¬ 
mation,  and  the  conclusion  I  was 
forced  to  draw  from  it,  as  1  had  pro¬ 
mised  my  eyes  as  rich  a  treat  in 
viewing  the  scenery  described  in  Reil- 
gauntlet,  as  my  fancy  had  received 
from  the  description. 

The  author  has  been  more  faith¬ 
ful  to  localities  in  the  mention  of 
Solway  Lochs,  as  that  name  is  really 
applied  to  the  pools  of  water  left  in 
the  bed  of  the  Frith  after  the  recess 
of  the  tide-  1  had  the  good  fortune 
to  forgather,  as  we  Scots  say,  with  a 
fisherman,  from  whom  I  received  a 
long  detail  concerning  the  fishers  in 
the  Solway  for  the  last  forty  years, 
but  the  twentieth  part  of  which  I 
cannot  recollect.  He  has  no  remem¬ 
brance  of  ever  having  seen  fish 
speared  by  men  on  horseback,  but 
has  often  assisted  in  killing  them  on 
foot.  It  was  done  by  means  of  a 
leister,  or  three-forked  harpoon,  fas¬ 
tened  to  a  long  pole,  and  afforded 
excellent  sport,  but  was  both  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  to  those  unac¬ 
customed  to  it,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  quicksands.  From  the 
scarcity  of  fish,  the  exercise  has  of 
late  years  fallen  almo'st  into  disuse. 
This  scarcity  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
ascribing  to  the  introduction  and  use 
of  trap  or  stake-nets,  which  being 
erected  across  the  creeks,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  pockets  to  entrap  the  fish 
both  in  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide, 
suffer  none  to  escape  but  such  as  can 
make  their  way  through  the  meshes 
of  the  net.  In  his  youth,  those  most 
commonly  used  were  halve,  or  hand 
aii  l.  raise  nets ;  the  latter  made  to 
rise  with  the  flow  of  the  tide,  to  al¬ 
low  the  fish,  as  they  were  ascending, 
to  escape,  and  to  fall  with  the  ebb, 
so  that  those  only  which  were  on 
their  way  to  the  sea  were  caught ; 
and  he  seemed  to  think,  that  till  such 
time  as  the  use  of  the  frap-net  was 
abolished,  and  these  restored,  plenty 
of  fish  could  not  again  be  expected 
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in  the  Solway.  Formerly,  also,  the 
tenants  of  land  derived  considerable 
advantage  from  the  privilege  of  fish- 
in«Tivith  certain  descriptions  of  nets, 
in  those  parts  of  the  Frith  belonging 
to  their  landlords;  a  privilege,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  now  of  little  service,  as 
•eareely  any  tish  remain  to  be  caught. 
From  tlie  same  cause,  channel-fish¬ 
ing,  which  is  free  to  every  person, 
and  which  was  once  of  great  benefit 
to  the  lower  classes,  has  become  of 
no  value.  For  all  these  reasons,  trap, 
or atake-nets,  are  almost  as  universal¬ 
ly  condemned  at  this  present  time  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Laird 
of  Solway  Lochs ;  and  had  the  Fish¬ 
ing-Bill,  brought'  into  Parliament 
by  Mr  Kennedy  last  session,  and 
which  was  ordered  to  stand  over 
to  the  next,  been  no  otherwise  ob¬ 
jectionable,  it  would  have  been  very 
unpopular  in  this  quarter,  as  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  continuance  of  these 
nets.  But  against  this  bill  many 
equally  strong  objections  have  been 
raised.  It  has  been  complained,  a- 
iDong  other  things,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  which  it  would  make  with 
■t»ird  to  close- time  are  most  inju¬ 
dicious,  and  could  not  be  carried  in¬ 
to  effect  without  manifest  injustice 
to  the  proprietors  of  fresh-water  fish¬ 
ings;  ami  that  it  would,  in  a  great 
niMiure,  put  a  stop  to  the  white-fish 
and  flounder  fisheries,  which,  for 
many  years,  have  been  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  to  the  community 
than  that  of  salmon.  I  was  given  to 
understand,  that  it  is  in  agitation 
apoug  those  concerned,  to  present  a 
petition  to  Parliament,  remonstrating 
a^Dst  the  injustice  and  inadequacy 
aathe  Bill,  pointing  out  the  bad  ef¬ 
fects  that  must  evidently  result  from 
and  earnestly  entreating  that  it 
may  not  be  suffered  to  pass  into  a 
law- 

To  return  to  Redgauntlet.  From 
i4ait  1  learned  of  the  traditions  of 
the  country,  as  1  passed  along,  I 
earungly  suspect  that  Wandering 
^^lie’s  Tale  is  a  compound  of  the 
fnahaurd  traditions  concerning  the 
fcyds  of  Ijag  and  Coul.  The  for- 
who  liv^  within  eight  miles  of 

tifiies,  was  a  noted  persecutor,  and 
id  by  the  common  people,  among 
m  his  memory  is  still  held  in 
^  peatest  detestation,  to  have  been 
JPkmnented  before  his  death,  that 
VOL.  xviii. 


the  insertion  of  his  feet  among  cold 
water  actually  made  it  boil.  The 
latter,  also  a  gentleman  of  this  dis¬ 
trict,  having  died  intestate,  some  of 
his  relations  forged  a  will  after  his 
death,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful 
heir,  and  ])utting  a  pen  into  the  hand 
of  the  corpse,  affixed  his  signature  to 
it  in  presence  of  his  serving-man, 
who  swore  that  he  saw  his  late  mas¬ 
ter  sign  the  will.  This,  it  seems, 
was  enough  to  disturb  the  dead  man 
in  his  grave  ;  he  therefore  arose,  and 
not  only  appeared  to  multitudes,  rid¬ 
ing  on  a  black  burse,  sometimes  at¬ 
tended  by  a  whole  host  of  spirits  in 
human  shape,  but  conversed  with 
many,  and  expressed  bis  determina¬ 
tion  to  traverse  the  country  till  he 
could  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the 
perjured  servant.  This  he  is  really 
said  to  have  done  on  the  sands  of 
Dumfries,  before  many  hundred  wit¬ 
nesses,  by  dashing  out  bis  brains ; 
after  which  he  disappeared,  and  was 
never  more  seen. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  1  arrived 
at  Annan,  which  is  an  exceedingly 
neat  little  town,  and  has,  1  under¬ 
stand,  made  more  improvement  of 
late  years  than  perhaps  any  Royal 
Burgh  in  his  Majesty's  dominions. 
It  is  delightfully  situated,  about  a 
mile  from  the  Frith,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Annan,  a  dark  and 
deep-flowing  stream,  and  navigable 
by  ships  of  small  burden,  till  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  town. 
Forty  years  ago  there  were  not  above 
three  small  vessels  trading  to  Liver¬ 
pool  belonging  to  the  port,  and  now 
there  are  upwards  of  thirty.  A  weekly 
market,  held  on  Thursday,  was  also 
established  some  years  ago,  in  which, 
during  the  proper  season,  a  good 
deal  of  business  is  done  in  grain  and 
pork,  for  exportation.  The  latter 
commodity  is  bought  and  salted,  and 
dried  by  bacon-dealers  in  the  neigh- 
boiirho^,  who  dispose' of  it  at  New¬ 
castle,  and  other  towns  in  England, 
and  sometimes  ship  it  to  Ireland.  Of 
cours3,  swine-feeding  is  a  principal 
part  of  a  farmcr'a  occupation  in  An- 
nandale,  and  many  of  them,  by  feed¬ 
ing  and  curing  together,  have  realis¬ 
ed  considerable  fortunes. 

I  have  lodged  since  I  came  here 
at  the  Blue  Bell,  which,  besides  be¬ 
ing  a  neat,  clean-looking  inn,  had  an 
additional  recommendation,  in  my 
F 
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eyes,  ill  being  the  place  where  most 
of  the  irregular  raarriagea  are  ce- 
lebratetl;  Mr  Hope,  the  landlord, 
being  the  magistrate  who  most  com¬ 
monly  ofticiaics  on  these  occasions. 
The  trade  was  so  brisk  at  one  time, 
that  occasionally  upwards  of  twenty 
pair  in  a  week  were  married  ;  but, 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Marriage  Act 
in  Kngland,  it  has  become  much 
slacker.  Still,  however,  five  or  six 
couple  are  generally  noosed  every 
week,  and  never  fewer  than  two  or 
three.  The  ceremony  is  very  short 
and  simple,  and  the  cost  seldom 
above  half-a-guinca.  The  parties 
merely  declare  before  the  magistrate, 
that  they  have  been  irregularly  mar¬ 
ried,  for  which  he  tines  them  in 
terms  of  a  Scotch  Act  of  Parliament. 
He  then  gives  them  a  certificate  of 
their  declaration  of  irregular  mar¬ 
riage,  and  of  their  payment  of  the 
fine  ;  and  this,  it  would  appear,  is  a 
sufficiently  valid  contract  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  though  its  validity  is  not 
recognised  by  the  church.  The  late 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  however, 
when  requested,  was  sometimes  ac¬ 
commodating  enough  to  attend  with 
his  session-clerk  and  an  elder,  and, ' 
on  the  parties  presenting  him  with 
an  attestation,  tnat  before  this  irre¬ 
gular  marriage  they  were  single  per¬ 
sons,  to  hold  a  session,  censure  them 
for  their  irregularity,  and  admit 
them  to  the  use  of  Christian  privi¬ 
leges.  This  last  circumstance  had 
almost  annihilated  the  Cretna  Green 
trade,  as  the  priest  of  Hymen  at  that 
place  had  no  such  power,  and  few 
were,  for  some  time,  “  made  one 
flesh”  by  him,  save  those  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  higher  privileges  of 
an  Annan  marriage,  or  who,  coming 
from  England,  had  not  time  to  push 
on  to  the  Burgh,  for  fear  of  being 
overtaken  and  “  put  asunder”  by 
some  tyrant  of  a  parent  or  guardian. 
Such  improper  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  clergyman,  as  well  as  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  the  magistrates  in  yielding 
to  every  application  for  marriage, 
drew  forth,  from  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  aorae  very  severe  refiections, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  indict¬ 
ed  about  two  years  ago  for  bigamy  ; 
refiections,  however,  which  produced 
no  effect,  the  latter  sheltering  them¬ 
selves  under  some  old  Scotch  Statute, 
and  the  former,  iierhape,  not  consi¬ 


dering  himself  amenable  to  his  Lord- 
ship  s  tribunal.  In  this  stage  of  the 
business  the  Presbytery  are  said  to 
have  interfered  ;  and,  though  they 
did  not  publicly  censure  their  bro¬ 
ther,  are  understood  to  have  express¬ 
ed  their  decided  disapprobation  of 
his  conduct,  and  to  have  restricted 
him  from  marrying  any  who  did  not 
belong  to  his  own  particular  juris¬ 
diction,  unless  they  brought  a  certi¬ 
ficate  from  the  minister  of  their  own 
parish.  But  the  present  incumbent 
being  a  man  of  steadier  principle, 
and  more  clerical  in  his  habits,  re¬ 
fuses  to  marry  any  who  have  not  been 
regularly  proclaimed  in  the  church  ; 
the  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  a  splendid  new  inn 
at  Gretna  Green,  has  been  the  revival 
of  business  at  that  place. 

'J'he  general  aspect  of  Annandale 
scenery  is  bleak  and  barren ;  but,  as 
if  to  relieve  the  eye,  we  occasionally 
meet  with  extensive  views  of  the  Sol¬ 
way  Frith  and  the  county  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  sequestered  spots  of 
uncommon  beauty.  Little  valli^s  of 
rich  hohn  land,  surrounded  entirely 
with  wood,  unless  where  openings 
have  been  left  to  admit  and  discharge 
the  waters  that  glide  through  them, 
are  to  be  seen  at  almost  every  turn¬ 
ing  of  some  of  the  rivers.  In  one  of 
these,  on  the  banks  of  the  Annan, 
and  about  three  miles  above  the 
town,  stands  the  village  of  Bryde- 
kirk,  concerning  a  former  laird  of 
which  1  learned  the  following  tradi¬ 
tions: — He  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  in  1745,  and,  in  many 
points  of  his  character,  seems  to  have 
resembled  the  I^aird  of  Solway  Lochs, 
with  the  exception  that  be  was  as 
staunch  a  Whig  as  the  Laird  was 
an  incorruptible  Jacobite.  On  the 
day  that  the  Highland  army  crossed 
the  Border,  on  their  return  from  their 
“  ill-starred”  expedition,  this  same 
Laird  of  Brydekirk,  in  company  with 
Sir  Patrick  Maxwell  of  Springkell, 
and  many  others,  was  attending  a 
funeral  to  Gretna  churchyard.  At 
rtie  approach  of  the  Highlanders,  the 
whole  company  fled,  except  Bryde¬ 
kirk,  who  not  only  stood,  but  as  soon 
as  they  came  within  reach,  fired  his 
pistols  and  killed  two  men.  After 
a  desperate  resistance  he  was  taken 
and  carried  before  the  Prince,  who, 
on  being  informed  of  the  circum- 
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IltanceS;  demanded  his  reasons  for 
such  mad  conduct.  To  this  the 
Laird  replied,  that  he  was  only  per¬ 
forming  the  duty  of  a  loyal  subject, 
and  that  if  he  had  only  a  pistol  for 

I  every  man  in  the  army,  he  would 
teach  them  the  consequences  of  re¬ 
belling  against  their  lawful  sove¬ 
reign.  For  this  answer  he  was  de¬ 
tained  a  prisoner  ;  and  the  army  had 
reached  Glasgow,  before  the  Prince, 
through  the  intercession  of  Lady 
Dgilvie,  to  whom  Brydekirk’s  wife 
was  related,  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  liberate  him. 

While  1  am  on  this  subject,  I  may 
mention  that  1  was  in  an  old  house, 
in  the  same  parish  of  Gretna,  in 
which  the  Prince  and  his  staff  took 
up  their  quarters  till  the  army  stop¬ 
ped  for  rest  and  refreshment.  They 
had  rested  but  a  short  time,  when  a 
rumour  vvas  spread  that  the  English 
were  close  upon  their  rear.  The 
march  was  immediately  resumed,  and 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  Lady 
Ogilvie*s  purse  was  left  behind. 
'VVhen  it  was  missed,  a  messenger 
was  sent  back  for  it ;  but  it  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  found ;  and  it  was  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house,  the  last  of  whom  died  only  a 
I  few  years  ago,  instead  of  being  very 
I  poor,  became,  if  not  rich,  at  least 
very  comfortable. 

But  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in 
I  this  quarter  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
%  Kirtlc.  This  small  stream  falls  into 
i|  tlie  Frith  at  a  short  distance  from 
^  Gretna  Green,  and  waters  a  country 
P  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  Border.  Its 
I  banks  were  inhabited  by  the  Irvings, 
i  Bells,  and  some  others  of  the  most 
warlike  border  clans,  who  were  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  private  feuds,  or 
j  in  wars  with  the  English.  Little 
castellated  forts  are  therefore  to  be 
I  seen  on  every  advantageous  situation, 
I  but  their  history  has  been  in  a  great 
I  measure  lost. 

Not  far  from  Springkell,  the  seat 
!  of  Sir  J.  H.  Maxwell,  s  a  small 
|]  holm,  such  as  I  have  described, 
1 1  nearly  circular,  and  about  a  mile  in 
|i  circumference.  .  It  is  skirted  with 
|j  wood,  and  watered  by  the  Kirtle, 
ij  which  flows,  or  rather  dashes  along 
I  one  side  of  it,  over  a  very  rocky  bed. 
Ij  In.  the  very  centre »  of  this  holm 
ij  Stands  the  churchyard ^ of  Kirkcoh* 
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of  a  rock,  tbc  pariicular  height  of  go  into  a  connty  in  England, 

'  •  ^  ^  «  V.  1 _ 1  V%A  nrk#l 


which  is  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and 
which  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  little 
dell,  environed  with  a  very  tliick 
woo<l.  The  river  takes  a  sweep 
round  its  base  :  and  as  the  cave  is  at 


or  Ireland,  where  he  would  not  find 
some  person  who  had  been  before 
him.  I  asked  which  he  liked  best  to 
inarry — the  English, Welch,  or  Irish. 
“  O !  the  English  to  be  sure,*’  cried 


least  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  he ;  “  your  rich  gentlemen  fronri  the 
the  water,  and  commands  the  whole  South  for  me.  1  hey  are  the  fellows 
extent  of  the  valley,  a  single  man  Sir,  for  scattering  the  gold.  Why, 
might  defend  it  against  a  host.  The  Sir,  w'hen  the  business  was  well  and 
only  way  of  approaching  it,  indeed,  speedily  done,  I  have  seen  them 
is  by  a  tiight  of  steps,  cut  out  of  the  sometimes  chuck  me  with  a  fifty- 
rock,  and  winding  round  one  side  of  pound  bill  in  an  afternoon.  “  I  t 
it,  but  which  do  not  reach  within  you  are  always  so  well  paid  as  that,” 
several  feet  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  said  I,  “  you  might  soon  get  rich, 


The  entrance  is  made  by  means  of  a 
platform  supported  by  two  beams, 
which  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
The  door- way  is  only  about  four 
feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide  ;  but 
the  cave  widens  as  you  enter,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  thirty  men. 


one  would  think.”  Why,  Sir,  so 
I  might,”  he  returned  ;  “  but  then 
1  am  not  always  so  well  paid.  For 
one  who  gives  me  five  pounds,  I  have 
two  who  think  me  well  paid  with 
five  shillings.  And  besides,  Sir,” 
added  he  with  rather  a  quizzical  ex- 


Tradition  does  not  say  by  whom,  or  pression  of  countenance,  “  I  have  the 
for  what  purpose  it  was  made,  but  dignity  of  the  priesthood  to  main- 


it  w’as  unquestionably  a  place  of  re¬ 
fuge  to  the  Covenanters.  On  that 
part  of  the  rock  out  of  which  the 
steps  are  cut  is  found  the  word  Jeue, 
or  Jehovah,  rudely  engraved  in  He¬ 
brew  characters. 

Wsierday  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  far- 
famed  Grvina  Green  I  have  already 


tain.  The  mitre  should  never  be 
worn  by  one  who  is  not  as  ready  to 
give  as  to  receive,  to  spend  as  to 
earn.”  “  If  I  should  come  some 
morning  with  a  lady,”  said  I,  “  to 
obtain  a  cast  of  your  ofiice,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  will  always  find  you  here  ?” 
“  Generally,”  replied  he,  “  or  at 


phrase 

quently 


mentioned  that  a  splendid  new  inn  Springfield,  which  is  quite  at  hand, 
has  been  established  at  this  place.  The  landlord  always  knows  where  I 
tbc  landlord  of  which,  Mr  Linton,  is  am  to  be  found  ;  but,  if  1  should 
a  jovial  fellow,  and  exactly  suited  for  happen  to  be  out  of  the  way,  my  son 
such  a  situation.  He  shewed  me  the  can  do  the  business  as  well  as  iny- 
aparlinent  where  llie  ceremony  is  ge-  self.”  “  But,”  said  1,  qualifying 
iierally  iK'rformed :  it  is  rather  an  the  observation,  by  handing  him  a 
elegant  room,  and  is  furnished  with  glass  of  his  favourite  beverage, 
a  large  sofa,  and  other  necessary  fl/>-  Shrub,  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  li- 
f^raius,  hor  many  years  there  was  quor  he  drinks,  **  I  should  think,  in 
no  inn  at  Gretna  Green,  and  the  your  present  condition,  you  would 
marriages  were  therefore  celebrated  scarcely  be  able  to  discharge  your 
at  Springfield,  a  village  about  half  a  duty.”  «  God  bless  you,  Sir,”  ex- 
inile  farther  east.  But  since  the  claimed  he,  erecting  his  body  in  the 
owning  of  this  new  establishment,  chair,  for  he  was  nearly  incapable  of 
the  ^rties  Usually  drive  on  to  Gret-  rising,  “  that  is  all  you  know  about 
18  called.  Laing,  it.  I  am  quite  sober  just  now,  Sir, 
K  ^  P^J^^sts  of  Hymen,  and  quite  sober ;  I  am  never  more  so. 
who  by  way  ot  emphasis  is  styled  the  But  at  any  rate.  Sir,  that  is  a  mat- 

ter  of  no  consequence.  I  have  mar- 
hundreds,  Sir,  when  1  was  as 
though  at  Spring,  blind  as  a  bat.”  <<  Perhaps,"  said  1, 

whi,;h  i.  bLtexpr^IbythrSiiteh  to  let  me 


roann  fou,”  and  conse- 
very  communicative.  He 


hear  how  you  proceed  in  these  cases.” 
“  When  you  come,”  replied  he,  ra¬ 
ther  evading  than  answering  the  ques- 


Md  will  take  care  that  you  shall 

marriH  and  ui  1  **'  '^‘*  “ot  be  kept  ten  minutes,  or  if  you  are 

marned,  an.l  said  he  could  scarcely  hard  pursued,  not  quite  so  long." 
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There  is  another  priest  resi»]ing  at 
Springfield  ;  but  1  was  told  he  is  not 
80  frequently  employed  as  the  Bi¬ 
shop. 

1  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see 
tw  three  wholesale  spirit-shops,  besides 

i  /  an  immense  number  of  public  hou- 
I  ^  ses,  betwixt  Annan  and  the  Border, 

f  I  and  I  was  informed  that  they  drive 

f  j  |  a  very  flourishing  trade.  Two  large 
f  i  J  4  distilleries  have  also  been  erected 
t  |  within  twenty  miles ;  and  there  is 
J  besides  a  private  still  of  some  extent, 
\  which  has  existed  for  several  years, 
'  and  has  hitherto  baffled  every  at¬ 

tempt  of  the  Excise  Officers  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  it  is  situated.  Most 
people  in  this  quarter  are  persuaded 
.  .  that  the  reduction  of  duty  on  Scotch 
spirits  carried  into  England  will  not 
diminish  smuggling,  the  principal 
sup|)ort  of  these  spirit-shops,  so  much 
as  was  expected.  A  difference  of 
two  shillings  a  gallon,  which  can 
nearly  be  doubled  by  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  spirits,  is  still  a  suf¬ 
ficient  temptation  to  a  poor  man. 


who  cannot  earn  above  twelve  or 
fourteen  shillings  {a-wcek  by  hard 
labour.  At  a  very  moderate  compu¬ 
tation,  he  can  carry  twenty  gallons 
of  whisky  into  England  in  a  week, 
and  allowing  him  only  to  draw  a 
profit  of  three  shillings  from  every 
gallon,  his  weekly  earnings  will  thus 
amount  to  three  pounds.  But  a 
single  fact  is  worth  volumes  of  cal¬ 
culation  on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  a 
notorious  one,  that  the  smugglers 
have  already  commenced  their  oper¬ 
ations  for  the  season  with  nearly  as 
much  activity  as  at  any  former  pe¬ 
riod  ;  another  proof,  that  the  perni¬ 
cious  practice  of  smuggling  can  never 
be  entirely  abolished,  till  an  eflec- 
tual  reduction  and  equalization  of 
duties  on  spirits  is  made,  and  conse¬ 
quently  every  temptation,  both  to  sel¬ 
ler  and  purchaser,  to  deal  illicitly, 
removed. 

1  must  now  conclude  this  long 
letter,  as  it  is  already  seven  o'clock, 
and  I  mean  to  take  coach  at  eight 
for  Carlisle.  I  am,  &c.  D. 


Steele's  outlines  of  creek  grammar. — D.  Browns  Edin,  1826. 


One  of  the  causes  that  have  check¬ 
ed  the  diffusion  of  Greek  literature 
in  this  country,  is  the  difficulty 
which  the  student  encounters  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  progress. 
Before  he  can  be  admitted  into  a 
knowledge  of  its  mysteries,  he  is 
forced  to  undergo  a  long  and  painful 
initiation  ;  and  a  preparatory  course 
of  laborious  trifling  Js  considere<l  as 
an  indispensable  requisite  to  fit  him 
for  enjoying  the  simple  sweetness  of 
Xenophon,  or  the  sublime  beauties 
of  Homer.  The  difficulty  to  which 
we  allude,  it  will  easily  be  perceived, 
is  that  which  arises  from  the  uniform 
custom  of  teaching  the  principles  of 
Greek  through  the  medium  of  Latin. 
In  our  northern  clime  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  the  streams  of  Parnas¬ 
sus.  The  student  must  acquire  his 
knowledge  “  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  and  find  to  his  experience, 
that  the  beautiful  and  magnificent 
fabric  of  Grecian  architecture  is  pla¬ 
cet!  on  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Hill  of 
Difficulty. 

If  there  be  one  truth  more  evident 
than  another,  it  is,  that  the  means  of 
attaining  knowledge  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  as  simple  as  possible.  If  the 


medium  for  the  transmission  of  light 
be  obscured,  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  any  object  will  be  distinctly  per¬ 
ceived  ^  What  should  we  think  of 
the  mechanic  who,  in  communica¬ 
ting  the  principles  of  his  art,  should 
prefer  a  mode  of  instruction  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  greatestdegree  of  labour, 
without  the  slightest  advantage  to 
compensate  for  this  unnecessary  toil? 
An  inconsistency,  similar  to  that  of 
which  the  mechanic  is,  in  this  case, 
supposed  to  be  guilty,  is  daily  ex¬ 
emplified,  in  the  manner  usually 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  introdu¬ 
cing  the  student  of  Greek  to  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  its  elementary  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  straight  and  level  path  is 
abandoned  for  one  both  steep  and 
circiritous  ;  and  even  should  he  suc¬ 
ceed,  at  length,  in  effectually  sur¬ 
mounting  every  obstacle  thus  thrown 
in  his  way,  he  cannot  but  reflect  that 
his  progress  has  been  injudiciously 
retarded,  and  that  much  of  the  time 
spent  in  laboriously  approaching  the 
boundaries  of  that  region,  which  it 
is  his  object  to  explore,  might  have 
been  more  rationally,  as  well  as  a- 
greeably  employed,  in  contempla¬ 
ting  the  beauties  of  its  scenery,  or 
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tains. 


the  riches  which  it  con-  c^t  ^ 

^  But  though  there  are  some  who  besetting  sins ;  and  what  was  ad- 
reacli  the  goal  by  dint  of  perseve-  vanced  by  the  great  master  of  Roman 
ranee,  yet  by  far  the  greatest  number  eloquence,  has  been  confirmed  by 
never  carry  their  researches  beyond  modern  experience,  Riat  no  opinion 
the  threshold  of  Grecian  literature,  is  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  been  sane- 
'fhe  noblest  language  in  the  world  tioned  by  some  of  the  philosophers, 
has,  in  their  minds,  been  associated  These  remarks  were  suggested  tons 
with  the  idea  of  useless  and  inter-  on  examining  the  “  Outlines  ol  Greek 
minable  drudgery  ;  and  at  a  period  Grammar,  lately  published  by  Mr 
when  their  previous  toil  would  be  Steele.  \\  e  are  happy  to  find  that 
amply  repaid,  if  their  aversion  were  his  views  entirely  coincide  with  our 
not  too  powerful  to  allow  them  to  own,  regarding  the  superiority  of 
jiroceed,  they  stop  short  in  their  English,  as  a  medium  of  instruction  ; 
career,  ami  rclinijuish  a  study  in  dis-  and  that,  instead  of  yielding  to  a 
gust,  which  they  had  commenced  un-  custom  which  has  nothing  but  long 
der  such  unfavourable  auspices.  The  usage  to  support  it,  be  has  given  bis 
result  is  such  as  might  have  been  production  to  the  public  in  the  lan- 
txpected.  Asa  nation,  we  are  wretch-  guage  most  familiar  to  those  for 
cdly  deficient  in  this  department  of  whose  improvement  it  was  intended, 
literature.  \Vc  indeed  lavish  en-  Had  this  been  the  only  quality  by 
eoniiiims  on  the  independent  spirit  which  it  is  distinguished,  much 
of  ancient  (irecce, — we  re|K’at  our  would  have  been  done  to  facilitate  the 
admiration  of  the  beauty  and  elegant  acquisition  of  Greek.  But  the  author 
simplicity  of  her  productions ;  but  has  accomplished  what,  in  our  opi- 
we  stand  at  an  awful  distance  from  nion,  is  of  scarcely  inferior  iinport- 
ihc  sacred  fane  which  contains  the  ance.  He  has  furnished  us  with  a 
hallowed  relics  of  her  genius,  and  concise  view  of  the  syntax  of  the 
displays  all  the  riches  of  her  taste,  language,  and,  by  a  judicious  sim- 
IVrhaps  we  know'  that  the  pathos  plification  of  the  verb,  has  deprived 
of  her  hard  brought  deliverance  to  it  of  the  forbidding,  and  almost  in- 
tho  captives,  and  that  the  eloquence  terminable  appearance,  that  it  usual- 
id’  lier  orators  guided  the  patriotism  ly  presents.  Besides  these  iinprove- 
ot  her  sons  ;  yet,  with  a  very  few  merits,  examples  have  been  given  of 
exceptions,  our  knowledge  is  but  ge-  nouns  fully  declined  and  contracted 
neral  ;  and  of  the  ])roducti(ms  them-  in  all  their  varieties, — the  quantity 
selves  w’c^  are  nearly  as  ignorant  as  of  the  doubtful  vowels  has  been 
if  they  were  found  only  in  dusty  nia-  marked, — such  of  the  Greek  verbs  as 
nuscripts,  or  still  lay  buried  in  the  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  have 
gloom  of  monasteries.  been  arranged  according  to  their  ter- 

It  would  1)0  difficult  to  assign  a  minations;  and  the  unwieldy  mass 
satisfactory  reason  why  Greek  is  the  of  rules,  usually  employed  for  the 
only  language  in  which  this  mode  of  formation  of  their  different  parts,  has, 
tuition  has  been  adopted.  C'ould  it  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  been  en- 


we  stand  at  an  awful  distance  from 
ilic  sacred  fane  wliich  contains  the 
hallowed  relics  of  her  genius,  and 
displays  all  the  riches  of  her  taste. 


he  shown  that  the  utility  of  theprac-  tirely  rejected, 
ticc  is  a  sufficient  compensation  lor  The  principal  feature  of  the  pre- 
the  drudgery  and  loss  of  time,  inse-  sent  grammar  is,  that  it  is  intended 
para  y  connectecl  with  it,  we  should  to  teach  by  example,  rather  than  pre- 
he  ll.c  last  to  tv.sli  it  ak^ishccl.  We  cept.  This  ptculiarity  is,  indeed,  a 
arc  contideiit,  however,  that  it  is  pro-  considerable  deviation  from  the  prac- 
t  whatever ;  ticc  in  use,  but  it  will  not  be  difficult 

“  'oshow,  that  it  is  founded  upon  a 
V  of  ‘>'0  human  mind, 

Hebrew  through  "1^^*  med "urn* of  kndLV<r*°^w"’ 

Griv'k  nr  1"““'  n  knowlcdgc.  We  may  regard  it  as  an 

Hebrew  rnnt'  that  of  incontrovertible  truth,  that  any  mode 

a  crib«T  nl  ,0  .  ^  *>0  attended  with  sue- 

utility  but  to  fh,> '  proportion  as  it  is  natural. 

I  is  'no  he  I  I, Now  one  of  the  chief  recommenda- 
trate  only  whose  tioiis  of  the  Grammar  in  question  is. 
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that  it  is  constructed  on  a  principle 
completely  in  unison  with  nature. 
It  does  not  advance  an  abstract  truth, 
and  then  illustrate  it  by  individual 
examples  ;  but,  reversing  the  process, 
it  familiarizes  the  mind  with  parti¬ 
cular  instances,  and  leaves  it  to  form, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
general  rules  for  itself.  W'e  need 
scarcely  mention,  that  tins  is  the 
mode  of  instruction  which  nature, 
when  unassisted  by  art,  uniformly 
adopts.  F rom  the  earliest  dawnings 
of  reason,  we  pass  from  particulars 
to  generals,  and  not  from  generals  to 
particulars.  The  child  perceives, 
that  whenever  he  throws  a  stone 
into  the  air,  it  uniformly  returns  to 
the  ground  ;  and  he  is  as  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  as  any  philosopher  can  be, 
that  this  action  will  always  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  similar  result.  He  ob¬ 
serves  the  sun  rise  in  a  certain  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  heavens,  perform  a  circuit 
through  the  sky,  and  disappear  in  a 
point  opposite  to  that  where  it  had 
risen ;  and  he  requires  not  to  be 
told  that  these  phenomena  will  not 
fail  to  recur,  as  long  as  the  earth, 
the  heavens,  and  the  laws  of  nature, 
shall  continue  to  exist.  From  ,  these 
f .  remarks  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive, 
that,  to  bring  into  one  view  a  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  objects,  and,  by  point- 
?  ing  out  their  circumstances  of  agree- 
^  ■ ,  ment,  to  ;issist  the  mind  in  the  for- 
::X  Illation  of  the  general  rules  which 
these  naturally  suggest,  is  the  plan 
of  education  which  is  not  only  most 
in  unison  with  the  operations  of  na- 
ture,  but  is  also  best  adapted  for 
the  communication  of  knowledge. 
Were  a  teacher,  for  instance,  desirous 
of  showing  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
an  island,  he  would  much  more 

i  easily  accomplish  his  purpose,  and 
make  a  more  vivid  and  lasting  im- 
t  pression  on  the  mind,  by  directing 
I  the  attention  of  his  pupil  to  a  variety 
of  islands,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
agree,  than  by  commencing,  as  is 

iji  usually  done,  with  an  abstract  de- 
fiuition,  and  then  evincing  its  truth 
1  by  a  number  of  individual  examples. 
V  jj  We  have  been  the  more  particular  on 
Mjt!  fhU  subject,  not  only  because  the 
!  P''**'ciple  we  have  attempted  to  illus- 
^Atc  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
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adopted  in  the  Grammar  under  con¬ 
sideration,  but  because  it  is  too  much 
neglected  in  the  common  modes  of 
instruction.  Perhaps  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  practice  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  is  preferable  ;  but  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that,  if  the  analytical  method 
were  more  frequently  employed,  the 
human  intellect  would  be  enriched 
with  a  greater  variety  of  knowledge, 
audits  powers  of  invention  endued 
with  a  proportional  degree  cf  activity 
and  vigour.  According  to  the  com¬ 
mon  mode,  the  information  of  the 
pupil  depends,  to  a  certain  extent, 
upon  his  credulity.  His  assent  is 
demanded  before  his  judgment  is 
convinced ;  and  it  will  be  readily  al¬ 
lowed,  that  such  an  exercise  is  com¬ 
paratively  pernicious  in  its  effects, 
inasmuch  as  it  reverses  the  order  of 
nature,  and  gradually  represses  the 
feeling  of  curiosity  which  is  so  con¬ 
sonant  to  the  youthful  mind. 

From  these  considerations,  we 
think  Mr  Steele  perfectly  justiff able 
with  regard  to  the  alterations  he  has 
introduced.  He  has  materially  di¬ 
minished  the  labour  formerly  neces¬ 
sary  in  attaining  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Greek  ;  and,  by  so  do¬ 
ing,  has  rendered  an  important  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  teachers  of  classical  liter¬ 
ature. 

It  would  not  be  too  mucli  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  the  grammatical  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  language  may,  by  the  use 
of  his  outlines,  be  surmounted  in 
half  the  time  usually  devoted  to  tlie 
accomplishment  of  this  object ;  and 
we  need  scarcely  say,  that  it  would  be 
attended  with  much  greater  pleasure 
to  both  master  and  scholar.  Of  the 
work  itself  we  express  our  unquali¬ 
fied  approbation,  and  have  only  to 
add,  that,  considering  the  smallness 
of  its  dimensions — the  fewness  and 
perspicuity  of  its  rules — the  neatness 
and  condensation  observed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  verb — but  espe¬ 
cially  the  language  in  wdiicb  it  is 
written,  with  the  simple  and  philoso¬ 
phical  principle  on  which  it  has  been 
constructed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  it  is  fully  calculated  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  forms  by  far  the  best 
elementary  treatise  on  the  subject 
that  we  have  seen. 
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tai.es  of  the  wn.i>  and  the 

Theue  was  a  tiioe  when  a  taste 
for  the  marvellous  auil  outre  'vas 
much  more  common  than  at  present, 
— when  tictitious  compositions  were 
read  with  an  interest  proportioned  to 
their  exiravaf^ance,  anil  their  merit 
was  judged  of  by  the  number  of  sin¬ 
gularities  and  horrors  they  contained. 
Hut  these  days  have  long  gone  by, 
and  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  are  now 
as  much  out  of  fashion  as  are  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  (ireece 
and  Koine.  I'liese  are  too  much 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  sound 
sense  and  rational  philosophy,  to  de¬ 
rive  ])leasure  from  the  narration  of 
events  which  they  know  never  to 
have  happened,  or  from  the  history 
of  beings  whom  they  believe  never 
to  have  existed.  Accordingly,  we 
observe  that  all  those  works  which 
once  held  despotic  sway  over  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  men,  arc 
now  universally  abandoned,  and  are 
known  only  through  those  writings 
of  the  laborious  critic  or  historian 
which  describe  the  peculiarities  in 
the  literary  character  of  past  ages. 
>Ve  susiKct,  therefore,  that  these 
tales  of  dinbterie  have  come  much 
too  late  into  the  world  to  meet  with  a 
very  favourable  reception.  Indeed 
it  seems  astonishing  that  any  writer 
of  intelligence  should  attempt  a  de¬ 
partment  of  literature  which  in  this 
country  has  been  long  abandoned  as 
too  ungrateful  for  cultivation.  We 
presume,  however,  that  the  only 
cause  which  can  be  assigned  for  the 
appearance  of  such  productions  as  the 
Magic  King,  and  that  now  under  re¬ 
view,  is  the  desire  of  imitating  those 
frightful  and  absurd  abortions  of  the 
(rerman  novelists  which  have  of  late 
afforded  so  much  amusement  to  the 
inystifietl  minds  of  their  countrymen. 
Hut  for  a  Hritish  writer  to  imitate 
these,  is  to  give  up  the  character  and 
conduct  of  dignified  preceptors  for 
the  puerile  and  ill-concocted  essays 
of  heavy-headed  school-boys. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  there 
is  still  a  remnant  of  the  old  legend- 
rwders  left,  who  love  to  quake  at  ima¬ 
ginary  horrors,  and  to  read  with  won¬ 
der  and  amazement  the  creations  of 
a  marvel-loving  fancy.  To  this  class 
of  individuals,  if  any  such  there  be. 
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these  tales  will  prove  an  accejitable 
present;  for  they  will  everywhere 
meet,  throughout  them,  with  gnomes, 
ghosts,  dwarfs,  hideous  monsters, 
and  all  that  is  wild  or  wonderful  in 
lieaven  or  earth,  hell  or  the  depths  ot 
the  mighty  ocean  ;  and  to  them  it 
will  be  matter  of  but  secondary  con¬ 
sideration,  that  the  stories  are  the 
most  unnatural  absurdities,  and  that 
the  incidents  are  often  contradictory 
and  inconsistent.  It  will  be  amply 
sufficient  for  their  gratification  to  read 
of  such  wonders  as  these,  that  the 
beautiful  lldegarda,  having  been  de¬ 
livered  up  by  her  relentless  uncle  to 
])ropitiate  the  wTath  ot  tlie  offended 
lord  of  the  Maelstrom,  becomes  so 
reconciled  to  the  condition  in  which 
she  is  placed,  by  the  interesting  coii- 
versations  she  held  with  his  lordship 
himself,  and  his  conversable  bears, 
goats,  and  horses,  as  actually  to  re¬ 
ceive  with  gratitude  and  esteem  the 
polite  attentions  shewn  her  by  the 
grisly  monster  of  the  deep,  and  that 
ultimately  her  pious  resignation  is 
rewarded  by  his  transformation  into 
the  youthful  and  accomplished  Hal¬ 
dane,  a  Scandinavian  hero,  who  had 
long  received  the  best  affections  of 
her  heart, — or  how,  that,  in  the  dread¬ 
ful  contest  for  the  hand  of  the  fair 
Brinilda,  her  champion,  Ludolph, 
struck  his  opponent,  the  yellow 
dwarf,  a  tremendous  blow,  “  which 
sent  his  head  from  off  his  shoulders, 
bounding  to  another  part  of  the  area: 
that  the  Knight  leaped  from  his  sad¬ 
dle  to  seize  the  head  and  hold  it  up 
to  the  view  of  the  people,  but  that  in 
his  race,  to  his  horror,  he  was  out¬ 
stripped  by  the  dw^arf  himself,  who 
likewise  darting  from  his  horse,  flew 
to  his  head,  grasped  it  firmly,  gave 
it  a  shake,  clapped  it  upon  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  fixed  it  again  as  firmly 
and  steadily  as  ever :  that  before  the 
spccutors  could  recover  from  the  stu¬ 
por  into  which  this  unexpected  co«- 
tre-teins  bad  thrown  them,  he  struck 
the  staring  Ludolph  to  the  ground, 
seized  the  Princess  by  her  flowing 
locks,  swung  her  behind  him,  and 
boiled  out  of  the  area.** 

Without  farther  preamble,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  mention  that  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  five  stories, — The  Prediction, 
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the  Velio w  Dwarf,  Der  Freischutz, 
the  Fortunes  of  De  la  Pole,  and  the 
lord  of  the  Maelstrom.  Of  these, 
the  first  is,  to  our  mind,  decidedly  the 
T)est;  we  shall  therefore  endeavour 
to  give  an  epitome  of  it  here,  making 
such  extracts  as  will  tend  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  style  in  which  the  work 
is  written. 

In  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Wales 
there  lived  a  man  of  a  dark  and 
'  gloomy  spirit,  named  Rhys  Meredith, 
w  ho,  by  the  utterance  of  certain  pre¬ 
dictions,  had  made  himself  be  re¬ 
garded  with  fear  and  reverence  by 
tlie  people.  There  was,  however, 
one  individual  who  stood  out  against 
him,  and  that  wras  Ruth  Tudor,  a 
maiden  of  surpassing  beauty,  who 
had  learned  to  laugh  at  his  prophe¬ 
cies,  and  was  disposed  to  subvert  his 
influence.  Accordingly,  by  her  con¬ 
tinued  expressions  of  ridicule  and 
J  V  contempt,  he  was  soon  in  danger  of 
C  being  abandoned  by  all.  But  Rhys 
w’as  not  thus  to  be  deprived  of  his 
v’  prophetic  character,  for,  having  given 
■  f  out  new  predictions  in  plainer  words 
^  ^  and  sterner  tones  than  usual,  and 
0  the  event  proving  true,  he  was  soon 
reinstated  in  his  former  supremacy. 
All  this  success  was  not,  however, 
V  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  vindic- 
^  tive  mind  of  Rhys  ;  he  must  humble 
the  proud  spirit  of  her  who  had  dared 
to  oppose  him.  lie  did  not  wait 
S  long  to  gratify  his. revenge,  for  Ruth; 
i|  having  gone  with  a'  party  of  her 
friends  to  tease  and  deride  the  con- 
if  juror,  he  seized  the  opportunity  thus 
afibrded  him,  and  with  awful  so- 
M  lemnity  declared,  in  the  presence  of 
^  her  friends,  that  she  w’as  doomed  to 
H  be  a  murderer. 

H  At  first  she  spurned  at  his  predictioni 
I*  and  alternately  cursed  and  laughed  at 
K  him  for  the  malice  of  his  falsehood  :  but 
when  she  found  that  none  laughed  with 
ber,— that  men  looked  on  her  with  sus¬ 
picious  eyes,  women  shrunk  from  her 
society,  and  children  shrieked  at  her  pre¬ 
sence,  she  felt  that  these  were  signs  of 
truth,  and  her  high  spirit  no  longer  strug¬ 
gled  against  the  conviction ;  a  change 
‘  came  over  her  mind  when  she  had  known 
how  horrid  it  was  to  be  alone.  Abhorring 
the  prophet,  she  yet  clung  to  his  foot¬ 
steps  ;  and  while  she  sat  by  his  side,  felt 
as  if  he  alone  could  avert  that  evil  destiny 
which  he  alone  had  foreseen.  With  him 
only  she  was  seen  to  smile ;  elsewhere, 
sad,  silent,  stern  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she 
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were  ever  occupied  in  nerving  her  mind 
for  that  W'hich  she  had  to  do,  and  her 
beauty,  already  of  the  majestic  cast,  grew 
absolutely  awful,  ns  her  perfect  features 
assumed  an  expression  which  might  have 
Irelonged  to  the  angel  of  vengeance  or 
death. 

But  though  the  belief  that  she 
was  doomed  to  perpetrate  a  dreadful 
crime  w'eighed  heavy  on  her  mind, 
there  were  moments  when  she  so  far 
got  the  mastery  over  her  conviction, 
as  to  find  alleviation  of  her  misery 
by  devising  inodes  of  averting  her 
fate.  In  one  of  these  she  gave  her 
hand  to  a  w'ooer  from  a  distant  jiart 
of  the  country,  hoping  to  find  relief 
by  removal  from  the  suspicious  gaze 
of  her  former  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances.  She  had  not  remained  many 
years  in  her  new  place  of  residence, 
when  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  husband.  Poverty  now  pressed 
hard  upon  her,  and  being  puslud  by 
the  importunate  demands  of  a  relent¬ 
less  creditor  for  arrears  of  rent,  she 
fled  with  her  child,  rather  than,  by 
encountering  his  brutal  treatment,  be 
tempted  to  rush  upon  her  fate.  Ha¬ 
ving  returned  to  her  native  village, 
although  shunned  or  dreaded  by  all, 
she  there  contrived  to  make  out  a 
miserable  subsistence.  One  night, 
while  sitting  late,  meditating  over  her 
misfortunes,  and  the  awf^ul  doom 
which  awaited  her,  she  received  a 
very  unexpected  visit  from  him  who 
had  been  ibe  cause  of  all  her  miser¬ 
ies.  lie  had,  it  seems,  urged  by  his 
necessities,  robbed  the  steward  of  the 
estate  on  which  they  lived,  and  had 
come  to  the  object  of  his  malice  to 
entreat  her  protection  from  the  search 
of  justice.  “  Ruth,**  said  he,  “  thou 
art  poor  and  forsaken,  but  thou  art 
faithful  and  kind,  and  wilt  not  be¬ 
tray  me.  Conceal  me  till  the  pur¬ 
suit  be  past,  and  I  will  give  thee 
one-lialf  my  wealth,  and  return  with 
the  other  to  gladden  my  wife  and 
son.**  She  grasped  at  the  offer,  and 
hid  him  in  the  cave  in  her  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  fondly  thinking  that  riches 
would  save  her  from  the  crime  to 
which  she  feared  poverty  might  drive 
.her,  and  that  kindness  to  him  wlm 
had  predicted  her  fate  might,  if  he 
had  the  power,  induce  him  to  avert 
it.  The  time  at  length  arrived  in 
which  all  search  after  him  being 
over,  it  was  agreed  that  Ruth  should 
Ci 


U'ilJ  aud  the  Wonderful. 

nia-  the  narrow  entrance  in  her  paf^-^age :  ho 
ac-  glared  uiH)n  her  with  the  visage  of  a 
’fleet  demon,  and  spoke  like  a  fiend  in  pain, 
the  murdered  !”  he  said, 

'  “  but  I  shall  be  revenged  in  all  thy  life 

to  come.  Deem  not  that  thy  doom  is 
fulfilled,  that  the  deed  to  which  thou  art 
fated  is  done ;  in  my  dying  hour  I  know, 

I  feel  w’hat  is  to  come  upon  thee ;  thou 
art  yet  again  to  do  a  deed  of  hlood  !” 

‘‘  Liar  !’*  shrieked  the  infuriated  victim. 

“  Thou  art  yet  doomed  to  be  a  murder. 

■  "  “  'I'hou  art — and  of— 

thine  only  child  !’*  She  rushed  on  him, 
but  he  was  dead. 

Her  slate  of  mind  after  tlic  com¬ 
mission  of  this  dreadful  crime,  and 
her  gradual  progress  from  misery  to 
occasional  fits  of  madness,  arc  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  described.  To  pro¬ 
ceed,  however,  with  one  narration— 
Ruth,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion, 
gave  out  that  she  had  been  left  wealth 
by  a  relation,  and  meant  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  the  manner 
she  had  long  wished.  Accordingly, 
leaving  her  daughter  in  tlie  village, 
she  retired  to  a  cottage  upon  a  lonely 
heath,  where  she  could  enjoy,  with¬ 
out  notice  or  interruption,  commu¬ 
nion  with  her  own  dark  imaginings, 
rhere  she  was  daily  visited  by  her 
daughter  and  a  young  man  of  the 
village,  who  having  observed  that 
his  presence  seemed  to  render  the 
society  of  her  daughter  more  agree¬ 
able,  was  her  constant  companion. 
On  one  of  these  visits,  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  this  young  couple  being 
discovered  to  Ruth,  she  joyfully  con¬ 
sented  to  their  union. 


provide  him  wiih  tlu*  loeaiis  of  ma¬ 
king  his  relrtat.  At  midnight,  ac- 
cordiiiglv,  she  brought  him  a  fleet 
horse ;  but  Rhys  having  now  the 
means  of  escape  in  his  power,  showed 
no  inclination  to  observe  the  engage¬ 
ment  into  which  he  had  entered,  for, 
in  answer  to  her  demand  for  one- 
half  his  money,  he  pretended  that  he 
had  hid  it  some  miles  ofL 

It  was  to  no  avail  that  Kuth  humbled 
herself  to  entreaties:  Meredith  answered  er  !’* 
not ;  and  w  Idle  she  was  yet  speaking, 
east  side.long  glances  towards  the  gate 
w  here  the  horse  was  waiting  for  his  ser- 
\icc,  and  seemed  meditating  w  hether  he 
should  not  dart  from  lluth,  and  escape 
her  enireatics  and  demands  by  dint  of 
sfKvd.  Her  stern  eye  detected  his  pur- 
|K)se  ;  and  indignant  at  his  baseness,  and 
her  own  di  gradation,  she  sprung  suddenly 
towards  1dm,  made  a  des|K’rate  clutch  at 
tlie  leather  hag,  (w  hieh  she  had  observed 
concealed  in  Ids  breast,)  and  tore  it  from 
the  grasj'  <»f  the  deceiver.  Meredith  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  it,  and  a  fierce 
St  niggle  eiV'Ued,  which  drove  them  both 
hack  Uiwards  the  yawning  mouth  of  the 
cave  from  whicli  he  had  just  ascended  to 
the  worUI.  On  its  very  verge, — on  its 
very  extreme  edge,  the  demon  which  had 
so  long  ruled  his  spirit  now  instigated 
him  to  mischief,  and  abandoned  him  to 
his  natunil  brutality  ;  he  struck  the  un- 
hiil>py  Huth  a  revengeful  and  tremendous 
blow.  At  that  moment  a  Irorrihle  thought 
glanced  like  lightning  Ihniugh  her  soul  ; 
he  was  to  her  no  longer  what  he  had 
been  ;  he  was  a  rohher,  ruffian,  liar,  one 
whom  to  destroy  was  justice,  and  perhaps 

it  was  he - ‘‘  Villain  !”  she  cried, 

“  thou — thou  didst  predict  that  I  was 
doomed  to  be  a  murderer  !  art  thou — art 
thou  destined  to  he  the  victim  ?”  She 
flung  him  from  her  with  terrific  force,  as 
he  stOTHl  close  to  the  abyss,  and  the  next  long 
instant  heard  him  dash  against  its  sides,  as  unus 
he  was  whirled  headlong  into  darkness.  coasi 
It  was  an  awful  feeling,  the  next  that  a  da 
passed  over  the  soul  of  Huth  Tudor,  as  the  < 
the  stoixl  alone  in  the  pale,  sorrowful-  wav, 
looking  moonlight,  endeavouring  to  re-  to  hi 
member  w  hat  had  chanced.  She  gazed  Nigl 
on  the  purse,  on  the  chasm,  wijxd  the  and 
drops  of  agony  from  her  heated  brow,  usui 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  i^ng  of  recollec-  his  i 
tion,  rushed  down  to  tin?  cavern.  The  ened 
light  w  as  still  burning  as  Hhys  had  left  it,  ed  l 
and  served  to  shew  her  the  wretch  ex-  nay, 
tended  helplessly  Ixneath  the  chasm,  rollt 
Though  his  lx>dy  was  crushed,  his  liones  hlou 
*plintere<l,  and  his  Mood  was  on  the  ca-  falle 
sides,  he  was  yet  living,  and  raised  ling 
bi?  head  to  lo,)k  uivMi  her,  as  she  darkened  dere 
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At  knijih,  however,  the  brilliant  and 
l>eautiiul  gleam  showed  him  something 
that  l<K>ked  like  a  white-washed  cottage. 
Full  of  lu)pc  of  a  shelter  from  the  storm, 
and  lit  on  by  the  magniHcent  torch  of 
heaven,  the  stranger  trod  cheerily  for¬ 
ward,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  beacon,  the  white  cottage. 
•  •  •  On  entering,  he  found  hiiUvselfin  a 
cottage  of  a  more  respectable  interior 
than,  fro’n  its  outward  appearance,  he 
had  been  led  to  expect :  but  he  had  little 
leisure  or  inclination  for  the  survey  of  its 
ertects,  for  his  senses  and  imagination 
weie  immediately  and  entirely  occupied 
by  the  scene  which  presented  itself  on  his 
entrance.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  into 
which  he  had  l)ecn  so  readily  admitted, 
stood,  on  its  tresseis,  an  open  coffin  ; 
lights  were  at  its  head  and  foot,  and  on 
each  side  sat  many  persons  of  lx>th  sexes, 
who  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  the  cus¬ 
tomary  ceremony  of  watching  the  corpse 
previous  to  its  interment  in  tlie  morning. 
I’here  were  many  who  ap{)eared  to  the 
stranger  to  be  w-atchers,  but  there  were 
but  two  vvho,  in  his  eye,  Iwre  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  mourners,  and  they  had  faces 
of  grief  which  spoke  too  plainly  of  the 
anguish  that  was  mining  within  :  one,  at 
the  foot  of  the  coffin,  was  a  pale  youth, 
just  blooming  into  manhood,  who  covered 
his  dew’y  eyes  with  trembling  fingers,  that 
ill  concealed  the  tears  which*  trickled 
down  his  wan  cheeks  beneath  ;  the  other 
■  —but  why  should  we  again  describe 
that  still  unbowed  and  lofty  form  ?  The 
awful  marble  brow  upon  w'hich  the  stran¬ 
ger  gazed  was  that  of  Uuth  Tudor. 

The  interest  the  stranger'  took  in 
all  he  saw  about  him  increased  the 
longer  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  it. 
Unable  at  length  to  resist  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  curiosity,  he  walked  to¬ 
wards  the  coffin,  with  the  intention 
of  contemplating  its  inhabitant ;  but 
Ruth,  having  caught  a  glimpse  of 
liini  as  he  leaned  in  sorrow  over  the 
coffin,  sprang  up  from  her  seat,  and 
darting  at  him  a  terrible  glance  of  re¬ 
cognition,  pointed  down  to  the  corpse, 
and  then,  with  a  hollow  burst  of 
frantic  laughter,  shouted — Behold, 
thou  liar  1’* 

The  stranger  was  relieved  from  the 
astonishment  excited  by  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  address,  by  some  one  lead¬ 
ing  him  aside,  and  telling  him  of  the 
madness  of  the  unhappy  Ruth.  In 
answer  to  the  interrogations  of  the 
person  ,vho  had  given  him  this  infor- 
Uiation,  he  said,  that  Ins  father,  in 
<  of  difficulties  and  dis¬ 


tress,  had  fled  from  his  wife  and  fa¬ 
mily  ;  that  being  informed  he  was 
concealed  in  that  neighbourhood,  he 
had  set  out  in  search  of  him,  and 
had  that  morning  found  his  remains 
in  a  cavern  by  the  shore.  After  this 
explanation,  he  is  conducted  to  the 
place  of  rest  assigned  him.  His 
dreams  are  a  motley  compound  of  all 
the  terrific  sjKCtdcles  he  had  that 
day  witnessed ;  and  in  terror  and 
alarm,  lie  awoke,  under  the  idea  that 
the  coffined  body  liad  arisen,  and  was 
calling  aloud  to  him  to  arise  and  save 
her.  Having  got  up,  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation,  he  looked  through  a 
gaping  aperture  in  the  floor  of  his 
room,  and  observed  Ruth  gazing 
earnestly  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  on  something  beyond  his  sight. 

llis  attention  was  next  fixed  upon  the 
corpse,  and  he  thought  he  liad  never  seen 
any  living  thing  so  lovely  ;  and  so  calm 
was  the  aspect  of  her  last  rej)ose,  that 
Meredith  thought  it  more  resemhlcji  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  faculties,  than 
the  eternal  stupor  of  death  :  her  features 
were  pale,  but  not  distorted,  and  there 
w'as  none  of  the  livid  hue  of  death  in  her 
beautiful  mouth  and  lips  ;  but  tffe  flowers 
in  her  hand  gave  strong  demonstration 
of  the  presence  of  the  power  before 
whose  potency  their  little  strength  was 
fading ;  drooping  as  with  a  mortal  sick¬ 
ness,  they  bowed  their  heads  in  submis¬ 
sion,  as,  one  l)y  one,  they  dropped  from 
her  pale  and  |>erishing  fingers.  Owen 
gazed  till  he  thought  he  saw  the  grasp  of 
her  hand  relax,  and  a  convulsive  smile 
pass  over  her  cold  and  rigid  features  ;  he 
looked  again  ;  the  eyelids  shook  and  vi¬ 
brated  like  the  string  of  some  fine-strung 
instrument ;  the  hair  rose,  and  the  hcad- 
cloth  moved :  he  started  up  ashamed : 
“  Does  the  madness  of  this  woman  affect 
all  who  would  sleep  beneath  her  roof  ?” 
said  he :  What  is  this  that  disturlis  me 
— or  am  I  yet  in  a  dream  ?  Hark  !  what 
Is  that  ?”  It  was  the  voice  of  Ruth  ;  she 
had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was  standing 
near  the  coffin,  apparently  addressing 
some  one  who  stood  at  the  lovver  end  of 
the  room  :  “  To  what  pur)K)se  is  thy 
coming  now  ?'*  said  she,  in  a  low  and  me¬ 
lancholy  voice  ;  and  at  what  dost  thou 
laugh  and  gil>e  ?  lo  !  you ;  she  is  here, 
and  the  sin  you  know  of  cannot  be ;  how 
can  I  take  the  life  which  another  hath 
already  withdrawn  ?  Go,  go,  hence  to  thy 
cave  of  night,  fur  this  is  no  place  of  safety 
for  thee.”  Her  thoughts  now  took  ano¬ 
ther  turn,  she  seemed  to  hide  one  from  the 
pursuit  of  others.  Lie  still,  l)C  still 
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1  so,  of  my  child.  Back  to  thy  cave  of  blood, 
thou  thou  lost  one  !  back  to  thine  own  dark 
now  hell !”  Owen  flew  to  the  door— it  was 

too  late _ he  heard  the  shriek — Ihe  blow  : 

he  fell  into  the  room,  but  only  in  time  to 
Iwar  the  second  blow,  and  ere  the  cleft 
bewildered  in  *the  hand  of  the  unhappy  Rachel  falls  back 
upon  its  bloody  pillow  ;  his  terrible  cries 
brought  in  the  sleepers  from  the  barn, 
headed  by  the  wretched  Evan,  and  for  a 
time  the  thunders  of  heaven  were  drowned 
,  by  the  clamorous  grief  of  man.  No  one 
dared  to  approach  the  miserable  Ruth, 
who  now,  in  utter  frenzy,  strode  about  the 
brandishing,  with  diabolical  gran- 
pealed  through  earth  up  deur,  the  bloody  axe,  and  singing  a  wild 

song  of  triumph  and  joy.  All  fell  back 
as  she  approached,  and  shrunk  from  the 
infernal  majesty  of  her  terrific  form  ;  and 
the  thunders  of  heaven  rolling  above 
their  heads,  and  the  flashing  of  the  furies 
!**  was  the  of  eternity  in  their  eyes,  were  less  temble 
than  the  savage  glare  of  the  maniac 
suddenly  the  house  rocked  to  its  founda¬ 
tion  ;  its  inmates  were  blinded  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  sunk,  felled  by  a  stunning  blow, 
slowly  each  man. recovered 
wondering  he  was  yet  alive ; 
was  all  w'ere  unhurt  save  one.  Ruth  Tudor 
was  on  the  earth,  her  blackened  limbs 
prostrate  beneath  the  coffin  of  her  child, 
and  her  dead  cheek  resting  on  the  rent 
•it  had  been  the  de¬ 


art  safe  ;  good-night,  good- night !  now 
will  I  home  to  sleep.”  And  she  seated 
herself  in  her  chair,  as  if  composing  her 
senses  to  rest. 

Owen  was  again 

chaos  of  thought,  but  for  this  lime  he 
determined  to  subdue  his  imagination, 
and,  throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  again 
gave  himself  up  to  sleep ;  but  the  images 
of  his  former  dreams  still  haunted  him 
and  their  hideous  phantasms  were  more 
powerfully  renewed  ;  again  he  heard  the 
solemn  Psalm  of  Death,  but  unsung  by  room, 
mortals ;  it  was  [ 

to  the  high  heaven,  by  myriads  of  the 
viewless  and  the  mighty.  Again  he  heard 
the  execrations  of  millions  for  some  un¬ 
remembered  sin,  and  the  wrath  and  ha¬ 
tred  of  a  world  was  rushing  upon  him. 

“  Come  forth  !  come  forth 
cry  ;  and  amid  yells  and  howls,  they  were 
darting  upon  him,  when  the  pale  form 
of  the  beautiful  dead  arose  betw'een  them, 
and  shielded  him  from  their  malice; 
but  he  heard  her  say  aloud,  Is  it  for  this  to  the  earth  ; 
that  thou  wilt  not  save  me  ?  Arise,  arise,  and  arose, 
and  help !”  He  sprang  up  as  he 
commanded,  sleeping  or  waking  he  never 
knew ;  but  he  started  from  his  bed  to 
look  down  into  the  chamber,  as  he  heard 
the  voice  of  Ruth  in  terrific  denunciation,  and  bloody  axe,< 

He  looked ;  she  was  standing  uttering  yells  stroyer  of  both, 
of  madness  and  rage,  and  close  to  her 
stood  a  well-known  form  of  appaling  re¬ 
collection— his  father,  as  he  had  seen  him  meant  to  extract  a  ghost  story 

last.  He  arose,  and  darted  to  the  door.  **  I  the  Fortunes  of  De  la  Pole, 

a:n  mad,”  said  he,  “  I  am  surely  mad,  or  written  in  the  author's  best  style,  but 
this  is  still  a  continuation  of  my  dream  !”  we  fear  that  this  article  has  already 
He  looked  again;  Ruth  was  still  there,  but  extended  to  too  great  a  length.  .  Be- 
alone.  But  though  no  visible  form  stood  fore  concluding,  we  would  only  far- 
y  the  inwiac,  some  fiend  had  entered  her  ther  observe,  that  the  language  of 

SS*.™  *'’*  ‘his  volume  is  in  many  place?  po- 

naa  armed  herself  with  an  axe,  and  ex-  _ j  i  ..  j  *  ..i.  j 

claiming,  «  Li«,  liar,  hence!”  was  p".  ““'I 

suing  Kxn.  imaginary  foe  to  the  darker  ""“en  With  a  apint 

tide  of  the  cottage.  Owen  strove  hard  to  better  subject-  It  may 

trace  her  motions;  but  as  she  had  re-  he  farther  noticed,  that  we  know 

treated  under  the  space  occupied  by  his  moral  purpose  to  be  gained  by 

bed,  he  could  no  longer  see  her,  and  his  concoction  of  stories,  SO  unnatural 

eyes  involuntarily  fastened  themselves  on  ^heir  parts,  and  so  often  bor- 

thc  coffin  t  there  a  new  horror  met  them  ;  dering  on  the  ridiculous  ;  and  we 

corpse  had  risen,  and  with  wild  would  advise  the  author  seriously, 

•“dotting  eyes  was  watching  the  scene  either  to  cease  writing  altogether,  or 

Shi Si?  bi.  KHM.,  to  infuse  a  greater  portion  of  com- 

of  Rtttb,  as  mon  sense  into  what  he  does  write. 

•d.  “Tha*eod'''themlilwer^"'^iS'  Wonderful  are  not  terms 

“  itls  he  «<K>  hath  entend  the  m*  ^  ***  tolerated  in  this  age  of 

*  IS  helm  hath  entered  the  pm*  bod,  cooUblooded  philosophy. 
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f  NOTES  ON  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  NO.  VTll. 

I  The  character  of  this  Review  is  tlon  we  have  asked  in  the  Latin  of 
beginning  to  be  pretty  well  as-  Juvenal. 

^rtained.  It  set  out  with  the  bold-  And,  in  the  .first  place,  the 
[est  pretensions,  and  apparently  took  achievement  of  the  Wesiminster  was 
its  station  on  unoccupied  ground,  to  run  a-inuck  at  the  jEdi/iZn/rg-A  and 
|It  professed  to  advocate  the  righto  Quarterly  Review.^.  This,  at  least, 
[and  interests  of  the  people,  in  their  had  the  appearance  of  boldness  and 
broadest  acceptation  ;  to  become  the  conscious  strength  ;  and  that,  to  be 
organ  of  the  million,  and  to  enter  the  sure,  was  a  great  deal.  It  was  cal- 
field  in  competition  with,  and  in  dp-  culated  to  astonish  the  Cockneys,  and 
position  to,  the  avowed  organs  of  the  make  men  of  sense  stare ;  nor  could 
two  great  parties  in  the  State.  It  the  Whigs  and  Tories  look  on  with 
declared,  that,  while  it  would  faith-  unconcern,  while  their  great  oracles 
fully  and  boldly  represent  the  opi-  were  in  danger  of  being  struck  dumb 
nions  and  interests  of  the  many  it  by  the  new  prophet  that  had  arisen 
would  make  itself  read  by,  and  even  in  Israel.  Ghosts,  they  say,  are 
formidable  to  the  few — the  aristo-  never  terrible,  and  are  easily  laid, 
cratic  monopolists  of  influence  and  after  they  have  once  spoken  ;  and  so 
power.  It  proclaimed  open  war  with  it  has  happened  to  the  Westminster 
all  the  existing  establishments,  poli-  Review,  It  >  spoken,  and  the 
tical  and  religious,  of  the  country,  land  is  no  longer  in  trouble.  Of  its 
which  it  denounced  as  rotten  to  the  criticisms  on  the  Edinburffh  Review 
core.  Its  great  principle  of  action,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  any 
and  the  avowed  object  of  all  its  ex-  notice ;  they  were,  in  general,  rac¬ 
er  tions,  was  to  be  Radical  Reform ;  lancholy,  somnolent,  and  splenetic 
in  other  words,  it  was  to  become  the  prosings ;  very  much  in  the  vein  of  a 
mouth-piece  and  promulgator  of  Mr  cast-off  contributor,  and  remarkable 
Jeremy  Bentham's  speculations  in  for  the  truly  original  device  of  piece- 
Constitution  -  making.  Codification,  ing  together  excerpts  from  volumes 
Legislation,  Government,  Religion,  published  many  years  asunder,  in 
Education,  Prison-Discipline,  and  order  to  produce  something  like  in- 
so  forth,  which,  in  their  untranslated  congruity  or  contradiction.  The 
state,  the  public  had  seldom  the  honesty  of  such  a  proceeding  was,  of 
good  fortune  to  understand.  In  op-  '  course,  on  a  par  with  its  originality, 
position  to  the  principle  of  Toryism,  It  would  have,  indeed,  b^n  very 
that  Whatever  is,  is  right,**  the  strange — we  should  rather  say,  abso- 
maxim  adopted  by  the  Westminster  lutely  miraculous — if,  in  a  work  now 
Review  was,  that  “  Whatever  is,  extending  to  upwards  of  forty  vo- 
is  wrong  ;**  and  in  opposition  to  the  lumes,  filled  with  the  contributions 
principles  of  Whiggism,  which  de-  of  so  many  different  hands,  there 
dared  it  practicable  to  conciliate  the  should  have  been  found  no  incongru- 
interests  and  liberties  of  the  people,  ous  opinions,  no  conflicting  state- 
with  maintaining,  unimpaired,  the  ments,  no  antagonist  doctrines,  which 
power  and  influence  of  a  dominant  an  honest  and  original  critic  such  as 
aristocracy,  it  obtested  the  Gods  to  we  have  described,  neglecting  the 
hear  witness  to  so  base  a  compro-  general  tone  and  bearing  of  the 
raise,  and  announced,  that  the  thun-  work,  might  array  in  juxta-position. 
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every  subject:  it  would  have  sur¬ 
prised  us  more  than  the  best  of  l*rince 
llobtnlobe's  miracles,  bad  they  by 
any  chance  agreed  ;  but  then,  before 
proceeding  to  show  up  an  accom¬ 
plished  scholar  and  eloquent  writer  ; 
as  a  bombastical  ignoramus,  he  might 
have  contrived  to  pick  up  a  little 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject — as  much, 
at  least,  as  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  had  not  heard  of  it 
for  the  first  time  in  the  learned  pa¬ 
pers  he  was  about  to  demolish.  That 
this,  however,  was  really  the  case, 
must  be  obvious  at  the  first  glance. 
His  pompous  parade  of  logic  cannot 
assailed  conceal  his  barrenness,  any  more 
than  his  protruding  a  few  scraps  of 
Greek  can  disguise  his  ignorance  of 
the  real  condition— moral,  political, 
and  intellectual— of  the  people  by 

once  spoken. 
He  may  make  minced  meat,  if  he 
likes,  of  Quarterly- Review  politics ; 
we  care  not  one  straw  about  the 
matter ;  but  every  man  of  liberal 
education  bas  been  more  or  less  in¬ 
debted  to  that  Journal  for  its  Clas¬ 
sical  Papers,  which  have  invariably 
been  characterised  by  great  ability, 

and  will 

therefore  pause  before  he  gives  cre¬ 
dence  to  the  distortions  and  exagger¬ 
ations  of  the  Radical  School. 

But  the  vulgar  impertinence  dis¬ 
played  in  the  attacks  made  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews, 
tualled  by  the  hardi¬ 
hood  with  which  the  former  has  been 
It  is  not  our  pre-  put  in  requisition  by  all  the  political 
...  and  economical  writers  of  the  WesU 

nor  docs  Mr  Mitchell  need  our  aid:  minster.  Not  a  subject  have  they 
tf  he  thinks  it  proper  to  descend  so  handled,  that  has  not  been*,  over  and 
far,  he  can  defend  himself ;  nay,  over  again,  treated  of  in  the  Edin~ 
inora,  he  can  produra  “  proofs  rtrong  burgh  ;  not  an  idea  have  they  broach- 
as  th^  of  holy  writ,  to  justify  all  ed,  which  may  not  be  distinctly 
i  at  he  bas  said  and  more  than  he  traced  to  some  essay  or  other  in  that 
has  said-of  the  venality,  corruption.  Journal.  It  is  true,  they  have,  for 
and  profligacy,  that  characterised  the  the  most  part,  divested  them  of  their 
Repubhe  of  Athens,  even  in  Its  best  original  dress,  and  have  re-clothcd 
mmh Ihe  juggling  tricks,  them  in  a  dirty,  radical,  drab-colour- 
Bortrd  fo  hv  ti*  deception,  re-  ed  suit,  doubtless  more  consentane- 
of  Kenuhli<Jn  n^elg  ous  to  the  taste  of  “  the  enlightened 

LtSu  Westminster/' and  their 

A?  iC  of  r"*'  ;  “'ey  hare  made  a 

these  same  Snnhi.t.  *  f  mighty  fuss  about  logical  precision 

have  to  <><^and  they‘^hav« 

ihv ;  nor  do  we  dm!^>  '7™!**'  toiked  as  if  they  had  an  unquestioned 

diffr'r  from  Mr  Miirh  n  ”*  nronopoly  of  the  powers  of  reasoning, 

uimr  iroin  3ir  .Milch  11  on  aiivoroii  and  ac  if  _ _  . 


man.  accortiiug  to  ucu  s  own  mdrv 
iiiight  be  made  to  declare  that 
•*  there  is  no  tloil.**  Ibat,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  highly  cretlitable 
lalkours,  ihc  Man  of  AVestminster  has 
found  so  little  suiteil  io  his  purpose, 
must,  therefore,  be  ascribetl  rather 
to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  poacher, 
than  to  the  want  of  game ;  to  the 
opaqueness  of  bis  own  intellects  ra¬ 
ther^  than  to  any  immunity  on  the 
part  of  the  Journal  in  question,  from 
those  slips  and  peccadiliois  quas  in¬ 
curia  fudit,  aut  parum  cavit  huuiana 
iiaiuta. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  unlucky  Quarterly  is  assailed 
with  a  double  portion  of  bitterness, 
and,  which  is  truly  remarkable,  it  is 
attacked  on  its  strongest  side — its 
Classical  Articles.  This  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  very  chivalry  of  critical  whom  that  language  was 
warfare;  understanding  by  the  term 
chivalry,  that  gallant  impulse  which 
sometimes  inspires  a  dwarf  with  re¬ 
solution  to  attack  a  giant,  or  a  roes- 
san  cur  to  fly  at  the  proboscis  of  an 
elephant.  The  inequality  of  the  as¬ 
sailant  and  the  assailed  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  :  that  was  found  in  the  vulgar  ingenuity,  and  learning 
insolence  and  real  imbecility  by  ‘ 
which  the  former  is  characterisecl. 

We  allude  particularly  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  bestowed  on  the  accomplished 
Translator  of  Aristophanes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  admirable  and  correct 
view  he  chose  to  give  us  of  the  is  only  to  be 
Greek  Sophists  and  the  state  of  So¬ 
ciety  in  Athens. 

sent  purpose  to  defend  that  view 
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roiK>8ition  was  a  thing  hitherto  un- 

no  wn  among  men  ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this  trickery  and  hum¬ 
bug,  the  substantia  rti  remains  un¬ 
changed;  and  we  constantly  discover 
old  friends  with  new  faces,  though 
certainly  not  much  improved  by  be¬ 
ing  put  out  of  countenance.  The 
readers  of  both  Journals  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  detect  these  appropria¬ 
tions  ;  they  lie  on  the  very  surface  ; 
wherefore  we  may  save  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  going  into  particulars, 
which,  however,  we  shall  most  readi¬ 
ly  do  if  called  upon.  The  principal 
subjects,  in  discussing  which  the 
Westminster  has  borrowed  from  the 
Ediuburf*k  Review j  are  the  Poor 
Laws,  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Justice,  Education,  Prison 
Discipline,  &c.  &c. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not 
to  state  frankly,  that  the  Westminster 
Review  has  given  forth,  since  its 
commencement,  occasional  articles, 
which  manifest  real  ability,  and  to 
the  fall  and  undivided  credit  of  which 
it  is  fairly  entitled.  The  review  of 
Jones’s  Greek  Lexicon  was  well  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  bating  one  or  two  slight 
errors,  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
Journals  of  higher  name  and  longer 
standing.  I  n  the  paper  on  the  French 
Iaiw  of  Succession — part  of  which  is 
evidently,  we  think,  from  the  pen  of 
a  German  Jurisconsult — we  found 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Law  on 
Substitution  stated  with  admirable 
clearness  and  force  ;  so  much  so,  in¬ 
deed,  that  we  recommend  it  to  the 
especial  consideration  of  Mr  Sand  ford, 
before  he  publishes  a  second  edition 
of  his  Book  on  Entails,  in  the  preli¬ 
minary  chapter  of  which  this  im- 
])ortant  subject  is  treated  of  in  a  very 
confu^d  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 
We  do  not  by  any  means  agree  with 
the  author,  or  authors^  of  that  essay 
in  the  view  taken  of  the  operation  of 
the  French  law  ;  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  sounder  view  is  that  developed 
in  a  prior  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  to  which  this  is  intended  as 
an  answer ;  but  we  should  be  guilty 
of  unpardonable  injustice,  were  we 
not  to  bear  testimony  to  the  solid 
learning  and  talent  wbidi  it  displays. 


Dibdins  Library  Companion  was 
also  discussed,  in  a  late  Number,  bv 
some  masterly  hand  ;  and  though 
the  review  of  it  is  dreadfully  severe, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  masterpiece  in  its 
way.  The  poor  Bibliographer's  sins 
of  omission  and  commission  are  laid 
bare,  with  all  the  truculent  non¬ 
chalance  of  the  dissecting-room,  and 
with  a  knowleilge  of  the  subject  that 
made  the  operation  truly  terrible. 
Mr  Dibdin  has  shown  his  prudence, 
by  not  attempting  to  answer  what  is 
really  unanswerable  *.  Others  of 
the  literary  articles,  too,  indicate 
considerable  talent,  and  would  be 
deserving  of  commendation,  were  it 
not'for  the  radical  spirit  with  which 
they  are  poisoned,  and  the  cold- 
blo^ed  indifference  they  display  to 
every  thing  great  or  elevated.  The 
writers  of  this  Review  are  devoid  of 
all  human  sympathy,  except  for  mob 
power  and  mob  pretensions.  In  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  they  can  dis¬ 
cover  only  the  natural  enemies  and 
oppressors  of  mankind.  One  who 
has  the  misforfune  to  be  born  a 
prince  or  a  nobleman,  is,  in  their  es¬ 
timation,  not  only  destitute,  but  in¬ 
capable  of  every  virtue.  Kings  arc 
the  very  sublimated  essence  of  dege¬ 
neracy  and  corruption.  Hence  th^y 
are  equally  insensible  to  the  romance 
of  literature  and  to  the  romance  of 
life.  They  prefer  the  work-shop  to 
the  palace,  and  the  greasy  unwashed 
artificer  to  the  polite  and  accom¬ 
plished  man  of  the  world.  High 
life  is  their  abhorrence — the  mob 
their  sovereign  glory.  They  speak 
evil  of  dignities,  because  they  hate 
them.  They  are  democrats  in  soul 
as  well  as  in  creed ;  and  though 
they  live  under  a  monarchy,  they 
have  no  relish  of  the  principle  by 
which  it  is  characterised.  Hence  their 
object  is  to  bring  every  thing  down 
to  the  base  level  on  which  they  have 
taken  their  stand.  Nothing  is  below 
their  notice,  which  tends  to  vilify 
the  principalities  and  powers  of  this 
world  ;  even  the  gossiping  lies  of  a 
cast-off  waiting- woman,  if  their  ten¬ 
dency  be  to  degrade  men  high  in 
place,  are  deemed  worthy  of  all  ac¬ 
ceptation,  commented  on  gravely, 


•  We  do  not  consider  ourselves  ol)Ifged  to  modify  or  retract  our  praise  of  Mr  Dib- 
din’s  prudence,  by  observing  a  peevish  prefix,  in  the  shajie  of  an  advertisement,  to  his 
second  edition. 


SXvry  :  miserable,  >rft,usly.  howev^tbe 

nity  i.  an  ‘•  enlightened"  possessor  first  assertion ..  as  extravagantly  false 
rf  ;  forty.shilling  freehold,  allying  as  the  second  is  unquestionably  true, 
forth  to^the  glorious  ostracism  of  British  ascendancy  in  India  has  been 
Univerul  Suffrage,  to  blackball  the  productive  of  nothing  but  blessings 
Ministerial  Candidate,  and  vote  for  to  the  people.  It  has  r^ued  them 
some  illustrious  disciple  of  the  School  from  the  dominion  of  the  Native  D^- 
of  Bentham.  This  spirit  pervades  pots,  under  whom  they  endured  the 
all  they  write,  even  on  subjects  not  most  cruel  and  grinding  oppression  ; 
german  to  politics,  and  imparts  to  it  has  substituted  the  government  of 
their  compositions  the  vulgar  and  law  for  that  of  the  sabre;  it  has 
plebeian  tone  which  has  been  so  given  security  and  protection  to  those 
frequently  remarked.  They  cannot  who  never  knew  before  wh^  thwe 
review  a  novel  without  betraying  the  terms  meant ;  it  has  swept  oft,  with 
cloven-foot ;  and  as  to  poetry,  they  the  besom  of  destruction,  the  hordes 
could  deal  with  it,  if  its  qualities  of  Pindarries  by  which  the  country 
were  to  be  determined  by  Gunter’s  was  desolated, — exterminated  the 
Scale,  or  the  Rule  of  Three.  1  ndeed  Thugs,  a  sort  of  Fr^mason  robbers, 
the  only  thing  in  the  latter  depart-  — and  put  an  end  to  Decoity,  the 
ment,  which  we  recollect  their  at-  great  evil  that  has  so  long  afflicted 
tempting,  was  a  dissection  of  Queen  India  ;  it  has  respected  the  supersti- 
Jfvnde  ;  and  as,  in  that  poem,  as  it  is  tions  and  native  institutions  of  the 
called,  they  had  only  to  do  with  ab-  people,  as  far  as  these  are  compatible 
surdity,  extravagance,  and  nonsense,  with  regular  government ;  it  has 
all  of  which  lay  within  their  proper  held  out  encouragement  to  native  in- 
sphere  of  action,  the  work  was  done  in  dustry  and  enterprize  ;  it  has  done 
a  complete  and  business-like  manner,  much,  and  will  yet  do  more,  towards 
So  much  by  way  of  Preface.  The  an  efficient  and  impartial  administra- 
Number  before  us,  being  the  8th,  tion  of  justice ;  and  it  has  restored 
has  all  the  faults,  and  not  a  few  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  a  country 
the  distinguishing  merits  of  its  pre-  which  has  been  for  ages  the  scene  of 
decessors.  To  the  different  items  in  almost  continual  war  and  bloodshed, 
its  bill  of  fare  we  shall  now  direct  These  are  very  intelligible  blessings, 
the  reader's  attention.  and  they  are  felt  as  such  by  the  whole 

The  first  article  is  entitled  **  The  people  of  India;  the  best  proof  of 
British  in  Indiay*  and  whoever  be  which  is,  that  several  states,  whose 
the  author,  is  a  boyish,  rambling,  independence  was  fully  recognised, 
d^ultory  composition.  The  Re-  have  voluntarily  solicited  British  pro* 
viewer  thinks  Sismondi  “  almost  tection,  and  enrolled  themselves  as 
right,  when  he  says  that  the  entire  feudatories  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
nett  produce  of  the  soil  is  absorbed  The  Reviewer  has  strung  together 
by  the  State  ;**  and  yet,  a  few  pages  a  long  list  of  evils,  some  real,  others 
forward,  he  very  composedly  says,  imaginary,  which,  as  he  conceives, 
“It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Go-  inhere  in  the  actual  constitution  of 
vemment  of  the  British  in  India  has  our  Eastern  Empire,  and  for  which 
been^  a  prodi^iousy  an  incalculable  the  remedy  he  proposes  is — a  free 
hleisimfry  to  the  Indian  people**  We  press.  This  is  the  catholic  nostrum 
may  be  mistaken,  but  really  this  does  of  the  school  to  w'hich  he  belongs, 
seem  a  little  odd,  not  to  say  incon-  A  free  press,  we  were  told,  was  al- 
greedy  maw  of  the  most  the  only  thing  wanted  to  effect 
Flic  absorbs  “  the  entire  nett  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Turks 
^oduce  of  me  wil,  *  leaving  nothing,  and  the  emancipation  of  Greece  ;  but 
of  ^rse,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  when  Colonel  Stanhope,  with  bis 
^nty  miUionsof  Hindoos  with  which  types  and  printing-presses,  arrived 
wat  SOI  is  covered  ;  and  yet,  strange  in  Greece,  and  a  newspaper  was  set 
I?  absorbent  principle  on  foot,  it  was  found  to  be  useful 

1  **  incal-  only  for  purposes  of  mischief,  and 

f?  ,  ,!f  ^ peo-  sowing  the  seeds  of  greater  dissension 

juc..  Ji  the  Indian  people”  can  among  a  people  already  divided. 
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^  But  what  bolds  in  respect  to  a  people 
circumstanced  like  the  Greeks,  and 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty, 
must  surely  apply  with  greater  truth 
to  our  Eastern  Empire,  where  our 
ascendancy  is  essentially  founded  on 
force,  and  has  not  yet  lasted  long 
enough  to  acquire  a  moral  strength 
adequate  to  resist  the  stimulus  which 
a  free  press  would  undoubtedly  give 

!to  the  lurking  elements  of  disaffec¬ 
tion.  A  free  press  in  India !  The 
I  idea  is  utterly  monstrous.  The  press 
is  not  absolutely  free  even  in  this 
country,  and  would  be  a  dreadful 
nuisance,  as  well  as  engine  of  mis- 
i  chief,  if  it  were  so.  It  is  fettered  in 
many  ways,  but  most  especially  by 
^  a  vigorous  and  efficient  law  of  libel. 
But  will  any  sober-minded  man 
gravely  maintain  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  introduce  into  India  the  same 
measure  of  liberty  enjoyed  in  this 

i  country,  and  virtually  to  place  the 
destinies  of  our  empire  in  tne  hands 
of  the  editors  of  newspapers?  We 
‘  could  say  much  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  Colonisation,  to 
which  the  Reviewer  cursorily  ad¬ 
verts  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place. 

The  second  article,  Tremaine,** 
is  of  a  higher  order,  and  displays  im¬ 
measurably  greater  power.  The  au¬ 
thor  exposes,  in  a  very  forcible  man¬ 
ner,  the  rancorous  intolerance  of 
sectarianism,  and,  in  particular,  di¬ 
rects  the  edge  of  his  ridicule  against 
the  monstrous  practice  to  which  the 
class  popularly  called  Saints  have 
lately  had  recource,— of  attempting 
to  inculcate  their  dogmas  through 
the  medium  of  Novels.  We  join 
cordially  in  the  reprobation  he  be¬ 
stows  on  this  unhallowed  expedient. 
The  Religious  Novel  we  regard  as 
the  greatest  monstrosity  of  modern 
literature ;  and  we  feel  the  full  force 
I  of  the  author's  strictures  on  the  blas- 
1  phemous  association  of  spiritual  and 
carnal  love  with  which  these  bloated 
productions  teem  so  ripely.  We  agree 
with  him,  too,  in  thinking  that  any 
blockhead  may  start  doubts,  which 
it  will  require  no  ordinary  learning 
and  ti^nts  to  remove,  and  that 
Christianity  cannot  be  more  seriously 
injured  than  by  the  well-meaning 
I  absurdity  of  those  who  famish  food 

ito  the  natural  infidelity  of  the  hu- 
tnan  heart,  without  possessing  the 
skill  and  ability  requisite  to  adroinis- 
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ter  the  antidote  with  the  bane.  Will 
the  reader  believe  that  the  pages  of 
**  Tremaine,  or  the  Man  of  Refine^ 
meni,**  are  filled  with  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  and  wearisome  argumentation, 
about  Providence,  fate,  free-rwill, 
foreknowledge  absolute, — that  the 
hero  personating  an  Epicurean  is 
furnished  with  objections  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  which  the  he¬ 
roine,  in  the  character  of  a  Saint, 
fails  to  rebut  and  remove, — and  that 
the  final  conversion  of  the  doubter 
is  brought  about,  not  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  put  by  the  author  in  the  mouth 
of  Georgina,  but  by  her  bright  eyes 
and  looks  of  love  ?  If  this  not  an 
abomination  in  the  land,  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  is.  The  Re¬ 
viewer  has  exposed  it  with  great 
force ;  and  he  would  have  been  en¬ 
titled  to  our  unqualified  praise,  had 
his  discretion  b^n  equal  to  his  ta¬ 
lents.  He  was  treading  on  danger¬ 
ous  ground.  He  should  have  known 
it,  and  been  careful  that  his  sneers 
against  the  perversion  of  religion 
did  not  point  at  religion  itself.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  He 
has  not  drawn  a  clear  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  between  true  and  false  religion  ; 
he  has  shot  his  arrows  at  random, 
indifferent  whom  they  might  pierce  ; 
and,  perhaps  without  intending  it, 
his  remarks  leave  the  painful  im¬ 
pression,  that  we  have  been  perusing 
the  productions  of  a  scoffer,  restrain¬ 
ed,  indeed,*by  a  sense  of  prudence, 
from  making  a  direct  attack,  but  en¬ 
joying  a  secret  satisfaction  from  the 
thought, 'that  they  who  are  not  openly 
aimed  at,  will  be  hit  in  the  rebound. 
We  are  truly  sorry  for  this,  because 
the  avowed  object  is  good,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  real  friends  of  religion  will 
be  the  foremost  to  applaud  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  hypocrisy,  cant,  and  intol¬ 
erance, — vices  most  alien  to  the  be¬ 
nign  and  gracious  spirit  of  the  gospel 
of  pe&ce  and  charity. 

The  third  article  contains  a  short 
and  meagre  account  of  Captain  Sa¬ 
bine's  “  Experiments  to  determine  the 
Figvre  (f  the  Earth  by  means  of  the 
Pendulum  vibrating  Seconds  in  dif- 
ferent  Latitudes**  It  is  plainly  Iw 
composition  of  a  mere  tyro  in  physi¬ 
cal  science.  Leslie,  Wallace,  Wol¬ 
laston,  Young,  Babbage,  Herscbell, 
Cater,  Colby,  or  Barlow,  are  the 
only  persons  competent  to  discuss 
H 
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Thc'''fourth  article,  the  “  Admk  M.  Dupin’s  loquacity  (he  adds)  has 
Jaatice."  »e  been  reduced  frojn 

shall  pass  iuA  si/cntio;  and  proceed  two  octavos.  M.  Dupin  him^lt, 

to  the*^  fifth— a  review  of  Dupin  on  however,  was  grievously  afflicted  at 
xhQ"  Comvierciall'ower  of  Britain"  this  tranchant  mwle  ot  reducnig 
-which  contains  metal  more  attrac-  his  loquacity,  and  we  have  now  be- 
live.  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  fore  us  a  letter  from  that  pen 
on  internal  evidence,  this  latter  ar-  dated  Pans,  the  11  th  of  May 
tide  is  the  production  of  no  less  in  which  he  says,  ‘  A  1  ory  transla- 
celcbratcd  a  person  than  Dr  John  tion  of  ihejirst  part  of  my  Voyages 
Macculloch,  author  of  the  famous  has  been  published  hy  Murray,  hocjk. 
work  on  “  The  Highlands  and  Wes-  seller  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  1  he 
tern  Isles  of  Scotland.’*  It  may  translator  has  had  the  audacity  to 
therefore  be  supposed  to  possess  pe-  suppress  both  what  was  said  a^aimi 
culiar  attractions  for  us,  who  have  the  Stuarts,  and  for  the  Reigning 
so  lately  contributed  our  mite  to  ex-  Dynasty,  in  praise  of  the  Revolution 
tend  the  Doctor’s  fame,  and  tosinooth  of  1688  !  Thence  you  may  judge  of 
his  descent  to  posterity.  To  say  the  the  spirit  of  such  a  mutilated  produc- 
truth,  wc  discovered  the  Doctor’s  tion.  Complete  chapters  have  been 
hand  at  the  first  glance ;  there  is  no  suppressed,  no'enpravings,  no  descrip- 
mistaking  the  touches  of  his  inimit-  tion  of  machines  is  given,  &c.  .1  wish 
able  pen  ;  and  we  instantly  resolved  to  see  a  good  and  fair  translation  of 
to  bestow  upon  his  production  no  my  work.”  From  all  which  it  appears, 

common  measure  of  attention ;  for  that  the  worthy  Doctor  sets  out  by 
though  the  Doctor  is  no  witch  of  a  committing  a  grievous  blunder, 
critic  himself,  he  is  the  cause  of  cri-  A  few  pages  forward,  we  have  the 
ticisni  in  others,  which  is  almost  as  following  morceau :  “  The  honour 


good.  M'e  proceed  to  verify  this  re¬ 
mark  without  delay. 

The  Doctor  starts  thus:  ‘‘This 
work,  our  readers  may  remember, 
was  published  in  France  some  years 


of  a  British  merchant  has  been  pro 
verbial ;  but  can  we  calmly  and 
justly  look  back  to  tbe  history  of  a 
few  years  in  our  commerce,  and  say 
that  it  is  what  it  has  been  esteemed  ? 


agOf  (about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,)  The  ‘  Sabbathless*  pursuit  of  wealth, 


being  the  second  part  of  the  author’s  to  use  Bacon’s  expression,  is  the  pre¬ 
entire  plan,  of  which  the  ./iV.v/  de-  sent  disease  of  Britain  :  it  is  honour, 
scribed  the  Naval  and  Military  Sys-  virtue,  distinction,  or  it  is  the  sub 
tern  of  our  Country.  It  does  not  ap*  stitute  for  them  all — for  all  the  vir 
pear  that  there  is  any  intention  oj'  tues,  even  for  acquirements  and  in 
translating  that  ftortion  (which  treats  tellect.  This  is  the  dangerous  am 
of  the  Naval  and  Military  System  of  bition  which  Britain  has  to  fear 
our  Country);  and  of  the  present  though  it  is  the  ambition  also  from 
translation,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  which  she  has  derived f  with  wealthy 
that  it  is  respectably  executed.”  power,** 

Ot  the'*  intentions  of  Translators  This  is  all  very  well,  of  course, 
we  cannot,  of  course,  know  any  thing ;  but  upon  the  principle  of  suum  cuique 
but  certain  'je  are,  that  a  Transla^  tribuito,  instilled  into  the  tender 
/ion  of  the  Military  portion  of  M.  minds  of  youth  by  the  moral  Rud- 
Wupins  ^  Voya^s  dans  la  Grande  diman,  we  must  call  upon  Mr  John 
•ik'xled  or  not.  Black,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  to 
repledge  his  property,  which  the 
has,  in  the  face  of 

.  ,  .  *  *^***^,  thereafter  the  above  sage  maxim,  appropriated 

Th^’rran.laio^  dleview-  to  his  own  use ;  for  true  it  is,  and 

Preface  that  he  ***  IV®  verity,  that  in  a  leading  article 

romment«i  on  L  ‘he  Morning  Chronicle,  nloM  the 

JS  thc  h  beginning  of  December  last,  the 

author  •  and  thft  the  foregoing  excerpt  may  be  found  fo/i- 

the  more  u^fol  off  !  with  the  exception  of 

ICC  of  retrenching  the  clause  printed  in  italics,  which 
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■is  clearly  the  Doctor's  own.  We 
■corilially  exculpate  Mr  Black  from 
Etlie  absurility  of  stultifying  the  first 
I  limb  of  a  sentence  by  the  second, 
Band  recommend  it  to  the  Doctor  to 
[^  borrow  in  future  with  more  discre- 
^  tion.  En  attendant,  he  himself 
I'  possesses  so  large  a  share  of  the 
^  “  substitute"  for  virtue  and  intellect, 

I  that  he  might  have  been  presumed  to 
I  be  a  little  more  tolerant  of  the  ‘*dan- 
'  gerous  ambition"  of  British  mer- 

t I  chants,  especially  as  it  is  the  am¬ 
bition  from  which  she  (Britain)  has 
derived,  with  wealth,  power." 

By  the  Doctor’s  account,  our  civil 
engineers  are  a  generation  of  arrant 
knaves.  It  seems  it  is  a  usual  prac- 
bi  tice  with  persons  of  this  profession, 

I  when  required  to  give  in  estimates 
ij  for  buildings  or  public  works,  to  con- 
I  fine  these  estimates  to  about  one- 
third  of  what  they  know  must  be  the 
I  real  cost.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
tempt  the  public  or  individuals  to 
commence :  and  as  the  work,  when 
j  once  fairly  begun,  must  be  carried 

«  through  couie  qui  coute,  so,  in  this 
j  w'ay,  the  engineer  gets  an  uncontrol- 
I  led  command  of  his  employer’s  credit 
I  or  purse,  and  is  enabled  to  make  the 
I  job  as  fat  as  prudence  will  permit, 
fj  V’^erily,  there  are  secrets  in  all  trades. 

I  We  see,  however,  by  a  printed  Pro¬ 
spectus,  that  the  Doctor  himself 
either  is  or  was  engineer  designatns 
to  the  Caledonian  Mining  Associa¬ 
tion,  instituted  for  the  purpose,  we 
understand,  of  extracting  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  market  the  marbles  and  other 
mineral  treasures  of  Glentilt ;  and  we 
trust,  that,  as  he  knows  so  well  the 
tricks  of  the  craft,  he  has  not  been 
humbugging  his  Highland  friends 
with  estimates  drawn  up  secundum 
arteni.  But  we  have  no  fear  of  that : 

the  Doctor  is  an  honourable  man," 
and,  when  he  once  commences  oper¬ 
ations,  will  “  howk  till  he  hear  the 
De’il  hoast,"  rather  than  disappoint 
his  noble  patron,  and  his  leal  and  af¬ 
fectionate  friends  the  Celts. 

Proceeding  with  his  observations, 
the  Doctor  falls  foul  of  the  Caledo¬ 
nian  Canal,  andbetrays  himself  by  re¬ 
peating  what  he  had  said  in  his  book 
about  the  laziness  of  the  Highlan¬ 
ders,  for  whose  especial  benefit  the 
work  was  undertaken.  “  The  origi¬ 
nal  project  (says  he)  was  to  find 
work  for  the  Highlanders,  to  prevent 


tliem  emigrating,  and  depopulating 
the  empire :  a  very  natural  conse-^ 
quence,  certainly,  of  the  loss  of  a  few 
starving  Jamilies ;  as  the  event  has 
proved.  One  of  the  first  obvious  re¬ 
sults  was,  that  those  who  were  not 
rich  enough  to  emigrate,  worked  on 
the  canal  till  they  had  gained  money 
enough  to  pay  for  their  passages. 
But  there  were  Jew  energetic  enough 
even  for  this  ;  and  the  other  result 
was,  thatt  being  too  lazy  to  work, 
the  main  part  of  the  business  V'as 
done  by  Irish  labourers.**  ^V’^e  quote 
this,  not  to  answer  it ;  that  has  been 
done  already  in  the  “  Critical  Ex¬ 
amination*  of  the  Doctor’s  work  ;  but 
to  identify  the  learned  Geologist  to 
whom  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
ascribing  this  article  ;  which  iden¬ 
tification,  we  may  add,  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  perfectly  indisputable  in  the 
sequel. 

The  Doctor  says,  a  little  further 
on,  The  Pentland  Firth  (Frith) 
is  not  a  dangerous  navigation  ;  far 
from  it.  It  has  a  name,  and  that  is 
all."  It  has  a  bad  name,  as  we  know; 
and  what  is  more,  we  shrewdly  sus¬ 
pect  it  deserves  it.  Nay,  we  have 
leard  that  a  very  celebrated  and 
earned  mineralogist,  not  many  years 
ago,  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned 
in  the  foresaid  firth  or  frith — which 
would  indeed  have  been  a  pub¬ 
lic  calamity  ;  and  that,  in  a  celebra¬ 
ted  and  learned '  work,  written  and 
published  by  the  said  celebrated  and 
learned  philosopher,  he  has  vented 
his  spleen  in  good  set  terms  against 
the  said  firth  or  frith,  which  he  has 
(as  it  now  appears,  most  injuriously) 
described  as  the  **  roost  dangerous 
navigation"  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  not  excepting  the  Linnhe  Loch 
and  the  Murray  Frith. 

The  Doctor  is  very  wroth  with 
M.  Dupin,  because  he  “  sees  every 
thing  in  Edinburgh  en  coulenr  de 
rose, — a  natural  enough  consequence 
(he  adds)  of  the  guidance  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  under."  He 
is  aware,  however,  that  his  wrath 
on  .this  occasion  may  look  a  little 
queer,  wherefore,  he  rejoins,  “It 
may  seem  an  extraordinary  ground 
of  complaint,  that  a  foreigner  and  a 
rival  has  spoken  well  of  us,**  (he 
means  Edinburgh)  ;  but,  quoth  the 
Doctor,  what  would  have  been  “  a 
mixture  of  ignorance  and  jealousy  oi 
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spite”  from  other  observers,  “  would  to  reproach  the  Highlatiders.  H  it- 
havebeen  valuable  and  useful  criti-  ness  the  folding  tilt  at  Colonel 


cisni”  from  M .  Oupin  who,  there-  Macdonell  of  Glengarry. 

fore,  oiis'At  to  have  abused  Edinburgh  much  amused,  however,  wiih 

and  its  inhabitants,  as.  some  ungra  e-  (On pin’s)  indignation  at  one  of  these 
ful  scoundrels,  in  for  *  |,ari,arian  chieftains,  a  fit  successor  and 

tention  and  hospitality  they  met  witli,  of  that  detestable  tyranny  which 

have  done  before  him.  ^  I  he  Doctor,  crushed  this  slavish  and  unhappy 

however,  consoles  his  disappointment  country,  and  which,  if  we  are  to  believe 
thus:  “  He  (M.  Dupin)  has  pro-  Dupin,  these  half-savage  chiefs  would 
mised  us  another  visit ;  and  if  these  ^villingly  revive  again.  He  found  a  pyra- 
remarks  should  meet  his  e^e,  he  may  covered  with  a  brutal  device  of  seven 

perhaps  he  induced  to  jminf  out  to  us  heads,  shewing  “  their  hideous  faces  with 
U'haty  from  habit  and  familiarity ^  u  e  their  hair  bristled,  and  grasped  by  an  enor. 
are  less  able  to  see,  in  short,  he  mous  hand,  holding  a  sword  from  which 

may  perhaps  take  the  Doctor’s  hint,  blood  is  dropping.”  On  this  pyramid  is  an 
and  abuse  Edinburgh.  That,  how-  inscription  in  Latin,  French,  English,  and 
ever,  is  already  done  to  his  hand.  A  Gaelic ;  the  English,  which  is  of  such  a 
pitiful  dog,  not  altogetlier  unknown  quality  as  might  be  existed  from  a  High- 
lo  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  no  l^"d  chieftain,  purporting  that  it  is  meant 
stranger  to  this  Reviewer,  some  time  “  commemorate  the  triumph  of  feudal 

ago  exiwctoratea  a  portion  of  atrabili-  '  ■" 

ous  initter,  which  he  labelled  “  The  ‘he  power  wb.ch  these  tarbanans  had,  of 

Modern  Athens,"  and  cauaetl  to  be  n-W. 

.  1  •  r  1  ftf  •  ever  they  thought  proper.  M.  Dupin  s 

inserted  in  the  '  nerves  seem  to  have  bJTn  mueh  subvert. 

It  was  naturally  very  acrid,  but  from  ^  exclaims,  «  May 

the  heterogeneous  stuft  mixed  up  jj,  feeble  voice  make  this  infamous  mo- 
with  It,  It  was  jierfectly  innocuous,  nument  known  to  all  the  extremities  of 
Like  the  other  compositions  of  its  Europe,  and  may  the  nations  feel  and 
author,  it  was  filled  with  the  most  appreciate  the  distinction  betw’een  such 
extravagant  exaggeration,  and  be-  arbitrary  sentences,  those  prompt  and 
tokened  gross  ignorance,  or  contempt  glorious  massacres  of  feudal  times,  and 
for  matter  of  fact,  in  every  line.  the  constitutional  judgments  of  our  inde- 

Heus  tu,  pendent  juries !”  Should  he  return  to  this 
Quidam  ail,  ignoros  tc  ?  an  ut  ignotuin  country,  we  recommend  him  to  case  him. 

dare  nobis  self  in  double  armour,  and  not  to  venture 

Verba  putas  ?  near  the  “  fountain  of  heads”  without  a 

The  Reviewer  of  Dupin  should  ‘'f*'  “* 

have  called  the  attention  of  the  latter  “‘"f'®  “‘’“"T 

to  that  notable  composition.  1““®”  "®  ,"®^ 

T'K.rx ^  *he  “  glorious  protection  of  the 

npvt  <*  Wp  npAfI  n/\f  ♦  ^  feudal  times,  as  he  at  first  appears  to 

next.  “We  not  trouble  our-  have  imagined, 
selves  (quoth  the  Reviewer)  with 

M.  Dupin  s  general  views  of  the  Now,  let  the  Reviewer  tnark  how  a 
Highlands,  having  long,  and  lately  plain  tale  shall  put  him  down M* 
also,  had  far  too  much  oJ"  that  Dupin  ought  to  have  known  better, 
wearisome  subject,  which  seems  ever  because  he  is  accustomed  to  inquire, 
to  possess  some  stupid  attractions  for  Seven  Macdougals,  a  father,  three 
the  people,  maintained  by  falsi/ica-  sons,  and  three  nephews,  rented  from 
/ion  and  romance.  \V  e  leave  to  the  Gordon  family  the  small  farm  of 
V  f?>»fication we  Inverlair.  Instead,  however,  of  ap- 

^  romance  to  ourselves  ;  plying  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
f.  further,  Let  their  land,  or  to  the  raisinof  nf  sheen 


10  possess  some  .uMpia  attractions  for  Seven  Macdougals,  a  father,  three 
the  people,  maintained  by  fahifita-  sons,  and  three  nephews,  rented  from 
<ioii  and  Tonu^e.  \V  e  leave  to  the  Gordon  family  the  small  farm  of 
V  'T ff,>s'fi«»tion we  Inverlair.  Instead,  however,  of  ap- 
.n^  w  *  TOiojncc  to  ourselves;  plying  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
<h.  i.T^’  '*  ^®^  their  land,  or  to  the  raising  of  sheep 

j.^ii  ,,^,1,®  J*.*®®*  ■  ".ore,  and  cattle,  these  miscreants  took  to 

flielirn  ^  n  u'®  “  1‘®  in'liscHininate  robbery,  and  became 

h  m  fo;«lHn^.h  "u  'l.r'f*."*"'  *’’®  ‘®"“®  of  ‘he  wW  country. 

i  Macdonell  of  Keppoch,  who,  wi* 

'•  ^  brothei^happened  to  re- 

HU  travels  at  the  time 

bones  to  find  «nif  Macdougals  were  carrying 

y  thing  with  which  on  their  spoliations  without  let  or 
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liiiiilrancc,  interposed  to  check  their 
lawless  proceetlings,  first  by  remon¬ 
strance,  and  afterwards  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  have  them  deprived  of  their 
lease,  and  turned  out  of  their  lands, 
unless  they  chose  to  desist,  and  live 
quietly.  The  remonstrance  and  the 
tlireat  were  equally  unavailing.  De¬ 
termined,  if  possible,  to  rid  the  coun¬ 
try  of  such  a  nest  of  villains,  Kep- 
poch  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
i  to  recal  their  lease,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  In  revenge  for  this 
'proceeding,  these  atrocious  ruffians 
set  upon  Keppoch  and  his  brother, 
whom  they  murdered  with  every 
circumstance  of  cruelty.  The  alarm 
was  instantly  given  ;  they  were  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Macdonells ;  and  being 
taken  almost  red-hand^  they  were  put 
to  death  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
inscription  on  the  monument,  which 
has  called  forth  the  declamatory 
nonsense  of  M.  Dupin. 

Now,  it  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
denied,  that  the  extermination  of 
this  gang  of  robbers  and  murderers, 
though  a  little  irregular,  was  at  least 
an  act  of  substantial  justice;  and 
every  Scotsman  knows,  that  when 
this  event  took  place,  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  in  the  North  were  in  full 
force,  and  consequently,  that  that 
“  feudal  justice”  which  makes  M. 
Dupin  shrivel  up  with  horror,  was 
the  only  sort  of  justice  to  which  the 
IK'ople  had  then  access,  and  was  pro¬ 
bably  not  the  worse  on  the  present 
occasion,  for  being  a  little  summary. 

These  are  the  facts.  1 1  was  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  punishment  of  a  gang 
of  assassins  that  Glengarry  erected  the 
I  monument  in  question ;  and  though 
the  taste  displayed  in  the  sculptures 
be  not  very  admirable,  it  is  surely  a 
monstrous  perversion  of  all  sense  and 
reason  to  call  it  an  **  infamous  mo¬ 
nument.’*  Only  listen  to  the  bom- 
bastical  rant  of  the  loquacious” 
Frenchman  :  “  May  niy  feeble  voice 
make  this  infamous  monument  known 
to  all  the  extremities  of  Europe,  and 
viay  the  v feel  and app'eeiate 
the  distinction  between  such  arbitrary 
sentences,  those  prompt  and  glorious 
MASSACRFS  of  feudal  times,  and  the 
constitutional  Judgments  of  our  in¬ 
dependent  JURIES ! !  I”  This  is, 
doubtless,  meant  to  be  sublime,  and 
will  probably  pass  for  fine  writing  in 
F ranee.  On  this  side  of  the  Chan¬ 


nel,  we  can  only  consider  it  a  speci¬ 
men  of  superb  nonsense- 

The  inscription  is  in  the  four  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  extract,  and  we  may  pre¬ 
sume,  that  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Gaelic  are  quite  unexceptionable, 
seeing  the  Doctor  has  sai<l  nothing 
to  the  contrary  ;  but  the  English,  he 
tells  us,  “  is  of  such  quality  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  Highland  chief¬ 
tain.*  We  take  leave  to  observe, 
however,  that  when  the  Doctor  writes 
good  English  himself,  we  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  listen  to  his  critiques  on 
Glengarry’s  style ;  and  we  beg  to 
mention,  as  a  proof  of  human  falli¬ 
bility,  that  only  six  lines  before  that 
containing  the  above  impertinence, 
there  is  a  gross  blunder  in  grammar. 
**  We  were  much  amused  ^says  the 
Reviewer)  with  his  (Dupin  s)  indig¬ 
nation  at  one  of  these  barbarian 
chieftains,  (Glengarry,)  a  fit  successor 
and  specimen  of  that  detestable  ty¬ 
ranny  which  so  long  crushed  this 
slavish  and  unhappy  country,  and 
which,  if  we  are  to  believe  M.  Dupin, 
these  //a//-savage  (they  were  just 
now  whole  'barbarian,*)  chiefs  would 
willingly  revive  again  .'** 

It  is  not  our  business  to  notice  the 
profusion  of  insults  heaped  upon 
Glengarry  in  the  preceding  extracts  ; 
but  the  atrocious  insinuation  about 
the  "  braces  of  pistols,** — which  just 
amounts  to  this,  that  whoever  ven¬ 
tures  near  the  "  Fountain  of  Heads,” 
is  in  danger  of  being  assassinated, — 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  noticed  as 
it  deserves.  V/hatever  may  be  bis 
faults,  and  with  these  the  Doctor  had 
no  manner  of  concern,  it  consists  with 
our  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
whole  empire  does  not  contain  a  better 
husband,  a'  more  judicious  parent, 
a  kinder  friend,  a  more  hospitable 
landlord,  or  amore  perfect  gentleman, 
in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  than 
the  "  barbarian  chieftain,**  who,  it 
is  here  broadly  insinuated,  lays  in 
wait  to  assassinate  those  who  visit  the 
monument  he  has  erected  to  comme¬ 
morate  the  summary  justice  exer¬ 
cised  by  his  ancestors  in  feudal  times. 

So  much  for  the  “  infamous  mo¬ 
nument.”  The  Reviewer  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  Northern  Lights,  and 
to  inform  us  that  "  the  Commission¬ 
ers  are  the  Solicitor- General,  the 
Lord  Advocate,  and — Sir  W alter 
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Jjeott,  Tiit  Novki.ist  !”  We  know 
of  only  OIK*  J^ir  \V'aUer  Scott,  whose 
simple  name  is  familiar  as  a  house¬ 
hold  word,  from  the  rising  ot  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  ot  the  same ; 
and  we  are  not  aware  on  what 
grounds  any  man  can  conceive  him¬ 
self  justified  in  calling  th'.t  illustrious 
individual,  Sir  Walter  Scot:,  the  No¬ 
velist,  in  applying  to  him  an  addi¬ 
tion,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which 
is  clearly  beyond  the  ken  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  lladical  Reviewer.  Re  this  as  it 
may,  however,  the  epithet  is  meant 
as  an  insult,  because  it  sounds  some¬ 
what  degrading.  The  Reviewer 
thought  it  would  have  a  sting.  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  mistaken.  It  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  greatness  to  be  exposed 
to  this  and  other  impertinencies.  For 
example,  an  impudent  fellow,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  some  time  ago 
took  it  into  his  head  to  inscribe  four 
volumes  of  nonsense  and  fabrication 
to  the  eminent  individual  above- 
named,  and  to  address  him  in  every 
>agc  as  if  they  had  been  friends  for 
lalf  a  century ;  wliereas  the  real 
truth  is,  that  the  foresaid  impudent 
fellow  had  never  met  Sir  APalter 
above  twice  in  his  life,  and,  on  these 
occasions,  in  promiscuous  society, 
and  was  so  little  known  to  him,  that 
tlie  offices  of  a  third  party  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  solicit  Sir  Walter’s  permis¬ 
sion  to  dedicate  to  him  the  aforesaid 
honest  and  veracious  work.  It  is  su- 
perfivious  to  add,  that  when  the  illus¬ 
trious  Raronet,  with  his  usual  kind¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  granted  the  per¬ 
mission  solicited,  be  had  no  idea, 
either  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  or 
of  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  his 
name.  Now,  we  should  not  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  the  Reviewer  knew  as 
well  as  ourselves  to  whom  tliis  little 
story  anplies. 

In  the  passage  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  that  just  quoted,  there  is  a 
most  libellous  attack  on  the  highly 
respectable  engineer  of  the  Northern 
Lighte  ;  to  which,  of  course,  we  will 
not  give  greater  currency  by  extract¬ 
ing  any  part  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  as  false  as  it  is  malignant! 
and  that  it  plainly  manifests  the  ani. 
ntus  injuriatidi. 

The  last  passage  of  this  article  to 
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which  we  shall  call  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  is  as  follows: — “As  to  the 
sepulture  of  Mr  Watt  in  an  ‘  un¬ 
known  burying-ground,’  while  ‘  the 
ashes  of  Garrick,  the  performer,  rc- 
j>osc  under  the  sacred  roof  of  ^V"est- 
minster  Abbey,’  there  is  not  much 
honour  in  what  any  blockhead  can 
purchase  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
The  frreat  bones  oj'  lVe.^imin.ster  will 
find  themselves  in  strange  compantf  at 
the  resurrection  /”  Now,  Mr  Editor 
of  the  Wcstniinsttr  Review,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  your  own  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  Religion,  you  ought 
not  to  defile  the  pages  of  your  work 
with  detestable  and  blasphemous  ri¬ 
baldry,  fit  only  for  the  lips  and  the 
writings  of  the  Paines,  the  Palmers, 
the  Carliles,  and  others  of  that  infi¬ 
del  crew  ;  you  should  not  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  }>oorest  scribbler  you  have 
ever  yet  employed,  to  make  merry 
with  one  of  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  the  Christian  Faith;  you  should, 
even  as  matter  of  good  taste  alone, 
have  expunged  this  foul  blot,  calcu¬ 
lated,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  to  in¬ 
flict  a  more  serious  injury  upon  the 
credit  of  your  work,  than  all  the  ill- 
natured  tirades  which  all  your  ene¬ 
mies  can  indite  against  you.  Take 
care. 

AFe  have  hardly  left  ourselves  room 
to  notice  the  remaining  articles,  even 
in  the  most  perfunctory  manner. 
These  are — a  review  of  Moore’s  Life 
of  Sheridan,  an  able  paper,  contain¬ 
ing  some  valuable  information  as 
well  as  sound  criticism  ;  an  Analysis 
of  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Fepys,  well 
executed ;  a  Defence  of  the  Geolo¬ 
gists  from  the  charges  brought 
gainst  them  by  Mr  Granville  Penn, 
in  his  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geolo¬ 
gies  ;  a  wordy,  lachrymose,  labour¬ 
ed  affair,  apparently  from  the  pen  of 
the  Reviewer  of  Dupin  ;  and,  lastly, 
a  very  good  account  of  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  Travels  among  the  Arab 
'Tribes,  to  which  is  appended  a  short 
account  of  that  gentleman’s  disputes 
with  Mr  Rankes.  We  fully  intend¬ 
ed  to  offer  some  remarks  on  all  these 
papers;  sed  Cynthia  s  aurem  veil  it; 
in  plain  terms,  we  have  exceeded  our 
limits,  and  must  have  done.  We  sliall 
not  lose  sight  of  the  Weslminsiet^ 
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ABOLITION  OP  SLAVERY*. 

We  entered  somewhat  fully  into  pending,  and  now  recommenced  after 
the  question  of  Negro  Slavery  in  being  dormant  for  a  while,  can  never 
our  Magazine  for  July  last,  when  we  be  terminated  till  its  great  end  is  ac- 
endcavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  complished.  The  flame  which  has 
the  progress  and  aspect  of  the  ques-  been  kindled  cannot  be  quenched 
tionatthat  time.  We  are  induced  until  the  degrading  bonds  of  every 
to  recur  to  it  at  present,  chiefly  by  slave  within  the  British  dominions 
two  considerations.  Firsts  because  a  are  consumed  by  its  steady  and 
great  number  of  most  important  do-  powerful  blaze, 
cuinents  have  been  recently  laid  be-  We  admit  that  difficulties  sur- 
fore  the  public,  which  enables  us  to  round  the  question :  we  ailrait  that 
bring  forward  a  variety  of  most  iin-  the  future  welfare  both  of  the  white 
portant  facts,  hitherto  little  known  ;  and  black  inhabitants  of  the  colonics 
and,  stcond/i/y  because  we  are  ap-  are  involved  in  its  decision ;  and, 
proaching  a  crisis  in  this  great  and  in-  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed 
teresting  contest.  It  must  be  brought  wisely,  and  with  deliberation.  But 
forward  early  after  the  meeting  of  we  must  proceed.  Something  must 
rarliament ;  and  that  the  people  at  be  done.  The  difficulties  which  are 
large  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  alleged  and  admitted  to  attend  the 
propositions  to  be  brought  forward  for  question  must  not  be  permitted  to  be 
the  relief  of  the  Negroes,  it  is  neces-  made  the  pretence  for  doing  nothing 
sary  that  the  subject  should  be  kept  at  all.  Yet  such  is  the  policy  of  the 
before  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  that  West  Indians,  and  of  their  advocates 
all  the  facts  connected  with  it  should  in  this  country.  They  say  you  are 
be  well  understood  and  considered.  tampering  with  what  you  know  no- 
It  cannot,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  thing  about ;  and  they  require  to  be 
i  concealed,  that  the  abolitionists  never  left  to  themselves  to  manage  their 
will  cease  from  their  labours,  until  slaves  just  as  they  please,  and  as  their 
they  have  achieved  the  total  and  com*  ancestors  have  done  for  ages  already, 
plete  emancipation  of  every  slave  They  say  that  their  own  interest  ne- 
within  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  cessarily  constrains  them  to  treat 
Their  quarrel  with  slavery  is,  not  their  slaves  well,  and  that  all  inter- 
i  that  oppression  and  cruelty  have  ference  is  not  only  useless,  but  pro- 
grown  out  of  it  as  accidental  conse-  voking  and  injurious.  It  is  to  be 
quences,  and  therefore  that  the  re-  regretted  that  these  artifices  have 
dress  of  these  oppressions  and  cruel-  already  had  but  too  much  success, 
ties  will  be  sufficient, — their  objec-  Year  after  year  has  been  suffered  to 
tions  are  deeper  and  broader.  They  roll  away,  trusting  to  the  West  In- 
assert  that  slavery  h  a  wrong  in  dian  Legislatures  doing  what  they 
self — an  unjustifiable^wrong,  which  never  will  do ;  but  we  must  be  ad- 
cannot  be  defended  by  any  plea  of*  monished  by  the  experience  of  the 
reason,  or  religion,  or  expedience, —  past,  and  now  take  the  business  into 
and  that  it  is  productive  of  accumu-  our  own  hands, 
lated  and  intolerable  wrong  in  every  Slavery  is  the  most  degraded  state 
respect,  and,  therefore,  that  the  in  which  human  beings  can  exist, 
system  itself  must  be  plucked  up  by  If  a  man  is  his  own  master — if  he 
the  roots.  Ddenda  e st  servitudo  \sihe  has  his  labour,  his  time,  and  his  ex- 
determined  purpose,  not  only,  of  all  ertions,  at  his  own  disposal,  be  his 
I  those  who  are  awakened  to  a  proper  lot  ever  so  low,  the  door  of  hojie  is 
:  sense  of  the  unalienable  rights  of  o^n  to  him,  and  there  exists  a  sti- 
every  human  being,  but  also  of  all  mulus  which  will  awaken  his  facul- 
men  who  are  capable  of  taking  a  just  ties  within  him.  But  no  such  influ- 
I  and  dispassionate  view  of  the  real  ence  can  visit  the  bosom  of  a  slave, 
advantage  of  the  colonies  themselves.  He  toils,  but  not  for  himself — his 
:  The  discussion,  which  has  been  long  years  wear  away,  but  the  future  is 

I  •  The  Slave  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  or  a  Picture  of  Negro  Slavery,  drawn  by 
the  Colonists  themselves.  London:  Hatchard  &  Son.  1835.  pp.  16I. 
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pilili  d  with  no  hope  of  amendment — 
and  the  present  is  one  uninterrupted 
round  of  degrading,  and  generally 
oppressive  labour.  Slavery  is  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  bitter  waters.  They  pour 
out  their  vitiating  streams  most  fully 
and  grievously  on  the  slave  himself 
—he  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
brutes,  his  companions  in  labour. 
Hut  slavery  never  fails  likewise  to 
vitiate  the  society  in  which  it  exists. 
It  communicates  a  ferocity  of  dispo¬ 
sition  and  a  profligacy  of  manners. 
\V'e  fekr  that  this  is  but  too  true  of 
many  districts  of  the  West-Indies. 
Mr  Jetterson  thus  states  his  opinion 
of  the  effects  of  slavery  in  America : 
and  it  is  evident  the  same  cause 


The  system  of  slavery  existing  in 
the  West-Indies  is  of  long  standing, 
and  the  evils  connected  with  it  can 
only,  we  fear,  be  remedied  gradual- 
ly :  for  which  reason,  the  Aboli¬ 
tionists,  though  sensible  that  their 
demands  are  well-foundetl  to  their 
fullest  extent,  declare  that  at  present 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  certain 
ameliorations  in  the  condition  of  the 
Negro.  These  ameliorations  are 
most  imperiously  called  for.  While 
they  will  deliver  the  slaves  from 
many  grievances,  and  will,  so  far 
as  they  go,  pave  the  way  for  their 
future  emancipation,  they  will  take 
positively  nothing  from  the  plant¬ 
ers. 


must  produce  the  same  effects  in  our 
colonies.  “  There  must  doubtless 
be  an  unhappy  influence  on  the 
manners  of  the  people,  produced  by 
the  existence  of  slavery  among  us. 
'I'he  whole  commerce  between  master 
and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of 
the  most  boisterous  passions ;  the 
most  unremitting  despotism  on  the 
one  part,  and  degrading  submission 
on  the  other.  Our  children  see  this, 
and  learn  to  imitate  it,  for  man  is  an 
imitative  animal.  The  parent  storms, 
the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same 
airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves, 
gives  loose  to  the  worst  of  passions  ; 
and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily 
exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be 
staropeil  by  it  with  otlious  peculiari¬ 
ties.  The  man  roust  be  a  prodigy 
who  can  retain  his  morals  and  man¬ 
ners  undepravc<l  by  such  circum¬ 
stances  •.*’  This  is  the  opinion  of 
the  effects  of  slavery,  pronounced  by 
a  roan  who  bad  spent  his  life  in  a 
country  where  it  existeil,  and  who 
has  filletl  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States ;  who  can  object 
to  his  competency  and  ability  to  form 
an  accurate  opinion?  Besides  all 
this,  it  has  been  demonstrated  incon- 
trovertibly,  i^ain  and  again,  that 
slave  labour  is  ruinously  expensive; 
and  ^at  looking  at  it  merely  as  a 
question  of  profft  and  loss,  no  judi¬ 
cious  man  would  hesitate  to  cultivate 
his  lands  by  free  labourers,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  slaves,  if  such  labourers 
were  encouraged. 


It  is  an  established  fact,  that  the 
slavery  existing  in  our  Colonies  is 
of  a  nature  much  more  severe  than 
that  existing  in  the  Spanish  Colonies, 
or  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  former,  in  particular,  tlie  laws 
go  to  afford  much  relief  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  to  the  slave.  He  has  every 
Sunday  to  himself :  he  also  has  ano¬ 
ther  day  in  the  week  to  work  for 
hfmself  in  his  provision-grounds ;  and 
thirty  holidays  are,  over  and  above, 
allowed,  making,  in  all,  134  days  in 
the  year  free  from  labouring  for  bis 
master :  while  the  law  likewise  puts 
every  facility  in  the  way  of  a  slave's 
manumission.  It  does  not  make  that 
important  measure  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  an  unwilling  master — nor 
does  it  load  it  with  heavy  taxes  and 
fines,  which  operate  almost  as  a  pro¬ 
hibition.  I’he  Spanish  law,  on  the 
contrary,  gives  a  right  to  a  slave  to 
demand  his  liberty  whenever  he  can 
pay  a  fair  price  for  it ;  and  this  price 
is  not  to  be  fixed  by  the  master,  but 
by  an  umpire  appointed  by  both.  In 
many  other  particulars,  the  Spanish 
law  is  favourable  to  the  comforts  of 
the  slave,  as  by  protecting  and  en- 
encouraging  their  marriages,  &c. 
The  consequence  of  which  provisions 
has  been,  that  in  all  the  old  settle¬ 
ments  of  Spain  upon  the  continent 
of  America,  slavery  was  fast  wearing 
out,  even  before  the  late  events  which 
have  extinguished  it  altogether.  And 
in  the  islands  still  belonging  to  Spain, 
the  same  effects  would  ,take  pWe, 
were  it  not  for  the  fresh  iraporta- 
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tions  of  injured  Africans  which  tlie  law  does  not  protect  ilie  slave,  how- 
Slave  Trade  still  carries  to  them  *.  ever  fortunate  the  lot  of  individual 

Jn  the  British  West- Indies,  how-  slaves  may  be  here  and  there,  we 
ever,  slavery  exists  in  a  much  heavier  are  warranted  in  assuming,  that  he 
degree.  The  time  allowed  to  t!»e  may  be  oppressed  and  cruelly  abused, 
slaves  for  religious  instruction,  and  and  his  fate  ought  not  to  be  left  in 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  provision-  the  hands  of  his  master,  but  securetl 
grounds,  is  far, — very  far  shorter,  to  him  by  the  powerful  and  uuiver- 
This  varies,  and  is  greater  in  some  sal  operation  of  the  laws, 
of  the  colonies  than  in  others,  but  in  It  will  be  quite  apparent,  that  the 
none  does  it  amount  to  much  above  lawsin  the  West-lndieshave  hitherto 
one-half  of  what  they  are  allowed  made  no  provision  for  the  security 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  No  facili-  and  well-being  of  the  slave.  Indeed, 
ties  are  attbrdeil  for  manumissions —  how  should  they  ?  They  do  not  re- 
and  in  most,  the  greatest  opposition  gard  him  as  a  subject  for  the  opera- 
is  made  to  every  attempt  to  allow  the  tion  of  law  at  all.  They  look  upon 
slave  to  claim  hisfreedom  invito  domU  him,  not  as  a  person,  but  as  a  chattel, 

no.  Many  cruelties  are  practised  for  or  thing — an  article  of  property — 

which  the  slave  can  obtain  no  redress  a  subject  for  traffic  and  labour,  like 
— marriage  is  little  practised,  and  horses  and  cows  ;  but  never  as  a  hu- 
not  much  encouraged — and  many  man  being,  or  as  a  member  of  the 
other  abuses  exist,  which  are  quite  same  common  family  as  his  proud  op« 
familiar  to  the  public,  and  therefore  pressors.  The  laws  relative  to  slaves 
need  not  here  be  enlarged  upon.  nave  all  been  hitherto  constructed 

We  are  aware,  that  on  some  es-  upon  this  principle.  They  therefore 
talcs  on  which  the  proprietors  rc-  do  not  permit  the  slave  to  bring  any 
side  themselves,  and  when  they  action  in  his  own  name  ;  they  hold 
happen  to  be  humane  men,  the  that  he  is  incapable  of  doing  so.  They 
state  of  the  Negro  is  very  different  have  hitherto  denied  him  the  right  of 
from  what  we  have  been  describing!;  purchasing  his  freedom  without  the 
and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  there  concurrence  of  his  master.  They 
are  not  a  few  such  proprietors.  While  hold  him  incapable  of  bearing  testi- 
under  their  own  eyes,  and  while  mony  ;  and,  in  short,  being  founded 
they  interest  themselves  in  seeing  on  the  principle  that  the  slave  is  no 
their  slaves  well  treateil,  the  slave  better  than  a  piece  of  property— like 
has  some  chance  of  being  as  com-  an  inanimate  substance,  or  an  irra« 
fortable  as,, his  condition  will. admit  tional  animal — the  laws  have  gone  to 

of.  But  we  ask  what  security  has  the  very  extremity,  in  degrading  and 
a  slave  for  the  continuance  of  these  depressing  him  below  the  level  of 
comforts  }  The  law  doqs  not  secure  human  beings.  The  principles  now 
them  to  him.  They  are  dependent  adverted  to  have  been  openly  avowed, 
altogether  on  the  will,  or  fortune,  within  the  last  year,  by  the  Court  of 
or  fate  of  the  roaster.  The  latter  Policy  in  Dcmerara,  in  the  objections 
may  go  to  England,  (and  most  West-  wdiich  they  state  against  adopting 
Indians  who  can  afford  it  do,)  and  that  clause  of  the  order  in  Council 
leave  his  estate  under  the  care  of  a  which  confers  on  the  slave  the  power 
manager,  or  attorney,  of  very  differ-  of  obtaining  his  freedofn  even  though 
ent  dispositions — his  affairs  may  go  his  master  were  unwilling.  “  The 
wrong,  and  the  marshal  may  come  Court  (they  say)  have  felt  it  to  be 
and  dispose  of  his  slaves  by  public  beyond  their  power  to  give  their 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  sanction  to  any  measure  which  could 
disperse  them  to  the  four  corners  of  even,  by  construction,  imply  au  ac- 
the  island,  or  even  to  distant  islands  knowledgcd  right  on  the  part  of  the 
— tearing  them  from  their  homes  slave  to  demand  his  freedom  invito 
and  connections,  and  breaking  asun-  domino.  The  Spanisli  law  allows  a 
der  the  most  sacred  ties.  Or  the  slave  to  enfranchise  himself  by  pur- 
planter  may  die,  and  his  heirs  may  chase :  the  Dutch  law  gives  no  such 
not  inherit  his  dispositions.  If  the  right  whatever  to  a  slave.  Here  the 

*  See  a  Pamphlet  by  Mr  Foster,  author  of  Travels  in  Brazil,  published  in  the 
Pamphleteer,  No.  l(i. 
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Abolition  of  Slavery*  W an. 

1  slave  is  no  longer  to  the  caprice  of  drivers 
Slaves  and  overseers,  but  shall  be  put  un- 
as  much  der  some  regulation.  Though  it  is  pre- 
erty.  It  tended  such  a  thing  as  cruelty  does 
)rs  can  be  not  now  exist  in  the  AV^est— 1  ndies, 
property,  we  shall  immediately  see  how  neces- 
value  is  sary  it  is  to  interpose  some  defence  be- 
Such  tween  a  brutal  driver  and  a  defence- 
s  enter-  less  slave.  In  the  third  place,  it  is 
consider-  required  that  marriage,  that  sacred 
•espect  to  and  blessed  institution,  shall  be  en- 
his  mas-  couraged  and  rendered  inviolable 
10  doubt,  among  the  Negroes :  that  the  licen- 


intercst  of  an  owner  in  his  slave  is 
that  of  fee  simple  absolute.  Slaves 
in  this  colony  are  chattels  as  much 
as  any  other  moveable  property.  It 
is  not  the  law  that  proprietors  caii  be 
forced  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
real  or  personal,  when  its  value  is 
offered  to  them  by  others  Such 
are  the  avowed  sentiments  enter¬ 
tained  in  one  of  the  most  consider¬ 
able  of  our  colonies  with  respect  to 
the  status  of  the  slave,  and  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  interest  in  him,  and,  no  doubt. 


the  same  sentiments  are  generally  tious  and  profligate  intercourse  that 


entertained.  It  is  therefore  quite 
evident,  that  the  law  hitherto  has  af¬ 
forded  scarcely  any  protection  to  the 
slave  whatever. 

The  jiermanent  continuance  of 
slavery  cannot  be  contemplated  for 
an  instant.  It  must  have  an  end  at 
some  time  or  other.  All  the  im¬ 
provements  in  the  state  and  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  Negro  must  be  devised 
with  a  view  to  bring  about  that  most 


takes  place  among  slaves  in  the 
West-liulies  may,  if  possible,  be 
restrained.  Fourth,  It  is  required 
that  the  testimony  of  slaves  shall  be 
received  in  courts  of  law*.  Another 
most  important  requisition  is,  that 
every  facility  may  be  put  in  the  w’ay 
of  a  slave  working  out,  not  only  his 
own  freedom,  but  likewise  the  free¬ 
dom  of  those  who  are  dear  to  him. 
As  has  been  already  mentioned. 


desirable  event  when, being  gradually  many  difficulties  have  been  hitherto 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  intelli-  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  slave’s  ob- 
gent  moral  being,  he  may  step  into  taining  his  freedom,  and,  except  with 
the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  freeman,  the  consent  of  his  master,  he  cannot 
with  advantage  to  himself  and  safety  obtain  it  in  any  of  our  colonies  ;  or, 
to  the  community  of  which  he  forms  if  he  can  in  any  one  of  them,  it  is 
a  part.  Wq  shall  enumerate  a  few  since  the  order  in  Council  was  is- 
of  the  ameliorating  measures  which  sued  ;  the  provisions  of  which,  as  to 
have  been  suggested,  and  many  of  this  matter,  have  been  much  opposed, 
which  have  been  strongly  recom-  These  are  a  few  of  the  leading  mea- 
inended  by  the  Government  at  home,  sures  of  improvement  which  ought 
First,  1 1  is  requireil  that  the  Negro  to  be  introduced  without  the  delay 
shall  have  put  within  his  reach  the  of  any  longer  time.  We  have  no 
opportunity  of  Ilcligious  instruction,  right,  nor  is  there  the  least  necessity 
and  that  time  shall  be  afforded  to  for  withholding  them  an  hour  longer, 
him  for  that  purpose.  At  present.  They  may  be  granted  with  perfect 
the  Sunday  markets  are  held  on  that  safety,  and  with  great  advantage  to 
day  which  ought  to  be  exclusively  all  classes  in  the  colonies, 
devotetl  to  rest  and  religious  instruc-  There  are  many  other  measures 
tion ;  but  it  is  required '  that  this  which  must  go  along  with  these — 
custom  should  cease,  and  that  they  and  also  several  other  provisions,  in 
should  be  allowed  another  day  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  them 
the  week  to  themselves,  for  the  pur-  to  the  Negroes,  which  we  have  not 
pose  ot  cultivating  their  owm  provi-  time,  in  this  general  review,  to  stop 
sion-grounds,  and  also  for  disposing  and  advert  to.  Many  of  them  are 
of  their  produce.  We  shall  hereafter  recognised  and  adopted  in  the  Order 
that  even  this  proposition  has  in  Council  sent  out  to  Trinidad,  and 
bwn  absolutely  objected  toby  several  in  the  Instructions  transmitted  by 


of  the  islands.  Next,  It  is  required 
lliat  the  use.  of  the  whip  shall  be 
abolished  as  a  stimulus  to  labour  in 
the  field— that  the  flogging  of  women 
sliall  be  discontinued  altogether — 
aud  the  flogging  of  men  shall  be  left 


his  Majesty  to  the  other  colonies. 
Wf  e  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
advert  to  the  Order  in  Council  and 
to  these  Instructions.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  gratifying  to  all  classes, 
to  see  the  Government  thus  harmo- 


•  Picture  of  Negro  Slavery,  p.  43. 
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Hiring  with  the  wishes  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  reforms  introduced  by 
tliose  measures  have  not  indeed  gone 
so  far  as  was  desirable,  and  as  they 
r  ought  to  have  gone,  in  order  to  re- 
:  deem  the  pledge  given  to  the  nation 
i  J  by  the  vote  of  Parliament ;  but  so  far 
f  as  they  do  go,  they  decidedly  improve 
,  the  condition  of  the  Negro,  and  there- 
f  fore  we  ough  t  to  rejoice  to  see  the  work 
;  of  amendment  begun,  and  begun  with 
^  the  perfect  concurrence  of  the  Go- 
V  vernment  at  home.  Assuredly  that 
A  work  cannot  stop. 

^  But  we  must  now  come  to  the  able 
5  and  eloquent  production  placed  at 
^  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  It  pre- 
'  t  sents  a  most  appalling,  but,  we  believe, 

;  most  true  and  complete  picture  of 
V*  j  the  state  of  Slavery,  as  it  at  present 
\  exists  in  the  Colonies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.  The  information  is  drawn 
5  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and 
I  consists  of  documents  which  have 
j  been,  one  and  all  of  them,  furnished 
f  I  by  the  West  Indians  themselves.  If 
I  ■  I  the  colouring  of  the  picture  be  harsh 
and  horrible,  it  is  exclusively  de- 
*  I  rived  from  the  Colonies  themselves. 
^  M  'file  history  of  this  publication,  and 
8  I  the  sources  from  which  it  has  been 
i  <lrawn,  are  thus  described  :  **  During 

i.  the  Session  of  1824,  a  number  of 
papers  were  moved  for  in  the  House 

^  :  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  Co- 
M  [  lonial  Slavery.  A  few  of  these  were 

j,  presented  and  printed  in  the  same 
11  Session  ;  but  by  far  the  most  import- 

!f  j  ant  were  not  produced  till  the  fol- 
1  lowing  Session,  and  were  not  printed, 
II  and  in  the  hands  of  meml^rs,  till 
near  its  close,  when  it  was  too  late 
I  to  make  any  but  a  very  partial  use 
,  of  them.  As  these  papers  are  very 
voluminous,  it  has  been  judged  ad¬ 
visable  to  form  an  abstract  of  them, 

I  with  a  view  both  to  the  convenience 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  to 
!  the  information  of  the  public  at  large. 

A  few  observations  and  notes  will  be 
added,  for  the  purpose  of  explana¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  nope  of  thereby  ren¬ 
dering  the  abstract  more  intelligible 
and  useful.”  So  that,  in-facl,  this  pub¬ 
lication  is  nothing  more  than  an  a- 
j  bridgement  of  various  papers  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  Colonies  by  their 
own  officers,  and  which  arc  here  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  in  an  accessible 
form. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  a 


of  Slaver  1/. 

perusal  of  this  able  work  to  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  question. 
Those  who  desire  to  he  informed 
upon  it  will  here  be  fully  gratified. 
We  shall,  for  the  infonnation  of  our 
readers,  lay  before  them  certain  facts 
on  two  important  branches  of  the 
question.  We  shall,  1st,  Shew  the 
actual  state  of  comfort,  protection, 
.■%nd  good  usage,  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Colonies  at 
the  present  moment:  and,  2d,  We 
shall  shew,  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  West- Indian  l^egislature,  the 
disposition  which  exists  on  their  part 
to  increase  the  happiness  and  privi¬ 
lege  of  their  slaves.  W e  shall  like¬ 
wise,  if  our  limits  permit,  notice  se¬ 
veral  other  incidental  topics,  which 
will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the 
work  itself. 

To  illustrate  the  treatment  at  pre¬ 
sent  experienced  by  the  Negroes  in 
the  Colonies,  we  shall  begin  with  the 
Postscript.  It  gives  an  account  of  a 
Parliamentary  paper,  which  was  not 
received  until  the  first  part  of  the 
work  was  written.  The  paper  is  en¬ 
titled,  “  Copies  of  the  Record  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Fiscals  of  Deme- 
rara  and  Berbice,  in  their  capacity 
of  Guardians  and  Protectors  of  Slaves, 
with  their  decisions  in  all  cases  of 
complaint  of  Masters  and  Slaves  re¬ 
spectively,  against  each  other ;  and 
the  punishment  inflicted  or  redress 
given  in  consequence  of  such  com¬ 
plaints,  from  tne  1st  January  1814, 
to  this  time,  as  far  as  the  same  re¬ 
lates  to  Berbice.” 

The  Fiscal,  Mr  Bennett,  in  trans¬ 
mitting  these  returns,  observes,  that 
until  the  year  1819,  he  had  kept  no 
minutes  of  the  complaints  of  slaves ; 
but  that  from  that  time  he  had  taken 
minutes  of  his  examinations,  but  only 
in  a  few  cases  of  his  decisions.  Since 
the  present  application  was  made 
for  copies  of  the  complaints,  he  has 
been  more  particular  in  receiving 
them,  and  he  has  added  the  decisions. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  Mr  Ba¬ 
ring,  with  a  facetiousness  somewhat 
unfitting  the  subject,  observed,  that 
what  might  be  called  **  the  stock 
stories”  of  the  abolitiopists  were  now 
thread-bare.  That  the  same  stories 
had  been  repeated  in  every  speech 
and  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  until 
they  were  quite  worn  out,  proving 
the  absence  of  any  new  facts  of  the 


Iho/aion  vj  SItivcn/.  L»^an. 

L*  rcioilva  .sometiires ;  that  every  Negro  w  obliged 
J  to  bring  Iwme  twelve  bunches  of  shingles, 
although  other  Negroes  bring  but  six 
*  weekly.  That  their  mistress  keeps  them 
the  whole  Sunday  em 
ot*  trifling  works 
ca-vava  cakes  a-week 
sidt-fibh :  Finally, 
any  clothes 


Mime  knul.  \Vc  shouhi  liave  i 
liatl  the  iniVrence  luvii  true ;  i 
have  been  gratifying  to  Itavc 
that  the  well-aiithcnticatcd  instances 
of  cruelty  aiul  oppression  practised 
in  our  Colonies  had  now  become 
of  past  history,  and  tliat  they 
Ilut  no  man,  who 
ill  the  sub- 


ployed  with  all  sorts 
that  they  get  only  three 
,  with  a  little  bit  of 
that  they  get  hardly 
•wishes  therefore  rather  to 
l)e  sold  than  remain  with  such  a  cruel 
mistress :  as  certainly  all  of  the  Negroes, 
one  day  or  other,  after  so  much  sufl'ering, 
will  run  away  in  the  buslu 

Negro  David  says,  that  he  is  cow- 
mi  ndcr  to  his  mistress;  that  lately  one 
of  the  cows  got  sick,  for  w’hich  his  mis¬ 
tress  ordered  the  driver  to  tie  him  up  as 
fast  as  he  could,  which  caused  disloca¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  and  under  which  he  is 
still  suflering,  (complainant  looking  rather 
sickly,  and  having  the  marks  of  his  flog¬ 
ging  still  visible.)  that  he  there  received 
1  jO  lashes  from  Arulries  by  his  mistress’s 
order,  who  afterwards  locked  him  up  in 
the  stocks  in  sucli  a  way  that  both  feet 
and  hands  were  fastened  ;  that  his  mis¬ 
tress  says,  because  he  is  cow-minder  she 
gives  him  no  Sundays,  neither  any  allow¬ 
ance  whatever,  llequests  to  be  sold. 

Comment  on  these  cases  is  totally 
They  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  prove  in  a  way  far  more 
convincing  than  the  most  eloquent 
reasoning,  the  degradation  and  suf¬ 
fering  under  which  many  Negroes  do 
groan,  and  to  which  all,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  are  exposed.  But  we  have 
far  worse  cases  than  these  to  adduce 
from  the  Report  of  the  Fiscal. 

Jane,  belonging  to  Mr  Bourmestcr, 
It  was  on  a  Sunday  :  says  her  master  gave  her  to  his  house- 
Thcy  are  made  keeper  Grace,  who  is  constantly  abusing 
every  and  ill-treating  her ;  she  is  often  in  the 

_ habit  of  kicking  her,  and  beating  her 

ir  tpmt.  The  women  and  children  have  w’ith  any  thing  that  comes  to  hand, 
no  allowance ;  and  the  men  are  obliged  sometimes  with  a  flre-stick,  sometimes 
to  share  their  allowance,  which  is  also  a  w  ith  a  piece  of  wood.  Monday  mom- 
very  scanty  one,  with  them.  These  >ng  she  w’as  sent  by  Grace  to  look  for 
charges  are  denied  by  the  lady.  They  'vood  ;  when  she  returned  she  took  a 
are  in  p;ut  admitted,  but  in  part  denied,  piece  of  crab-wood  she  had  brought,  and 
by  her  ovcnsccr.  The  Fiscal's  judgment  *>eat  her  with  it,  and  kicked  her.  Her 
is  not  given,  (pjv.  5-8.)  master  was  not  at  home  :  she  srot  break- 


matters 

no  longer  existed 
was  at  all  acquainted  wi 
ject,  and  who  refit  cted  on  the  na** 
ture  of  .slavery,  conld  believe  that 
such  was  the  ease.  If  any  person 
suffered  himself  to  lie  so  delutled,  the 
returns  from  the  Fiscal  of  llerbice 
will  undeceive  him.  The  account 
given  by  him  relates  to  a  very  recent 
j)criod,  viz.,  from  February  1819  to 
November  18‘23.  The  materials  fur- 
nishctl  by  it  are  all  of  the  greatest 
value.  They  admit  us  into  the  in- 
Urior,  the  .very  penetralia  of  the 
slave  system,  wliich  they  exhibit, 
in  all  its  height,  and  length,  and 
breadth,  and  depth  of  deformity 

M'e  shall  select  a  few  instances, 
that  our  readers  may  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  : 

The  first  complaint  on  the  list,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  against  a  lady,  Mrs  San¬ 
ders.  Niue  Negro  men,  on  the  1st  of  unnecessary 
Fchniarv  1819,  complain  of  a  great  want 
Inith  of  food  and  clothing.  One  man  pro¬ 
duces  a  bolt  and  shackles,  with  which 
tite  Negro  women  were  often  confined, 
the  ancles  and  wrists  crossways,  by  which 
they  are  Iwnt  double,  and  says  he  was 
twice  confined  in  that  way  himself, 
and  three  others  went  on  one  occasion  to 
complain  of  hunger.  Mrs  Sanders  or- 
derct!  them  to  be  tied  down  and  flogged 
wiih  two  drivers. 
su]q>osos  he  had  sixty 
1o  reap  cattavtts  and  get  frexood  every 
Sunday y  till  the  ffteaieH  part  ef  the  day 
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#eorgc,  named  Alexander,  saw  when  she  lion  of  going  to  town  to  complain,  but 
taut  me,  and  a  girl  named  Sophia,  be-  were  prevented  by  the  ferrymen  from 
longing  to  Sue  Austerhem.  crossing  the  Canjc  Creek  ;  that  the  Fiscal 

then  came  to  the  ferry,  and  ordered  three 
The  following  cases  are  selected  at  of  them  to  be  flog(^,  amongst  which 
fandom  from  these  returns,  and  they  the  complainant  w’as  one  ;  that  after 
place  in  the  strongest  light  the  de-  flogging,  the  Fiscal  desired  his  master  to 
^adation  and  suffering  to  which  the  dress  his  wounds  well ;  but  that,  on  the 
Tiegroes  are  exposed  :  contrary,  his  master  did  nothing  to  them 

.  when  he  came  home,  but  niblxxl  his 

A  numl)cr  of  Negroes  ^longing  to  Mr  brine  and  salt;  that,  in  conse« 

Elwcs  complain  of  the  harsh  treatment  quence,  he  has  suffered  very  much  by 
they  received  from  him,  and  the  slave  j^is  neglect.”  (p.  37.) 

Fanny,  his  concubine.  They  arc  half-  Oh  the  3d  of  March  1823,  nine  Ne. 
starved  :  forced  to  work  till  four  o  clwk  groes,  all  women,  belonging  to  plantation 

on  Sundays,  and  also  on  Imlidays.  The  jvioraunt,  appeared  to  complain  of 

children  get  no  allowance  of  food  or  cloth-  manager,  that  they  arc  “  constantly 
ing,  (even  girls  of  eleven  and  twelve  morning  before  gun*tire 

ing  naked,)  and  are  marked  "’‘th  the  iri  the  evening;  that  the  w'ork 

bush-rojie  with  which  Fanny  flogs  them,  manager  gives  is  tot>  much ;  they  are 
One  lx)y ,  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  com-  unable  to  complete  it,  although  they  work 
plains  that  she.licats  him,  pulls  him  by  breakfast  time.” 

the  nose  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  pinches 

his  ears  most  inhumanely.  He  gets  no  We  cannot  stop  and  comment  on 
regular  allowance,  but  lives  on  what  he  these  cases :  we  must  proceed  with 
can  get.  Ilis  master  makes  him  mind  our  catalogue  of  misery  and  oppres- 
the  horse,  clean  his  shoes,  burn  the  sion. 

‘  coffee,  &C.  &c. ;  never  gives  him  any  May  27,  1819. 

clothes ;  and  when  sick,  after  taking  salts.  Seven  Negroes  belonging  to  plantation 

makes  him  still  jicrform  his  task.  “  This  Rose  Hall  state  as  follows; _ 

complahmnt  proxrt  hy  many  old  marks  oh  tt  xhat  they  all  were  engaged  by  the 
h)s  buck  and  elsewhere^  that  his  statement  manager  to  gin  cotton  for  himself  on  their 
i»  not  at  all  incorrect^  and  that  he  luss  oJ»  Sundays,  for  which  he  promised  each 
ten  ^'en  severely  dealt  vith,'  (p.  17.)  three  guilders  a>day  ;  when,  after  work - 
The^  complaints  are  more  frequent  j^g  three  Sundays,  and  receiving  no  pay- 
froin  Sandvoot,  formerly  one  of  the  ment,  they  declined  to  continue  with  this 
crown  estates,  than  from  any  other  plan-  work.  On  demanding  the  payment,  the 
tatiun.  Carolus  says  he  is  sick,  and  rnanager  called  the  driver  to  give  them  a 
that  he  cannot  work,  though  willing,  j payment. 

NN  hen  he  complains  of  sickness,  the  ma-  i*  That  they  are  obliged  to  bring  every 
nager  licks  him,  instead  of  helping  him.  evening,  after  their  ivork,  an  uncom- 
^  csterday  he  was  twice  licked.”  (p.  33.)  monly  large-sized  bundle  of  gross,  (the 
—  ‘  Amsderdam  says  he  is  afflicted  with  measure  whereof  the  deiwnent  deposits 
I>ains  in  his  liones  ;  he  docs  his  best,  but  herewith,)  and  that  when  the  measure  fa 
cannot  work  as  others  who  are  healthy,  not  full,  they  are  obliged  to  search  for 
i  Ir  Cameron  licks  him  with  a  horse-  more  grass  in  the  dark, 
whip,  curses  liim,  and  when  he  goes  to  4*  That  in  telling  his  master  the  hard- 
^^%^i***^*^*’  drives  hint  away.”  (p.  34.)  service,  he  flew  into  such  a 

—Mietje  (and  her  child  Mars.)  “  She  passion  that  he  broke  one  of  his  (coro- 
says  she  is  willing  to  work  when  healthy.  piainantV)  teeth.  That  in  coming  in  the 

She  went  yesterday  sick  to  the  hospital.  Negro  houses  at  night  aaer  their  work. 

Instead  of  getti  ig  physic,  she  received  a  and  inquiring  after  their  things,  the  ma- 
flogging.  She  18  still  sick,  and  has  come  pager,  when  hearing  this,  takes  them  up 
to  complain.”  (p.  35.)-^Laniberi  had  a  directly  and  lodges  them  in  the  stocks ; 
had  disease,  and  the  manager  would  adding,  further,  that  in  case  they  are  not 

give  him  nothing.  He  ran  aw'ay.  His  satisfied  with  him,  they  may  go  and  corn- 

master,  Mr  Cameron,  sUtes  him  to  be  i^in  where  they  please.”  (p.  20.) 
a  bad  subject.  He  is  admitted  to  labour 

under  disease,  but  is  directed  by  the  Fis-  Scipin  complains  against  his  master, 
cal  to  be  punished,  (p.  55.)  See  also  F.  Brittlebank,  of  being  overwrought 
pp.  57,  59,  65,  75,  76,  77.  severely  treated. 

Quamino  complains  of  his  master,  F. 

firittlebank*8  general  ill  treatment  Ca.oe  some  time  ago  to  complain,  but 

“  Says,  that  some  time  ago,  many  of  was  taken  up  at  Jeffery’s  estate,  and  con- 
tliem  came  to  the  ferry  with  the  inten-  fined  there  in  the  stocks  for  fourteen 
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days :  when  he  went  home  he  got  very 
severely  flogged ;  he  was  taken  to  the 
watersid  eand  there  flogged,  for  fear  of  the 
whip  being  heard ;  he  exhibited  marks  of 
being  so  severely  wounded  by  the  whip, 
that  he  can  scarcely  sit  or  stand.  Tlie 
Negro  appears  much  emaciated. 

The  plantation  Vro6t,  in  Dr  Pin- 
chard’s  time,  was  a  model  of  huma¬ 
nity  towards  the  slaves.  Times  are 
now  changed.  The  former  possessor 
no  longer  lives,  and  the  slaves  are  in 
the  hands  of  sequestrators.  We  quote 
the  following  account  of  their  griev¬ 
ances,  although  it  is  somewhat  long, 
because  it  gives  a  picture  of  the 
treatment  to  which  all  slaves  are  ex¬ 
posed,  and  which  many  certainly  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  likewise  because  it 
shows  that  their  appeals  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws  are  perfectly  use¬ 
less,  and  often,  so  far  from  redressing, 
tend  to  increase  their  wrongs. 

Hutchinson,  the  manager,  is  too 
cross :  that  he  will  not  give  task* work, 
but  works  them  by  the  day  to  that  de¬ 
gree  that  they  have  no  time  to  get  their 
breakfast ;  he  comes  after  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  field,  and  says  we  do  not  work 
enough  ;  the  driver  must  give  us  twenty- 
five  lashes  every  day.  If  we  are  flogged, 
w’e  go  to  the  burgher  officer  to  complain  ; 
he  gives  us  a  letter  to  the  manager  ;  but 
he  says  I  want  no  letter,  and  the  com¬ 
plainant  is  laid  down  and  flogged  ;  two 
of  the  Negroes  have  letters  they  received 
from  the  burgh  officer,  w’hich  were  given 
them  by  the  manager  after  being  flogged. 
We  have  no  attorney,  or  at  least  we  hear 
of  none,  and  we  have  not  seen  one  for 
five  months  ;  there  is  no  fish  nor  salt  on 
the  estate  v  we  have  not  had  clothes,  this 
makes  the  third  year,  nor  have  we  pi|x^ 
or  tobacco  ;  we  make  plenty  of  rum,  but 
i>ever  get  a  glass  of  it ;  if  we  feel  our  skin 
hurt  us,  and  complain  of  sickness,  we  are 
flogged  ;  he  then  mixes  salts,  jalap,  and 
calomel  together,  which  is  given  to  drink. 
Uose  went  to  say  she  was  sick ;  she  was 
flogged  with  the  whip,  and  is  yet  cut. 
The  manager  says  we  are  making  bar¬ 
gain  {  we  do  not  know  what  he  means  ; 
he  makes  us  think  upon  what  we  don't 
want.  Sandy  shews  some  stripes  u|)on 
him  ;  he  received  them  in  the  field  from 
the  driver,  by  order  of  the  overseer ;  he 
says  it  is  for  work,  as  we  make  a  Itargain 
not  to  work.  Having  made  our  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  burgher  officer,  who  never 
came  to  the  estate,  but  gave  us  letters 
w  hich  were  not  attended  to,  and  not  know¬ 
ing  that  we  have  any  attorney,  or  pro¬ 
prietor,  we  come  to  the  Fiscal  to  com¬ 


plain.  We  do  not  wish  to  run  away  in 
the  bush,  but  we  look  for  help.  The 
manager  came  in  the  field  the  other  day 
after  dinner ;  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the 
field,  he  laid  the  driver  down  and  flogged 
him  ;  next  Sandy,  and  then  me ;  I  asked 
what  I  had  done ;  but  four  Negroes  were 
made  to  hold  me,  and  I  was  flogged.  I 
went  to  Mr  Munro  to  complain;  be  told 
me  the  manager  could  not  have  flogged 
me  for  nothing.  I  suppose  you  gave  him 
sauce.  He  went  next  morning  to  the 
manager,  w’ho  said  I  had  been  saucy.  I 
was  locked  up  in  the  stocks  day  and 
night ;  I  think  I  was  confined  two  weeks; 
manager  said  I  should  stop  there  till 
Christmas,  because  I  went  to  complain  to 
Munro :  I  asked  leave  to  go  out,  and 
made  my  escaj)e  ;  the  stocks  are  now  full 
of  people.  Hannah  has  a  severe  cold,  and 
complains  of  pain  in  the  stomach:  she 
says  she  is  locked  up  in  the  stocks ;  the 
manager  says  if  she  dies  he  does  not  lose 
his  money ;  the  Negroes  went  tQ  com¬ 
plain  to  the  Fiscal,  and  he  came  on  the 
estate,  and  w'hat  did  he  do  ?  Rose  said 
she  had  a  pain  in  her  side,  and  begged 
for  a  blister  ;  the  manager  said  he  would 
give  her  a  blister ;  she  w’as  laid  down  and 
flogged,  the  marks  still  visible. 

The  following  case  from  plantation 
Port-Moraunt  was  heard  on  tbe^Tth 
March  1823;  and  the  result  of  it 
will  farther  illustrate  the  course  of 
judicial  proceedings  in  the  Slave 
Colonies — 

Ness  states.  That  he  is  the  driver  over 
the  women,  and  the  manager  asked  him 
last  Sunday  why  he  did  not  go  to  work  ; 
and  he  answered,  that  he  had  not  been  or¬ 
dered  to  do  so,  or  he  would  have  gone  to 
work,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  do  any  thing 
without  the  manager's  order.  The  ma¬ 
nager  then  offered  to  flog  him ;  but  he 
made  his  escai>e,  and  came  to  your  Ho¬ 
nour  for  redress. 

The  complaimnt  in  this  instance  vas 
punuhed  ity  the  acting^Jiscal  for  having 
left  the  eitate  and  come  to  town  to  com¬ 
plain  xcithout  any  cause,  and  when  he 
knew  he  had  been  guilty  of  disobedience 
of  orders  and  neglect  of  duty  ;  and  the 
manager  was  teamed  of  the  impropriety 
and  illegality  of  working  the  Negroes  on 
Sunday. 

The  manager  is  not  punished  for  so 
flagrant  a  breach  of  the  law,  but  warned 
of  its  impropriety  !  The  poor  Negro  Is 
punished  1 

British  mothers  ponder  the 
following  statement ;  it  shews  in 
what  manner,  and  to  what  degree, 
Negro  mothers  arc  permitted  to  in- 
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dulge  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  These  cases  which  ’  have  been 
human  nature :  cited  are  only  a  few  of  those  men¬ 

tioned  in  the  pamphlet  before  us ; 

A  Negro  woman,  named  Laura,  be-  j|.  contains,  as  it  states,  only  **  a 

longing  to  plantation  Reliance,  with  a  of  the  atrocities  broushl  before 

very  young  child  at  the  breas^  complains  ^ 

that  she  1.  not  allowed  to  t^e  her  chdd  containing  about  20,000 

to  the  field  to  give  it  the  breast  now  and  ,  „  .p.  feture  of  slaveru 

then,  but  U  obliged  to  leave  it  with  ail  »  P'CWTt  ot  slavery 

old  woman  at  home.  When  she  steals  "ouW  be  presented,  if  we  simi- 
from  her  work  to  the  child,  and  is  disco-  returns  from  all  the  other  colo- 

vered,  the  manager  flogs  her.  She  *  ^*ily  three,  liowever,  have 

brought  this  child  into  the  world  with  biscals,  or  any  analogous  officers  ttx 
great  pain ;  it  is  of  a  weakly  constitution,  receive  and  record  the  complaints  of 
and  requires  a  mother’s  care,  which  she  the  slaves.  We  are  not  aware  that 
is  not  allowed  to  bestow.  The  manager  the  slave-owners  in  Berbice  are 
does  not  deny  any  of  the  above  facts,  only  worse  than  their  brethern  in  the  other 
says,  that  tfie  women  with  yonng  children  colonies  :  we  may  therefore  gather 
are  not  required  to  come  out  till  half-pcut  from  the  proceedings  and  enormities 
iix  in  the  mornings  and  they  quit  the  carried  on  there,  a  tolerably  correct 
field  at  half-past  ten,  return  to  the  field  at  j^g^  what  is  done  in  all 

half  past  one,  and  leave  it  at  half -past  five,  coionigg. 

We- shall  conclude  our  extracts  have  a  kind  of  report  .frorar 

from  these  Berbice  returns,  by  citing  Demerara.  1  he  Fiscal,  in  sending 
the  following  case  of  matchless  and  says,  that  “  until  the  month  ot 
monstrous  barbarity  :  April  18^4,  there  does  not  appear  to 

«  have  been  even  a  memorandum  of 

Mr  Grade,  the  manager  of  planUtion  the  proceedings  held  before  the  Fis- 
TEsperance,  is  charged  by  the  slaves  with  cal  as  a  magistrate*.*'  Since  that  pe- 
various  delinquencies.  A  pregnant  wo-  riod,  however,  more  attention  has 
man,  named  Rosa,  was  employed  pick-  been  paid,  and  we  have  a  few  cases 
ing  coffl‘e  with  some  other  women,  from  June  16,  to  September  18, 1824. 
Thinking  they  did  not  pick  enough,  or  Some  of  these  are  complaints  by  mas- 
well,  Mr  Grade  ordered  the  driver  Zon-  against  their  slaves.  In  every 

Jig  to  flog  them.  The  driver  did  no.  these  redress  is  given.  But 

Rom  had  previously  objated  to  working,  complaints  by  slaves  against 

as  being  too  lug,  and  being  unable  to  ^  ^  s  manaeers  t&  re- 

Stoop;  but  the  manager  overruled  the  .  .  iir  \  ii  • 

objection,  and  she  went  to  pick  coffee  on  >«  different.  We  shall  give 

her  knees.  When  Zondag  came  to  her,  ^  specimeM.  ^ 

he  said  to  the  manager,  “This  woman  **  The  Negroes  of  plantation  Friend- 
is  big  with  child.”  The  manager  replied,  ship  complain  of  iU-treatraent :  four 
“  Give  it  to  her  till  the  blood  flies  out.”  are  punished,  and  all  are  sent  back 
She  was  flogged  with  the  whip  doubled,  severely  reprimanded** 

This  was  on  a  Friday.  She  was  sent  to  the  Izak  of  plantation  Foulis  corn¬ 

field  on  Saturday,  but,  being  seized  with  plains  of  ill-treatment :  he  is  punish* 
pains  in  her  loins,  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  cd.** 

The  doctor  examined  her,  and  ordered  her  «  George  makes  a  like  complaint: 
to  the  field  again.  On  Sunday  she  was  he  is  to  go  to  his  work,  and  to  be 
delivered  of  a  dead  child,  after  a  severe  punished  ** 

labour.  The  child;.  »m  was  broken,  and  ^The  brevity  cf  these  returns  makes 

tk'“  ““*1  /"k  “*  i-i®  ‘tern  quite  useless.  We  ar^  disabled 

iieacL  1  his  w'oman  had  had  seven  chu-  r  ^  ^  •  i.  -u  -  _ 

dren  before  by  one  husbend.  The  driver,  5“™  seeing  whether  the  Fu(^  giv« 

Zondag,  and  several  others,  confirmed  *at  wemht  to  the  complaints  bro^ht 

the  above  statement.  The  driver  being  bun,  when  they  proceed  from 

particularly  asked,  whether  on  his  repre-  wcEkest  side,  that  justice,  would 

seating  that  Rosa  was  pregnant,  the  ma-  fMuire.  IVe  fear  tba4  he  does  not. 

nager  had  used  the  expression,  “  Never  We  know  that  there  is  a  wish,  on  the 

mind,  flog  her  till  the  blood  comes,”  re-  part  of  the  Fiscals,  to  discourage  the 

plied,  ^  Yes.”  >-  complaints  of  sU-ves,  and  scarcely 
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any  inclinatioD  whatever  to  rctlress  strained  by  religion  or  humanity,  for 
them  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  which  we  fear  the  laws  can  afford 
that  slaves  are  punished  for  coin-  scarcely  any  remedy.  ^  But  though 
plaining.  The  returns  which  we  the  laws  will  necessarily  inope- 
nave  now  examined  most  fully  and  ra live  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  our 
painfully  confirm  the  statements  duty  to  extend  their  protection  as  far 
which  were  made  by  the  persecuted  as  possible  to  those  ill-fated  indivi- 
misaionary,  Mr  Smith,  as  to  the  cruel  duals.  They  are  entitled  to  that 
treatment  of  slaves  in  Demerara.  protection  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  their 
“  If  it  be  asked,”  he  said,  “  are  there  quality  of  British  subjects.  Sir  Sa- 
not  authorities  to  whom  the  injured  muel  Romilly  repeatedly  enforced 
slaves  can  appeal  for  redress?  The  their  claims  as  British  subjects.  His 
answer  is  in  the  aflfinnaiive.  But  language  was,  “  Though  these  un- 
many  of  the  legally-constituted  au-  fortunate  beings  were  the  slaves  of 
thorities  are  tiiemselves  owners  of  their  masters,  they  were  also  the  sub¬ 
plantations,  following  the  same  sys-  jects  of  the  King.  They  owed  him 
tern,  and  perhaps,  by  means  of  their  allegiance,  and  he  was  bound  to  afford 
managers  practising  the  same  abuses  them  protection.  They  were  as  much 
on  their  slaves.  Judging  from  their  subjects  as  Englishmen  were*.” 
conduct,  it  would  seem  that  some  of  2d,  We  now  come  to  the  second 
them  consider  it  a  greater  crime  for  important  fact  to  be  gathered  from 
the  Negroes  to  complain  of  tbeir  these  Parliamentary  papers,  as  to  the 
wrongs,  than  for  the  master  to  injiict  disposition  which  ^  prevails  in  tlic 
tliem.  The  complainants  are  almost  Colonial  Legislature  to  ameliorate  the 
sure  to  be  ilogged,  and  frequently  condition  of  the  slaves.  If  the  slight- 
before  the  complaint’  is  investigated,  est  expectation  still  lurks  in  the  mind 
if  listening  to  the  exculpatory  tale  of  any  man  that  they  will  do  any 
of  the  roaster  can  be  called  iiivesti-  thing  whatever  to  elevate  the  slaves 
gadon  :  and  even  when  the  cause  is  in  the  scale  of  society,  it  must  surely 
so  evidently  on  the  side  of  the  com-  be  removed  by  an  examination  of 
plainant,  that  it  can  neither  be  these  papers. 

denied  nor  evaded,  the  decision  is  so  The  Order  in  Council  sent  out  to 
studiously  concealed  from  them,  that  Trinidad,  though  it  introduced  great 
they  scarcely  know  whether  the  law  and  substantial  improvements,  was 
is  to  protect  the  oppressed  or  to  in-  nevertheless  very  defective  in  various 
demnify  the  oppressor,  nor  can  they  essential  particulars.  Butif  wecon- 
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to  have  done  at  once  ;  it  allows 
ihera  to  continue  till  ten  in  the 
luorniug.  It  says,  that  whenever  ef¬ 
fectual  provision  is  made  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  of  slaves,  these 
markets  are  to  cease.  But  when  will' 
such  provision  be  made?  and  for 
the  present,  it  obviously  prevents  all 
religious  instruction  being  given, 
since  it  allows  the  slaves  to  be  as¬ 
sembled  in  their  markets  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath.  They  will 
not  be  much  disposed  to  pass  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day  in  religious  duties 
after  such  a  commencement.  A  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  dissipation  and  riot 
that  at  ]>resent  prevail  is  more  likely 
to  take  place.  Then,  as  to  slave  evi- 
ilence,  it  is  excepted  in  one  of  the 
cliicf  situations  in  which  it  is  likely 
to  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  slave. 

Ix  is  not  to  be  received  in  civil  suits 
where  the  roaster  is  concerned,  or  in 
trials  affheting  the  life  of  a  white 
man'' '  So  that  an  impunity  is  still 
provided  to  the  white  inhabitants, 
for  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  unless 
they  can  he  established  by  other  than 
slave  testimony :  the  clause  which 
makes  it  unlawful,  by  any  judicial 
inrocessy  to  seize  and  sell  separately 
tlie  husband  and  wife,  or  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  leaves 
them  still  to  he  separated  and  torn 
asunder,  by  any  sale  not  judicial. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  blemishes  in 
the  Order  in  Council  which  it  is  to 
be  lamented  should  be  there.  But 
after  making  allowance  for  them  all, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  great  and 
important  improvements  were  thus 
introduced. 

The  recommendations  issued  by 
his  Majesty  in  a  circular  from  Lord 
Bathurst, to  Governors  of  Colonies 
having  local  Legislatures,  enforced  the 
same  reforms  as  were  introduced  by 
the  Order  in  Council.  The  circular 
thus  concludes:  In  conclusion,  I 

have  most  earnestly  to  impress  upon 
you  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to 
carry  these  improvements  into  effect, 
not  only  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  and  cor¬ 
dial  co-operation  with  the  efforts  of 
his  Majesty’s  Government.  '  More 
particularly,  you  will  be  attentive  to 
have  the  neicessary  laws  framed  with 
such  precautions  and  foreiight  as,  if 
^'ossible,  t )  provide  an  effectual  secu~ 
for  the  faithful  observance  of 
VOL.  xviii.’ 


them*'  Copies  of  the  Order  in  Coun¬ 
cil  were  likewise  dispatched  to  all 
the  colonies,  with  an  earnest  request 
that  its  provisions  might  be  adopted, 
seeing- they  had  received  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  and  the  general  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  country. 

We  have  now  to  see  in  what  man¬ 
ner  these  propositions  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  colonies,  and  to  what 
extent  they  have  been  adopted.  We 
were  enabled  on  a  former  occasion, 
from  Colonial  Newspapers,  to  shew 
the  tone  of  proud  and  angry  indigna¬ 
tion  with  which  the  interference  of 
the  mother-country  was  regarded. 
But  the  papers  now  laid  before  Par¬ 
liament  shew  completely  and  satis¬ 
factorily  what  has  been  done  by 
the  different  local  Legislatures.  We 
must  say  the  result  is  just  what  we 
anticipated,  and  what  every  man 
must  have  anticipated  who  knows 
of  what  materials  the  West- India 
Legislatures  are  composed,  and  who 
remarks  the  conduct  they  have  inva¬ 
riably  pursued  ever  since  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  agitated.  In  some  of  the 
colonies,  nothing  has  been  done  at  all. 
In  others,  discussions  about  reform¬ 
ing  the  slave-code  have  taken  place ; 
and  in  a  few,  the  regulations  of  the 
Order  in  Council  have  been  adopted 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  much  dimi¬ 
nution  and  alteration ;  hut  in  all  the 
colonies,  without  exception,  the  roost 
decided  resistance  has  been  manifest¬ 
ed  to  go  the  full  length  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  Order  in  Council,  de¬ 
fective  even  as  they  are. 

Thus,  in  St.  Vincent,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  passed  an  act  in  1820,  for 
consolidating  the  different  laws  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  slave.  On  examination,  it 
proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
transcript  of  the  Jamaica  Act  of  1816. 
Lord  Bathurst,  therefore,  retires 
them  to  conform  their  law  to  the  Order 
in  Council.  On  receiving  his  Lord¬ 
ship's  communication,  the  Assembly 
resolved  Hmt  the  whole  matter  do  stand 
over*  Nothing  has  since  been  done. 

In  Tobago,  a  law  was  passed  in 
182i,  containing  some  improvements 
on  their  former  slave-code.  Lord 
Bathurst  points  ont  many  serious  de¬ 
fects  and  omissions  in  this  code,  and 
requires  them  to  be  remedied  and 
supplied.  These  propositions  arc  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Legislature.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  writes,  **  that  it  is  his  decided 
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nion,  that  nothing  more  will  be  was  done.^  A  Bill  was  introduced 
lie  towards  the  melioration  of  the  for  admitting  the  evidence  of  slaves, 
iditioii  of  the  slaves  in  this  colony  under  certain  regulations,  but  so  ge- 
ilie  Legislature r  He  transmits,  neral  and  determin^  was  the  oppo- 
the  same  time,  a  message  from  the  sition  against  sustaining  such  a  pro- 
)use  ofj  Assembly,  rejecting  the  position  in  any  shape,  that  the  Bill 
•inidad  Order  entirely*  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 

In  the  Bahamas,  a  new  code  was  thirty-four  to  ofie.  Two  Acts  were 
:ewise  drawn  up  by  the  Legislature,  indeed  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
lich,  like  all  the  rest,  professes  to  do  which  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
uch,  but,  in  reality,  does  nothing  ;  thinks  well  of,  as  affording  nrotection 
kI  when  the  objections  of  Lord  and  encouragement  to  the  slaves,  and 
atliurst  to  their  code,  and  his  re-  still  more  as  indicating  an  intention 
lest  that  it  should  be  assimilated  to  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  of  doing 
le  Order  in  Council,  are  communica-  mere  hereafter.  These  acts,  how- 
d  to  these  Legislatures,  they  trans-  ever,  when  examined,  will  be  found 
ittcd  a  message  to  him,  refusing  to  to  do  nothing  whatever  to  remedy 
)  any  thing  more  ;  they  say,  “In  the  grievances  of  the  slave,  and  to  be 
lort,  a  strong  sense  of  the  great  im-  framed  solely  to  relieve  the  embar- 
>licy  and  absolute  danger  of  making  rassments  under  which  many  of  their 
ly  farther  innovations  at  present  in  owners  labour, 
le  slave-system  of  the  colony,  and  We  now  come  to  notice  a  little 
ccided  conviction  of  the  correctness  more  in  detail  the  progress  of  reform 
f  the  principles  on  which  they  are  in  Barbadocs,  one  of  the  oldest  Bri- 
;ting,  compel  them  to  refuse  to  alter  tish  colonies,  and  one  which  has,  un- 
leir  legislation***  fortunately  for  its  own  fame,  been 

Wc  have  a  return  from  St.  Lu-  rather  too  much  before  the  public 
ia,  in  which  the  Governor,  on  the  view  of  late.  It  is  not  our  intention 
th  September  1824,  transmitted  to  to  touch  upon  the  scandalous  pro- 
jord  Bathurst  the  draft  of  an  order,  ceedings  of  the  white  insurgents  in 
mboilying,  as  he  says,  the  whole  this  colony  towards  Mr  Shrewsbury 
pirit  of  the  Trinidad  Order  in  Coun-  the  Missionary.  After  the  severe  re- 
il.  But  this  gentleman.  Colonel  prehension  expressed  by  the  Govern- 
llackwall,  contends  strenuously  for  ment  at  home,  such  outrages  are  not 
be  continuance  of  Sunday  markets,  likely  again  to  occur.  We  mean  to 
or  preventing  slaves  from  holding  coniine  our  observations  entirely  to 
ands,  and  against  the  slaves  request  the  new  consolidated  and  ameliora- 
o  be  manumitted  on  paying  his  va-  ted  slave-act,  which,  after  two  years  of 
ue,  unless  he  shall  have  previously  discussion,  has  now  passed  into  a  law; 
obtained  his  owner's  consent.  What  it  forms  part  of  the  papers  laid  before 
lope  is  there  of  an  amendment.  Parliament,  and,  by  attending  to  its 
when  such  opinions  as  these  are  ob-  provisions,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  sec 
•  linately  persist^  in  ?  the  extent  to  which  the  Barbadians 

In  the  extensive  and  populous  co-  think  that  justice  and  humanity 
lony  of  Jamaica,  the  progress  of  re-  ought  to  induce  them  to  go. 
form  ia  soon  told.  ’  Nothing  can  ex-  We  shall  notice  one  or  two  cn- 
ceed  the  violence  of  the  opposition  actments  of  this  Act,  which  will 
which  ia  there  manifested  against  shew  what  actually  is  done,  and 
any  geneml  measure  of  amendment,  then  we  shall  state  what  it  leaves 
rhe  people  of  Jamaica  seem  to  have  undone. 

imagined,  that  the  loudness  of  their  The  preamble  sets  out  with  de- 
claniour  would  have  the  effect  of  daring,  that  many  circumstances, 
s  aking  the  concurrent  purpose  of  arising  out  of  the  present  state  of 
the  Governn^nt,  and  Parliament,  and  the  slave  population,  render  it  ne- 
1  eople  of  Bnum,  with  respect  to  cessary  that  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  prudence  and  wisdom  of  our  forefa- 
e  s  av^system.  But  surely  they  thers  for  their  government  “  should 
arc  much  muuken  ;  and  we  hope  be  revised  they  therefore  repeal  no 
they  will  spmhiy  discover  their  mis-  fewer  than  sixteen  Statutes  on  the 

th  Jl  f  ^  Session  of  subject  framed,  at  different  times, 

iiicir  Legislature,  positively  nothing  from  1088  to  1818. 
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By  Sect.  10-18,  **  Persons  clttim* 
inff  fo  be  free  are  to  be  advertised  as 
such  for  three  months ;  and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  time  their  freedom  is 
not  proved,  the  Governor  and  Council 
are  empowered  to  hear  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  matter,  and  either  to  sell 
them  as  slaves^  or  to  send  them  off  the 
island:* 

This  is  an  improvement  of  the  old 
law,  which  allowed  a  person  claim¬ 
ing  to  he  free  to  be  sold  summarily, 
if  he  Tailed  to  prove  iu  It  is  a  most 
unjust  principle  of  West-1  ndian  law, 
to  impose  the  burden  of  proving  his 
freedom  on  a  person  alleging  it  Ought 
not  his  freedom  to  be  presumed,  un¬ 
til  it  is  established  that  he  is  a  slave  ? 
jly  this  new  law,  before  a  man  can 
he  sold  as  a  slave,  who  says  he  is 
free,  the  Governor  and  Council  are 
empowered  to  examine  his  claim : 
hut,  in  the  meantime,  he  must  he 
wrought  in  the  chain-gang,  and 
must,  after  all,  be  banish^  from  the 
island,  if  not  sold  into  slavery. 

If  the  Barbadians  wished  to  re¬ 
press  every  principle  that  could  sti¬ 
mulate  their  slaves  to  industry,  they 
could  not  devise  two  more  effectual 
clauses  for  that  purpose  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Any  owner,  &c.  permitting  a  slave 
go  at  large  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
himself,  or  paying  hire  for  himself,  or 
following  any  trade  or  business,  for  his 
own  advantage  or  that  of  his  owner  or 
any  other  person^  shall  forfeit  £.6 ;  the 
onus  probaiidt  resting  on  the  party  com^ 
plained  of.  This  most  cruel  and  oppres¬ 
sive  enactment  is  not  to  extend  to  a  slave 
regularly  settled  in  any  house,  and  ^carry¬ 
ing  on  i^ifade  for  the  benefit  of  his  owner, 
if  licen^d  half-yearly. 

Any  (Person  may  apprehend  any  slave 
having  in  his  possession  “  any  sugars, 
canes,  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  ginger,  aloes, 
plate,  wrought  or  cast  iron,  lead,  copper, 
pewter,  brass,  tin,  or  other  article  or  thing, 
of  what  nature  or  kind  soever,  without  a 
note  descriptive  of  the  same  ;  who.  on 
conviction  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,’ 
shall  be  whipped,  at  his  discretion,  not 
exceeding  thirty-nine  lashes.  And  if  any 
slave  shall  plant  cotton,  ginger,  dr  aloes, 
it  can  only  be  reaped  under  the  inspection 
of  some  white  person,  and  sold  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  same. 

By  the  first  of  these  clauses,  an 
Interdict  is  pronounced  against  any  ' 
extra  labour  by  which  the  slave 
could  be  enabled  to  lay  up  money  for 


of  Shivery, 

his  own  redemption  ;  and  by  the  se¬ 
cond,  he  is  forbidden  to  have  in  his 
imssesfiion  almost  any  article  of  pro¬ 
perty,  except  provisions.  Indeed  this 
is  the  practice  generally  in  the  West 
Indies ;  the  slaves  are  debarred  from 
possessing  or  trafficking  in  any  ex«> 
portable  produce. 

But  the  clause  we  now  quote  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  the  rest.  It  exposes  every 
slave  in  Barhadoes  to  1^  whipped 
with  thiriy-nine  stripes,  who  shall 
behave  in  such  a  manner  as  any  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  shall  consider  dis¬ 
orderly,  in  speaking,  in  riding,  or 
driving,  or  in  almost  any  action  of 
life.  It  declares. 

Any  slaves  guilty  of  quarrelling  or  3ghU 
ing  with  one  another,  or  of  insolent  lun^ 
guage  or  gestures  to  or  or  any  White  per^ 
ton  ;  or  of  swearing,  or  of  drunkenness;  or 
making,  selling,  throwing,  or  firing  squibs^ 
serpents,  or  other  fire^works  ;  or  of  cock- 
fighting  or  gaming ;  or  of  riding  on  a  fas* 
ter  gait  than  a  walk,  or  of  driving  upon  a 
fatter  gait  than  a  gentle  trot,  on  any  road, 
street,  or  lane  of  the  island  ;  or  of  cruelly 
whipping,  beating,  or  ill-using  any  horse, 
mule,  ass,  or  other  cattle ;  or  of  negligently 
driving  any  waggon,  cart,  carriage,  &c. ; 
or  of  ANY  disorderly  conduct  or  misheha* 
viour ;  shall,  on  conviction  before  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  be  whipped,  at  hit 
discretion,  not  exceeding  thirty  -  nine 
stripes;  but  the  punishment  of  pregnant 
women  shall  be  commuted  to  imprison* 
menu 

We  shall  just  notice  one  oilier 
enactment,  for  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
trating  a  most  anomalous  and  inex-  , 
plicahle  peculiarity  of  West- Indian 
jurisprudence:  p.  41*  “  The  prac¬ 
tise  of  divination,  or  fortune-tellingj 
shall  be  punished  in  a  slave  by  whip¬ 
ping,  imprisonment,  and  working  in 
the  chain-gang,  at  the  discretion  of 
any  one  Justice ;  in  a  white  or  free 
person,  by  a  fine  of  £.10."  There  is 
something  extremely  objectionable  in 
the  inequality  of  the  punishments 
thus  prescribed  :  **  Since,"  as  Lord 
Bathurst  well  observes,  “  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  rank  and  education  which 
belongs  to  the  white  inhabitant  is 
an  aggravation  of  the  offence  com¬ 
mitted  by  him  ;  there  is  an  injustice 
in  assigning  to  the  a^avated  offence 
the  minor  punishment."  But  ,the 
system  of  colonial  legislation  proceeds 
entirely  on  an  opposite  principle,  and 
aggravates  crimes  and  punishments 
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in  proportion  to  the  inferiority  in 
rank  and  education  in  the  criminal. 

There  arc  a  few,  and  only  a  few, 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  they 
shew  in  what  manner  the  laws  of 
Barbadocs  propose  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slave.  But  let  us 
see  what  this  amended  act  oviits  to 
do.  1 1  docs  not  remove  any  of  the 
obstructions  to  the  manumission  ot 
slaves,  not  even  the  tax  of  £.50 ; 
nor  does  it  enable  slaves  to  purchase 
their  freedom.  It  does  not  cause 
slaves  to  cease  to  be  chattels,  or  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  sold  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  owner,  to  the  disruption 
of  the  dearest  family  ties.*  It  pro¬ 
vides  no  means  of  instruction  for 
them,  and  does  not  abolish  Sunday- 
markets  or  Sunday-labour.  It  does 
not  protect  them  in  the  possession  or 
transmission  of  their  property, — nor 
relieve  them  from  the  burden  of  le¬ 
gally  proving  their  freedom  when 
freed, — nor  legalize  marriage  among 
them, — nor  put  an  end  to  the  driving 
system, — or  to  the  flogging  of  wo¬ 
men, — or  to  arbitrary  punishments, 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  for 
any  oftence,  or  for  no  offence.  In 
short,  it  scarcely  advances  one  step 
towards  giving  slaves  a  participation 
in  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  of 
British  subjects. 

After  the  exemplification  which 
we  have  now  afforded  of  the  indispo¬ 
sition,  on  the  part  of  the  West- India 
L^islatures,  to  give  any  reforms  that 
will  reach  the  evils,  ought  we  to 
leave  the  matter  any  longer  in  their 
hands  ?  What  has  happened  was  in- 
dceil  always  anticipated,  and  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  West- 
India  Legislatures  are  composed  of 
the  owners  of  slaves ;  and  nowever 
some  may  contend  that  their  know- 
letlge  and  their  interest  ought  to 
make  them  both  the  most  disposed 
and  the  best  qualifieil  to  legislate  for 
their  slaves,  we  maintain  quite  the 
reverse.  In  their  eyes,  the  slave  is  a 
degraded  being,  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
considered  to  he  of  the  same  species  ; 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
most  dt'spotic  sway  over  him,  and 
absolute  power  is  too  dear  to  them  to 
be  parted  with.  Their  views  are 
therefore  perverted,  and  they  have 
no  real  desire  to  elevate  the  slave  a 


single  step  above  his  present  low  con¬ 
dition.  They  desire  not  to  see  him, 
by  a  preparatory  process,  gradually 
emerging  from  the  abyss  into  which 
total  servitude  has  plunged  them, 
and 

“  Towering  to  the  dignity  of  man 

and  yet  who  can  deny  that  to  this  the 
Negro  race  have  an  equal  title  with 
their  oppressors  ?  All  who  have 
given  to  this  subject  the  attention  it 
deserves,  have  been  convinced  of  the 
unfitness  and  unwillingness  of  the 
West  Indians  to  do  what  justice  and 
humanity  require.  It  is  now  nearly 
thirty  years  since  Mr  Canning  ex¬ 
pressed  his  sentiments  as  folloivs: — 

“  Trust  not,'*  said  he,  “  the  iniisters 
of  slaves  in  what  concerns  legislation 
for  slavery.  However  specious  their 
laws  may  appear,  depend  upon  it 
they  must  be  ineffectual  in  their  ap¬ 
plication.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  they  should  be  so  !  Let 
then  the  British  House  of  Commons 
do  their  part  themselves.  Let  them 
not  delegate  the  trust  of  doing  it  to 
those  who  cannot  execute  that  trust 
fairly.  Let  the  evil  be  remedied  by 
an  assembly  of  freemen,  by  the  go- 
vernment’of  a  free  people,  and  not  by 
those  who  are  utterly  unqualified  for 
the  undertaking — by  the  masters  of 
slaves.  Their  laws  could  never  reach, 
would  never  cure  the  evil 

If  the  truth  of  these  wise  observa¬ 
tions  had  not  been  long  ago  proved 
by  the  conduct  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  relate,  they  would  have 
received  the  most  complete  confirma¬ 
tion  by  the  proceedings  which  we 
have  detailed.  Every  year  siAte  they 
were  spoken  has,  however,  brought 
testimony  to  support  themi  We 
therefore  hope,  that  after  the  long 
lapse  of  years  which  has  taken  place, 
during  all  of  which  the  Negroes  have 
been  groaning  under  the  unrelieved 
miseries  of  their  lot,  the  enlightened 
statesman  now  mentioned  will  prove 
the  sincerity  and  truth  of  his  opinions 
by  his  official  conduct.  We  have 
left  ourselves  no  room  now  for  spe¬ 
culating  on  the  reforms  that  must  be 
brought  forward  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  during  its  next  Session,  nor 
perhaps  is  it  necessary,  since,  in  the 
outset  of  our  observations,  we  stated 


•  Hansard's  Debates,  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  538. 
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some  of  the  ameliorations  which  are 
loudly  called  for,  and  which  can  no 
longer  be  delayed. 

There  still  remains  one  topic  upon 
which  the  volume  before  us  contains 
most  curious  and  interesting  details ; 
and  we  must  try  the  patience  of  our 
loaders  a  little  longer,  while  we 
shortly  advert  to  them. 

Ever  since  the  question  of  Negro 
Slavery  began  to  be  discussed,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
with  the  advocates  for  its  continuance 
to  raise  alarms  of  insurrections  and 
rebellions  among  the  slaves,  and  to 
spread  fearful  stories  on  the  subject, 
lly  this  means  the  public  mind  has 
been  agitated,  and  the  timid  and  in¬ 
decisive  kept  in  alarm.  These  al¬ 
leged  insurrections  have  always  been 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of  mysterious 
and  awful  obscurity,  difficult  to  pe¬ 
netrate  ;  but,  when  investigated,  they 
have  turned  out  to  be  either  quite 
groundless,  or  perfectly  inconsider¬ 
able.  >Ve  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
no  disturbance  ever  yet  has  taken 
place  in  the  West  Indies  among  the 
slaves,  in  consequence  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question.  That  disturb¬ 
ances  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time  is  most  true  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
shewn  that  any  have  ever  occurred 
which  were  not  referable  to  other 
causes, — most  frequently  to  the  faults 
of  the  Planters  themselves ;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  have,  at  all 
times  been  magnified  and  exaggera¬ 
ted  by  the  suspicious  fears  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  state  of  society 
now  existing  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  details  upon  this  subject  form 
l^rhaps  the  most  valuable  and  cu¬ 
rious  portion  of  the  present  volume. 
We  can  do  little  more  than  allude 
to  them  ;  but  we  recommend  them 
to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  per¬ 
son  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  tne  in- 
fiuence  of  suspicion  and  fear  in  pro¬ 
ducing  actions  marked  by  the  great¬ 
est  cruelty,  and  contempt  of  human 
life.  After  reading  these  details,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  be  any  longer 
alarrned  by  the  confident  and  fearful 
predictions  made,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  as  to  the  danger  attend¬ 
ing  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

In  the  papers  from  Jamaica  we 
have  a  Report  by  a  Secret  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  which 
was  “  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 


rise^  progress,  and  means  used  to  sup¬ 
press  the  late  disturbances ;  and 
whether  any,  and  what  Negroes  had 
behaved  themselves  faithfully  and 
meritoriously^  to  their  owners  and 
the  public,  during  such  disturbances^ 
and  whether  any  of  them  deserve  re¬ 
wards  for  the  same.”  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  disturbances  had  taken 
place  during  the  years  1823  and 
1824  in  four  parishes,  namely,  in 
St.  Mary's,  St.  George's,  St.  James's, 
and  Hanover.  Tlie  Committee  as¬ 
sert,  that  each  of  them  had  for  its 
object,  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  to 
obtain  their  freedom,  and  to  destroy 
the  white  inhabitants.  And  this  de¬ 
sign  they  state  had  been  fostered  by 
the  frequent  renewal  of  discussions 
in  the  British  Parliament  respecting 
slavery,  the  effect  of  all  which  they 
predict  will  be,  that  a  ffaine  will  be 
kindled  which  will  be  extinguished 
only  in  blood. 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  Report 
of  this  Secret  Committee,  and  it  is 
just  such  a  statement  as  was  to  he  ex¬ 
pected.  For  we  must  keep  in  view, 
in  ihe  first  place,  the  particular  time 
at  which  the  Report  is  made,  and  at 
which  the  disturbances  are  said  to 
occur.  It  is  at  the  very  time  when 
the  British  Government  and  nation 
are  urging  the  adoption  of  reforms 
which  to  them  are  unpalateahle  ;  and 
to  give  a  colour  to  their  supineness, 
and  to  extenuate  their  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  Parliament,  nothing 
could  he  more  seasonable  than  alleged 
disturbances.  I  n  the  second  place,  we 
must  keep  in  view  the  reward  that  is 
held  out  by  the  West- Indian  Legisla¬ 
ture,  for  the  concoction  and  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  plots.  If  a  slave  make  discove¬ 
ries,  he  is  rewarded  with  his  freedom, 
— and  if  a  free  black,  a  pecuniary  re¬ 
ward  is  given.  Let  these  circumstan¬ 
ces  be  kept  in  view  on  the  one  hand, 
and  surely  it  roust  have  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  persons  in 
the  situation  of  slaves  and  free  blacks; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  eager 
appetite  felt  by  the  Planters  them¬ 
selves,  for  stories  of  plots  and  dis¬ 
turbances  be  adverted  to,'  and  can  we 
be  surprised  that  such  things  should 
be  forthcoming  ? 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  no  less 
than  four  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  Jamaica  within  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  The  alleged  criminals 
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are  brought  to  trial  in  a  very  siim- 
luary  way,  and  a  number  of  iiuman 
beings  are  made  to  forfeit  tlieir  lives, 
for  being  engaged  in  alleged  conspi¬ 
racies.  Never,  certainly,  were  the  ap- 
jHillations  of  conspiracies  attached  to 
more  slight  and  vague  talkings  ;  nor 
in  the  whole  history  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  can  any  instance  be  addu¬ 
ced  of  juries  convicting  on  evidence 
more  worthless,  contradictory,  and 
false.  Thus,  for  the  St.  Mary’s  plot 
eight  persons  were 
number  of  Negroes  in 
parish  were  put  to  trial  under  a  for¬ 
midable  accusation  of  conspiring  to 
obtain  their  liberty,  and  to  murder 
all  the  whites,  &c.  All  that  could  be 
proved  against  them,  however,  was, 
that,  at  a  merry-meeting,  Mr  U'il- 
berforce’s  health  w’as  drunk  ;  yet  the 
Jury  brought  in  thirteen  guilty  ;  and 
they  were  sentenced,  some  to  be 
transported  for  life,  and  the  rest  to 
lighter  punishments.  The  Duke  of 
Manchester  seems  to  have  been 
shocked  at  these  proceedings,  for 
his  Secretary,  by  his  onlers,  addresses 
the  Judge:  “  After  the  most  careful 
i>erusal  of  the  evidence,  his  Grace 
has  not  been  able  to  discover 
concert  or  combination  amongst  the 
Negroes,  for  any  criminal  purpose," 
and  therefore  the  sentences  arc  re¬ 
mitted.  Another  conspiracy  was  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  forme<l  in  St. 
George’s  ;  the  only  evidences  addu¬ 
ced  to  support  it  were  two  persons 
whom  the  Assembly  recommended 
the  Governor  to  send  off  the  island, 
as  jKTSons  of  most  dangerous  cAa- 
racter  to  remain  at  large  in  this  co- 
Lwy  /”  yet  ui)on  the  evidence  of  such 
wretches  were  two  unfortunate  crea¬ 
tures  consigned  to  an  ignominious 
death,  and  eleven  transported. 

Jlut  we  shall  extract  the  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  disturbances  that  took 
place  in  Hanover. 
c;iuse  the  narrative 


attached  to  twenty-six  days  in  the  year  out 

of  crop,  l)csidcs  Sundays,  for  cultivating 
their  provision-grounds,  which  form  the 
sole  source  of  their  subsistence.  This 
pittance  of  time,  it  may  be  supposed,  is 
highly  prized  by  the  slaves  generally,  but 
»  most  by  those  who  are  the  best  and  most 
put  to  death.  A  industrious.  The  crop  of  1824  had  been 

St.  James’s  long:  the  month  of  May  had  nearly 

closed  iKifore  it  was  finished  on  Argyll, 
the  estate  of  Mr  J.  Malcolm,  who  was 
himself  resident ;  so  that  the  season  for 
clearing  their  grounds,  and  planting  their 
provisions,  was  rapidly  passing.  Mr  M. 

*  had  made  them  to  turn  out  to  work  on 
Saturday  the  29th  of  May  ;  and  after 
they  had  been  working  some  time  in  the 
field,  (one  witness  says  half  a  day,)  they 
were  sent  to  their  grounds ;  but  the 
afternoon  proved  wet,  and  was  of  little 
use  to  them.  This  plan  of  turning  out 
before  going  to  their  grounds  is  stated  to 
have  been  unusual  on  Argyll— nay,  never 
to  have  occurred  there  before.  The  Ne¬ 
groes  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  it ;  and 
when  Saturday  the  5th  of  .Tune  came, 
any  they  all  went  to  their  provision-grounds 
without  first  going  to  the  field.  They 
**  were  not  Hogged  on  Monday  morning,  as 
they  seem  to  have  expected,  for  this  act 
of  disobedience.  An  intimation,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  given  them, 
that  they  would  l)e  required  to  attend  in 
the  field  on  the  succeeding  Saturday. 
They  determined  among  themselves  that 
they  would  not  obey  the  mandate ;  but 
that,  when  Saturday  the  12th  came,  they 
should  proceed  as  they  had  done  on  Sa¬ 
turday  the  5th,  and  repair  to  their 
grounds  without  coming  first  to  the  field. 
They  accompanied  this  determination,  it 
is  affirmed,  with  some  strong  expressions 
of  defiance,  and  wdth  intimations  of  their 
right  to  be  free  ;  but  this  wras  only  among 
themselves.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
We  do  this,  be-  Friday  the  11th,  Mr  Malcolm  was  ap¬ 
is  given  in  a  more  prized  by  one  of  his  slaves,  William 
connectetl  form,  and  chiefly  because  Roach,  of  the  above  determination,  and 
it  is  the  only  one  which  bears  the  intemperate  language  said  to  be 

least  character  of  a  disturbance.  All  slaves.  He  immediately  wrote 

the  reat  were  the  idlest  stories  ima-  *  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  colonel  of 
ginahlc:  no  riots  took  place:  no  vio-  militia,  who  called  out  his  regiment 
Fence :  some  i<lle  and  foolish  talking  rendezvous  at  Argyll.  A  part  of  the 

and  the  drinking  of  MrWilberforce  s  reached  the  estate  the  same  day 

health,  seem  to  have  been  the  whole  dinner-hour  of  the  Negroes  ; 

bead  [and  front  of  the  offences  nro-  amongst 

ved  to  have  Uken  place  In  ^all  apiiearance  of  the  soldiery, 

the  evid*>nrp  urao  *  .*  1 1  '  when  the  shell  blew'  to  call  them  to 

exceptionable,  their  afternoon's  task,  instead  of  coming 
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to  the  field,  they  all  ran  away  into  the 
woods.  One  witness  describes  the  mat¬ 
ter  thus  : — “  They  were  frightened,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  that,  when  they  turned  out, 
they  were  to  be  surrounded  by  the  troops, 
and,  if  any  ran  away,  they  were  to  be 
shot  and  hand-cuffed.”  Some  of  them 
api>eared  now  to  consider  their  case  as 
desjierale.  They  killed  seven  horses  and 
three  mules  belonging  to  Mr  Malcolm  ; 
and  the  trash-house  of  a  neighbouring 
estate  was  set  on  fire  on  Sunday,  but  by 
whom  does  not  apiwar.  Three  of  the 
principal  ofl’enders,  among  whom  was 
the  head  driver  of  Argyll,  killed  them¬ 
selves  to  avoid  being  taken,  and  a  fourth 
failed  in  an  attempt  at  suicide.  A  few 
were  taken  by  the  military,  and  the  rest 
came  in  and  delivered  themselves  up  in 
two  or  three  days. 

Kleven  slaves  belonging  to  Argyll,  and 
seven  belonging  to  Golden  Grove,  were 
jiut  u|H)n  their  trial.  The  charges  against 
them  were,  entering  into  a  rebellious  con¬ 
spiracy  to  obtain  their  freedom  by  acts  of 
force  and  by  resistance  to  the  lawful  au¬ 
thorities  ;  entering  into  such  conspiracy 
to  resist  the  law'ful  authorities,  and  to 
overturn  the  constitution  of  the  island  ; 
and  rising  in  o{>en  rebellion  against  the 
lawful  authorities  of  the  island.  Sixteen 
were  found  guilty.  Of  these,  thirteen 
were  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  three 
to  lie  transjxirted.  The  value  put  iqion 
these  sixteen  (lersons,  and  [luid  to  their 
masters,  was  <i‘.15G0. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was 
here  a  sufficiently  terrible  example 
of  vindictive  punishment.  We  shall 
just  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
melancholy  story. 

Isty  It  is  quite  apparent  that  there 
was  no  premeditated  design  on  the 
part  of  the  Negroes  to  rebel.  Their 
master  was  hinaself  the  cause  of  all 


the  disturbance.  His  encroachment 
upon  the  time  allowed  by  law  to  the 
Negroes  was  the  real  cause  of  it* 
Had  he  not  encroached  upon  the 
poor  and  scanty  pittance  of  time  af¬ 
forded  to  themselves,  nothing  would 
have  occurred.  In  the  2d  place,  the 
alarm  felt  by  the  Negroes  at  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  military  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  executions  we  have  mention¬ 
ed  had  just  taken  place,  and  doubt¬ 
less  would  be  known  to  them.  The 
acts  of  violence  certainly  deserved 
punishment,  but  they  were  not  such 
acts  as  could  prove  any  thing  like  a 
general  rebellion  against  the  Go¬ 
vernment. 

VV’^e  have  now  done  with  our  task. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  similar  sto¬ 
ries  will  be  imported  from  the  West- 
Indies,  and  much  relied  upon  as 
reasons  for  pausing,  and  going  no 
farther;  but  after  the  exposure  which 
these  papers  make  of  their  ground¬ 
lessness  in  all  the  instances  in  which 
the  attempt  has  heen  lately  made,  it 
is  impossible  that  they  now  can  have 
any  effect. 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  were 
written,  we  have  noticed  in  the 
Newspapers,  that  the  Assembly  of 
Oemerara  had  passed  an  Act  for  a- 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  which  would  take  effect  on 
first  January  182G.  In  the  Act,  most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in 
Council  are  embodied,  and  so  far  we 
rejoice  to  observe  it.  But  much, 
very  much,  remains  yet  to  do ;  and 
in  Jamaica,  and  the  other  more  con¬ 
siderable  colonies,  every  thing  re¬ 
mains  just  as  we  have  stated  it. 


Co  aolitulie. 


Oh,  Solitude  !  if  in  thy  fountain  cells. 

In  the  hrown  shadow  of  thy  noon.day 
woods. 

Or  on  the  marge  of  thy  blank  ocean- 
floods. 

Happy  some  gentle  spirit  of  thine  thert 
dwells. 

Whose  lowly  but  kind  work  it  is  to  lure 

Into  thy  realms  of  pleasure  deep  and 
pure,— 

Not  such  high  souls  as  of  themselves 
can  look 


Down  on  life's  labyrinth,  and,  as  in  a 
book, 

Trace  out  the  wily  mazes  that  immure 
The  less-exalted  wanderer  for  ever,— 
Out  such  weak  hearts  as  would,  but  can¬ 
not  sever 

The  vile  chains  worldly  thought  hath 

o'er  them  thrown,— 

Oh  !  let  that  spirit  waft  me  ns  her  own. 
Where  we  may  live,  and  love  virtue  and 
thee  alone ! 

F. 


hitics  vH  the  Jjoss  of  the  Conu  t 


LINES  ON  THE  LO 
*Twas  night— and  softly  o’er  hill  and 
steep 

The  hollow  breeze  was  sighing  ; 

And  with  eagle's  speed,  through  the  foamy 
deep, 

The  gallant  ship  was  flying. 

No  common  freight  that  vessel  liore, 

For  beneath  her  pennon  streaming 
Were  cheeks  which  the  bloom  of  man* 
hood  wore, 

And  eyes  of  beauty  learning. 

There  mingled  the  brave,  the  young,  the 

Fresh  blossoms  of  childhood  glowing  ; 
And  lx>ugh8of  strength,  whose  firmer  stay 
Might  scorn  the  tcmjiest  blowing. 


She  sinks ! — and  the  shriek  of  dread  de. 
spair, 

And  the  murmur  of  deep  devotion. 
Are  faintly  heard  as  they  burst  on  the  air. 
Like  bubbles  upon  the  ocean. 


'Twas  the  Angel  of  Death  the  mandate 
brought ; 

They  met  on  the  wave  returning ; 

At  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  she  shrunk 
to  nought. 

Like  a  dream  at  the  voice  of  Morning. 


There  hoary  Age  was  seen  to  bless 
His  children  around  him  smiling  ; 

And  there  was  the  fond  and  the  .dear 
caress, 

.  Young  lovers*  hours  beguiling. 

The  waning  moon,  o’er  the  deep  blue 
'  w'ave, 

Wiis  her  silver  mantle  flinging. 

And  the  Spirit  of  Night,  in  his  lonely  cave, 
A  mournful  chant  was  singing. 


Alas!  for  the  lovely,  the  young,  and 
brave. 

Old  age,  and  childhood  tender ; 

They  are  whelm’d  at  once  ’neath  the 
mountain  wave. 

And  their  lives  to  the  deep  surrender. 

There  were  heads  that  late  on  friendship’s 
breast 

Reclined  as  on  softest  pillow. 

But  now  they  are  sunk  to  their  long,  long 
rest. 

All  Nature  seem’d  hush’d  in  soft  repose.  On  the  rock  ’neath  the  trembling  billow. 
The  stars  more  brightly  w’ere  burning, 

As  if  with  a  friendlier  beam  they  rose  And  hearts  that  erst  w  ere  beating  high 
On  the  travellers  home  returning.  Are  still  and  cold  for  ever ; 

And  the  magic  beam  of  beauty’s  eye— 

But  whence  is  that  lurid  meteor  flash.  Shall  it  charm  again  ?  Oh  1  never. 

On  the  whirlwind’s  w-ing  descending  ? 

And  whence  that  loud  and  appalling  crash  meteors  quench’d,  their 

With  the  roar  of  the  billows  blending  ? 

Of  light  shall  be  still  before  us  ; 

And  whence  those  sounds  of  woe  that  And  yet,'  from  the  dull,  cold  house  of 

float  Death, 

On  the  breeze  so  sadly  swelling  ?  influence  o’er  us. 

Which  mix  with  the  boding  and  dismal  .mi  i  n  i*  j 

^  Their  mem’ry  still  shall  live  and  bloom, 

Of  the  Water  Spirit  yelling  ?  .  n  * 

®  And  oft,  to  hallow  their  hapless  doom. 

That  flash  was  the  bolt  of  Fate,  which  Friendship’s  tear  be  flowing. 

bmke  „ 

On  the  vewcl  n>  proudly  steering ; 

And,  Me  !  how  she  reels  from  tlie  deadly  -i-o  .11  1  j  1 

Stroke,  ^  friendless  and  broken-hearted ! 

And  downwards  is  fast  caiecrinir !  *'‘® 

®  And  mem  ry  of  those  departed  I 

‘"’®  P®“’  ^  “P°"  ‘he  "hid 

O’er  her  Kt^fplr  •-  i  "’’P®  sorrow. 

And  «he_.^-Kymph  mingK  lowly  ^  wr 

ith  the  night  breeze  o’er  her  sweeping.  Fbancis. 


Ib'JG.] 
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PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLMASTERS  OF  SCOTLAND*. 

As  there  is  scarcely  any  body  of  Majesty,  in  direful  feuds  andblooily 
men  who  possess  so  many  claims  on  contests. 

tile  sympathy  and  support  of  all  \Vhen  the  Reformers  had  succeed- 
classes  of  society  as  the  Parochial  ed  in  freeing  Scotland  from  the  thral- 
Schoolmasters  of  Scotland,  so  no  sub-  dom  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  they 
ject  has  lately  come  under  the  const-  easily  perceived  that  the  freedom 
deration  of  the  public  better  entitled  they  had  achieved  could  only  be  pre- 
to  the  most  serious  attention,  than  served  and  secured  by  enlightening 
the  amelioration  of  their  present  the  minds  of  the  people.  For  this 
condition.  If  it  be  true,  that  our  reason,  their  attention  was  early 
countrymen  possess  any  intellectual  turned  to  the  intellectual  improve- 
superiority  over  the  other  nations  of  ment  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  they 
Kurope, — that  our  annals  are  stained  gave  birth  to  a  desire  for  knowledge, 
with  fewer  crimes,  and  our  social  which  the  particular  nature  of  sub¬ 
circles  embellished  with  greater  and  sequent  disputes,  the  practice  of  per- 
more  frequent  virtues,  than  are  to  be  using  and  explaining  the  Scriptures, 
found  in  the  history  of  any  other  and  the  exercise  of  extempore  prayer, 
people ;  these  are  to  be  attributed,  kept  alive  even  to  the  time  of  the 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  establish-  Revolution.  They,  moreover,  made 
ment  of  Parochial  Schools.  In  these  arrangements  for  establishing  a  sys- 
institutions  the  minds  of  our  youth  tern  of  general  education ;  which, 
are  endowed  with  the  elements  of  however,  political  convulsions  pre¬ 
useful  knowledge,  and  trained  to  ha-  vented  from  being  carried  into  com¬ 
bits  of  reflection  and  diligence ;  in  plete  effect.  At  a  later  period,  there- 
thera  they  are  taught  those  princi-  fore,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  we 
pies  of  morality  and  religion,  which  find  the  state  of  civil  society  corn- 
guard  them  against  the  allurements  pletely  changed.  The  bonds  which 
of  vice,  and  prepare  them  for  the  united  the  peasantry  to  the  nobles 
practice  of  virtue  ;  and  in  them,  in  were  broken  throughout  a  great  part 
a  word,  is  formed  the  national  cha-  of  the  kingdom ;  and  freedom  of 
racter  for  cautious  conduct,  thirst  for  thought,  both  in  politics  and  reli- 
knowledge,  application  to  business,  gion,  pervaded  all  ranks  of  men. 
and  orderly,  peaceful,  and  loyal  be-  Conscious  of  their  own  political  im- 
haviour.  portance,  the  people  began  to  exercise 

Before  the  dissemination  of  know-  their  influence  in  controlling  the 
ledge  among  them,  the  Scotch  were,  measures  of  the  Government,  and  to 
like  every  other  nation  in  similar  cir-  assert  their  right  to  civil  and  religious 
cumstances,  rude  and  violent:  the  liberty.  Still,  however,  in  moral  and 
nobles  were  proud,  vindictive,  and  intellectual  acquirements,  their  pro- 
turbulent;  and  the  populace,  attach-  gress  had  been  but  small.  Rough 
ed  to  their  chiefs,  indeed,  but  ready  virtues,  indeed,  suited,  perhaps,  to  the 
to  second  them  in  every  outrage,  times,  but  scarcely  consistent  with 
The  picture  presented  in  the  History  Christian  meekness  and  forbearance, 
of  Scotland,  even  after  the  Reforma-  characterized  the  age ;  and  a  clear 
tion,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  perception  of  the  great  and  leading 
Queen  Mary,  is  that  of  a  nation  torn  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  with  an  in- 
by  factions,  and  disturbed  by  inter-  tolerant  hatred  of  error,  universally 
nal  commotions,  in  which  the  fierce  prevailed.  But  though  some  im¬ 
passions  and  lawless  habits  of  a  half-  provement  had  thus  been  made,  yet 
civilized  people  were  constantly  ex-  it  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  jus- 
ercised,  even  in  the  streets  of  the  tify  the  hope  that  the  nation  would 
metropolis,  and  under  the  eye  of  soon  be  distinguished  for  superior 

*  A  Statement  of  the  Experience  of  Scotland,  with  regard  to  the  Education  of  tho 
People;  with  Remarks  on  the  Intended  Application  of  the  Schoolmasters  to  Parliament. 
Ry  the  Rev.  Charles  Anderson,  Minister  ofCloseburn.  Dumfries,  1825. 
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intelligoncc ;  especially  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  times,  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Revolution, 
were  such  as  absolutely  to  repress 
any  farther  atlvancement. 

Inileetl,  a  retrograde  movement  in 
intellect  and  morals  must  have  been 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
trouble  in  which  the  people  were 
involved,  had  the  cause  of  these  trou¬ 
bles  not  been  such  as  to  call  forth 
the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties 
and  moral  principles,  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  civil  war.  Men  who  were 
contending  for  liberty  of  conscience 
against  power,  and  the  imposition  of 
a  system  of  worship  they  abhorred, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  being 
ahvays  ready  to  render  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  was  in  them,  and  of 
evincing,  by  the  purity  of  their  lives, 
the  excellence  of  that  religion  for 
which  they  were  willing  to  suffer 
persi'cution  and  death.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  political  convulsions  under 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts  were  defeated 
in  the  effects  they  must  otherwise 
have  produced ;  and,  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  we  find  the  Intellectual  and 
moral  state  of  the  nation  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  had  been  before 
the  religious  troubles  commenced. 
We  find  a  j>coplc,  yet  unpolished  in 
their  manners,  unsettled  and  jealous, 
from  a  long  scries  of  political  dis- 

?[uictudcs,  and  unskilled  in  manu- 
actures,  commerce,  or  even  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  but  intrepid  and  constant  in 
defence  of  freedom  and  truth,  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  eager 
in  their  desire  for  knowledge. 

Such  an  opnortunity  was  never 
before  presented,  for  proving  what  is 
the  most  powerful  instrument  for 
spreading  civilization  among  man¬ 
kind,  and  for  exhibiting  what  im¬ 
provement  education  can  work  in  the 
manners  and  character  of  a  people  ; 
and  an  experiment  like  that  which 
was  made  in  the  establishment  of 
Parochial  Schools,  was  never  attend¬ 
ed  with  such  “  unquestionable  and 
unqualifieiV*  success. 

At  this  period  Mr  Anderson,  in  the 
pamphlet  whose  title  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  commences 
his  **  Statement,*'  from  which,  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  subject,  we  shall 
make  such  extracts  as  may  suit  our 
purpose. 

^ilicn  the  Government  was  com¬ 


pletely  established  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Legislature  had  time 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Scotland,  and  the  moral 
culture  of  its  inhabitants,  one  of  their 
first  and  most  important  measures 
was  the  establishment  of  Parochial 
Schools.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  year  169G,  it  was  or¬ 
dained,  “  That,  considering  how  pre¬ 
judicial  the  want  of  schools  in  many 
places  has  been,  and  how  beneficial 
the  establishing  and  settling  thereof, 
in  every  parish,  will  be  to  this  church 
and  kingdom,  there  be  a  school  estab¬ 
lished,  and  a  Schoolmaster  appoint¬ 
ed  in  every  parish.** 

This  provision  of  the  Legislature, 
to  dispense  education  to  all  classes, 
was  ardently  forwarded,  and  its  effi¬ 
cacy  rendered  more  complete  by  the 
Clergy  and  resident  Heritors  ;  with¬ 
out  whose  co-operation,  indeed,  all 
Parliamentary  enactments,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  must  have  remained, 
in  a  great  measure,  a  dead  letter.’* 
In  them  was  vested  the  power  of 
electing  the  Schoolmasters,  and,  for 
many  years,  they  were  not  only  ex¬ 
ceedingly  careful  that  none  but  well- 
qualified  persons  should  be  appoint¬ 
ed,  but,  after  their  elections,  by 
countenancing  and  encouraging  them, 
strengthened  their  hands  in  the  dis- 
chargeof  their  duties.  “  The  Clergy,** 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Anderson, 
“  carried  on  a  system  of  most  effi¬ 
cient  inspection  of  schools,  took  a 
most  decided  interest  in  their  suc¬ 
cess,  and,  for  many  years  after  the 
Revolution,  laboured  unremittingly 
to  carry  into  execution  the  wise  and 
liberal  provisions  of  the  Legislature, 
for  securing  to  all  classes  of  the  peo- 

{)le  the  benefits  of  moral  and  re- 
igious  instruction ;  and  so  high 
appears  to  have  been  the  opinion 
entertained  in  those  days  of  the  qua¬ 
lifications  which  fitted  a  man  for  the 
important  task  of  instruction,  that 
we  find  the  following  singular  re¬ 
commendation  among  the  printed 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
1706  : — '  The  General  Assembly  re¬ 
commends  it  to  such  as  have  power 
of  settling  Schoolmasters  in  parishes, 
to  prefer  thereto  men  who  have 
passed  their  course  at  Colleges  or 
Universities,  and  taken  degrees,  be¬ 
fore  others  who  have  not,  ewter  is  pa» 
ribus**  **  In  like  manner,  the  resident. 
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and  ])articularly  tlie  small  proprie¬ 
tors,  by  patronising  the  institutions, 
sending  their  own  children  to  the 
rarochial  Scliools  to  receive  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  their  education,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  the  Schoolmasters  to  an 
tHjuality  in  point  of  rank,  not  only 
made  their  situations  more  comfort¬ 
able,  but  increased  .their  influence, 
contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
tlicir  usefulness,  and  consequently 
rendered  their  labours  much  more 
cflicacious.  Kven  the  people  were 
not  wanting  in  their  endeavours  to 
give  effect  to  this  excellent  establish¬ 
ment.  We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  origin  and  continuance  of  their 
desire  for  knowledge,  which,  when 
the  fermentation  of  the  public  mind 
Iiad  in  some  degree  subsided,  became 
so  ardent,  “  that,  at  the  Revolution, 
when  schools  were  finally  estab¬ 
lished  by  law,  the  Legislature  may  be 
said  only  to  have  given  eflect  to  what 
was  a  strong  and  universally  pre¬ 
valent  wish  on  the  part  of  the  people.” 
A  legislative  measure,  therefore,  so 
consonant  to  their  own  desires,  met 
with  their  most  cordial  support ;  and 
they  availed  themselves  with  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  facilities  of  improvement 
which  w'ere  thus  afforded  to  them. 

But  commendable  as  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Parochial  Schools  was,  both 
in  a  civil  and  religious  point  of 
view,  and  warm  as  was  the  encou¬ 
ragement  which  it  thus  met  with 
from  all  ranks  of  men  in  Scotland,  its 
influence  in  improving  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  people 
w'as  not,  for  a  considerable  time,  so 
conspicuous  as  might,  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  have  been  expected.  This 
was  not  owing  to  any  deficiency  in 
tlie  institutions  themselves,  or  to  any 
imperfection  in  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  pursued  in  them,  but  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  extraneous  causes  decidedly 
inimical  to  national  improvement. 
First  in  order,  during  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  came  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  to  Darien,  and  the 
massacre  at  Glenco ;  each  of  which 
again  spread  the  deepest  gloom  over 
the  public  mind,  just  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  darkness  that  had 
so  long  brooded  over  it.  As  if  to 
allay  the  ferment  occasioned  by  the 
frustrated  hopes  of  the  nation  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  well-grounded  dis¬ 
content  arising  from  the  cruelty  dis¬ 


played  in  the  other,  it  was  proposed 
to  unite  the  interests  of  Scotland  and 
England  more  closely,  by  an  Act  of 
Union.  This  proposal,  however,  in¬ 
creased  the  very  irritation  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  soothe.  The  jwlitical  and 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Scotch 
against  their  southern  neighbours 
were  yet  too  strong  to  permit  them 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  such  a  measure  ; 
and  when  it  was  at  last  carried  into 
execution  in  the  reign  of  iiuecn 
Anne,  its  first  effect  was  even  farther 
to  augment  popular  displeasure.  As 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  Union,  liowever,  became  more 
apparent,  and  began  to  be  generally 
experienced,  this  dissatisfaction  must, 
of  necessity,  have  ceased  to  operate, 
had  not  the*  exiled  family  of  the 
Stuarts  availed  themselves  of  it  to 
annoy  the  established  Government, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  their 
own  restoration.  Animosities,  jealou¬ 
sies,  and  discontent,  were  secretly, 
but  diligently  fomented,  till  they 
produced  those  ebullitions  of  angry 
and  seditious  feelings  manifested  in 
the  Rebellions  of  1715  and  1745. 
The  unfortunate  issue  of  these  com¬ 
motions,  by  cutting  off*  from  the  dis¬ 
contented  all  hope  of  waging  a  suc¬ 
cessful  contest  with  the  Government, 
and  the  partial  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  nation,  which,  in  spite 
of  all  these  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances,  had  begun  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  by  turning  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  men  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  arts  of  peace,  at  last 
procured  for  the  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  a  cessation  from  political  distrac¬ 
tion. 

Thus,  during  a  period  of  fifty 
years  after  the  establishment  of  Pa¬ 
rochial  Schools,  the  country  suffer- 
deseverely  under  a  continuance  of 
political  troubles  and  convulsions, 
which  were  fitted  to  extinguish,  in 
the  breasts  of  its  inhabitants,  every 
noble  and  generous  emotion,  and  to 
paralyse  every  attempt  to  advance  in 
the  arts  and  virtues  of  civilized  life. 
One  cause  of  disorder  after  another 
rose  in  quick  succession,  to  distract 
and  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Without  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  residence  of  a  court,  with¬ 
out  commerce,  without  manufactures, 
and  almost  without  agriculture,  there 
.was  mrcely  .any  thing  to  .withdra\i 
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their  iniiuls  from  the  contemplation 
of  their  own  miserable  condition,  to 
exercise  them  in  what  is  useful  and 
improving,  or  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
laudable  emulation  and  enterprise. 
But  even,  “  during  this  dark  and 
inauspicious  period,  there  was,  hap¬ 
pily  for  Scotland,  an  engine  at  work, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  other  means 
to  remedy  her  disorders,  was  silently 
laying  the  foundation  of  all  the  pro¬ 
sperity  by  which  she  has  been  since 
distinguished."  Kdiication  liad  be¬ 
gun  to  exercise  a  “  deep  and  ge¬ 
neral  influence"  over  the  minds  of 
men  ;  and  no  sooner  had  every  tur¬ 
bulent  and  uneasy  feeling  been  ap¬ 
peased,  than  a  most  remarkable 
change  took  place  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  society.  In 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years  after 
the  troubles  ceased,  we  f.nd  the 
“  whole  mass  of  the  disorderly"  and 
discontented,  even  “  without  the  or¬ 
dinary  absorbents  of  commerce  and 
colonization,  gradually  falling  into 
the  ranks  of  a  community,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  absence  of  crime,  and 
for  tbeir  orderly,  loyal,  and  peaceful 
habits." 

When,'"  continues  Mr  Ander¬ 
son,  **  the  evil  effects  arising  from 
the  Union  had  ceased, — when  the 
advantages  of  a  more  intimate  con¬ 
nection  and  intercourse  with  Eng¬ 
land  had  begun  to  operate, — when  a 
fair  opening  had  been  made  to  the 
enterprise  of  Scotland,  and  real  sti¬ 
mulants  had  been  afforded  to  her 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry — the  good  effects  of  an  edu¬ 
cation  that  extended  to  all  classes 
was  most  signally  displayed.  The 
Scotch  now  burst  with  unrivalled 
ardour  and  intelligence  into  every 
channel  of  industry  that  was  laid 
open  to  them.  Never  was  there  a 
country  that,  throughout  all  the 
ranks  of  her  population,  manifested 
such  a  superiority  to  all  pn^judice  in 
tlie  way  of  improvement,  and  that 
embraced  with  such  intelligence  all 
the  means  of  advancing  the  general 
prosperity ;  and  the  result  may  al¬ 
ways  quoted  as  without  any  pa¬ 
rallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  ^neffcial  effects  which  took 
place  in  Scotland  in' the  course  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  her  career  of  improve- 
roent,  are  such  as  were  never  exhibit¬ 


ed  in  the  same  time,  in  any  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  on  no 
principle  can  they  be  accounted  for, 
except  that  of  the  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  of  all  classes,  resulting  from 
the  institutions  for  instruction."  p.  (i 
It  was  during  these  “  thirty  or 
forty  years"  that  the  national  cha¬ 
racter  became  completely  established, 
— that  the  intelligence  of  the  Scotch 
became  known  throughout  the  world, 
— that  the  literary  eminence  of  our 
countrymen  became  greatest, — and 
that  their  skill,  perseverance,  and  in¬ 
dustry,  became  such  as  to  bear  down 
the  prejudices  and  jealousies  of  their 
rivals  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  pro¬ 
cure  their  admission  to  offices  t)f 
trust  and  importance  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  learning  or  business.  1 1  was 
during  this  period,  too,  that  the 
philanthropic  Howard  visited  the 
tolbooths  and  bridewells  of  Scotland, 
and  found  fewer  criminals  than  in 
any  other  country  except  Switzer 
land.  This,  in  short,  was  the  period 
when  the  utility  of  Parochial  Schools 
was  most  conspicuous, — when  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy,  which  estab 
lished  them,  received  its  most  glo 
rious  reward, — when  so  delightful 
a  proof  of  the  benefits  of  education 
was  afforded,  as  should  forever  si¬ 
lence  all  who  would  throw  a  bar  in 
the  way  of  the  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  and  should  carry, 
to  every  mind,  the  conviction,  that 
the  greatest  blessing  which  can  bo 
conferred  on  a  country  is  to  give  to 
all  ranks  the  best  eilucation  possible, 
and  that  no  institutions  are  so  de¬ 
serving  of  public  encouragement  as 
those  which  serve  to  promote  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  all  classes  when  **  we  find  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  bearing  di¬ 
rectly  and  powerfully  on  every  single 
occupation  in  which  they  engage,"- 
when  “  we  see  one  spirit  running 
through  every  vein,  and  vitally  in¬ 
fluencing  the  whole  mass  of  the  po¬ 
pulation," — and  when,  “  while  the 
beneficial  effects  of  general  education 
are  clearly  evinced  in  the  case  of 
^otland,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on  a 
single  evil  which  it  has  occasioned." 

“  It  is,  we  think,  fortunate,"  says 
Mr  Anderson,  “  in  the  present  day, 
when  we  have  witnessed  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  theorise  in  human  affairs, 
which  has  created  in  the  minds  of 
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many  ail  aversion  to  the  least  change, 
and  has  made  all  wise  men  wary  in 
their  approbation  or  adoption  of  any 
thing  that  looks  like  an  experiment 
upon  human  society  ; — it  is  f^ortunate 
that  we  have  this  example  standing 
out  fair  and  full  to  the  eye  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  bles¬ 
sings  of  popular  education,  unem¬ 
barrassed,  too,  by  a  single  difficulty, 
which  can  enable  the  opponents  of 
education  to  charge  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  with  being,  in  the  least  degree, 
incomplete.  When  a  statesman  now 
proposes  to  communicate  the  benefits 
of  education  to  a  people,  he  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  realize  no  untried  the¬ 
ory  or  speculation  ;  he  is  proceeding 
upon  the  sure  ground  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  actually  made,  and  eminently 
successful  to  all  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  carried,  and  leaving  us, 
in  the  case  of  Scotland,  nothing  to 
regret,  but  that  the  means,  when 
most  wanted,  were  not  furnished  for 
completing  the  noblest  and  most  gra¬ 
tifying  experiment  to  which  the  at¬ 
tention  of  mankind  was  ever  di¬ 
rected.”  pp.  9,  10. 

Having  thus  traced  the  beneficial 
effects  of  Parochial  Schools  on  the 
national  character,  from  their  first 
establishment  till  the  period  when, 
by  their  means,  the  situation  of  the 
people  was  most  remarkably  improv¬ 
ed,  and  a  whole  nation,  as  if  by 
magic,  rose  from  a  most  depressed 
condition  to  a  state  of  unexampled 
improvement  and  prosperity,”  it  be¬ 
comes  a  painful  task  to  notice  the 
decline  of  these  valuable  institutions, 
especially  as  that  decline  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  entirely  to  the  Government, 
the  Clergy,  or  those,  whoever  they 
may  be,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch 
over  their  interests,  in  not  making 
such  provisions  for  the  Schoolmasters 
as  the  change  of  the  times  requir¬ 
ed.  By  the  Act  of  1696,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  salary  was  fixed  at  200  merks, 
(i).l  1, 2s>  2d,)  a  sum  which,  how¬ 
ever  small  it  may  appear  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  was  at  that  time  considered 
very  li^ral ;  and  which,  added  to 
other  accommodations,  provided  by 
law,  enabled  the  Schoolmaster  to 
hold  a  respectable  station  in  society. 
To  this  he  was  also  entitled  by  the 
usefulness  of  his  labours  and  the 
suiKjriority  of  his  attainments.  The 
profession  of  Schoolmaster  was  not 


then  so  degraded  in  the  estimation 
of  the  higher  classes  as  it  became  at 
a  subsequent  period  ;  there  were  few 
other  objects  of  literary  ambition  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  usually 
considered  a  preparatory  step  to  the 
rank  of  a  Clergyman.  A  learned 
man,  therefore,  felt  no  shame  in  as¬ 
piring  to  the  situation,  as  it  o})ened 
up  to  him  a  rank  which  he  perhaps 
could  not  otherwise  have^  attained. 
**  There  were  men,  accordingly,  after 
the  original  establishment  of  Paro¬ 
chial  Schools,  and  particularly  for 
nearly  half  a  century  after  the  Union, 
filling  those  stations —all  of  whom 
had  received  a  classical  education, — 
many  of  whom  had  studied  at  our 
Universities, — and  not  a  few  fit  to  be 
presented  to  livings  in  the  Church  ; 
while  the  whole  body  occupied  con¬ 
fessedly  a  prominent  and  honoured 
place  in  society. 

“  One  obvious  advantage  of  the 
rank  they  held  was,  that  it  served  to 
draw  a  portion  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  talent  in  the  country  to  one 
of  the  most  important  employments 
to  which  talent  can  be  applied.  There 
was  thus  secured,  not,  merely  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  able  men  to  the  parochial 
establishment,  but  there  was  secu¬ 
red  to  the  whole  business  of  e<lucation 
an  abundant  supply  of  worth  and  ta¬ 
lent,  that  will  in  vain  be  looked  for 
in  any  country  where  the  profession 
of  teaching  is  not  counted  an  honour¬ 
able  station.  What  must  it  have 
been  for  a  country  to  have  had  the 
formation  of  the  minds  of  its  youth 
of  almost  all  ranks  systematically 
conducted  by  such  men  !  It  is  really 
difficult  to  estimate  the  sum  of  their 
beneficial  influence.  'J’hey  formed 
one  of  the  roost  important  links  in 
the  gradation  of  ranks,  and  tended 
most  happily  to  combine  tbe  upper 
with  the  lower  classes  in  life.  Nor 
did  they  merely  accomplish  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  elementary  etlucation  ;  their 
labours  went  hand  in  hand  with 
those  of  Clergymen,  in  the  work  of 
religious  instruction,  and,  through 
their  means,  habits  of  good  order 
were  formed,  and  pious  and  virtuous 
dispositions  planted  in  the  mind  at 
an  age  in  which  they  are  sure  of 
taking  tbe  deepest  root.  Without 
such  rospectable  coadjutors,  every 
church,  indeed  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  are  but  ill  provided  for 
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igious  instruc-  neither  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  nor  a  fair  remuneration 
or  themselves,  for  the  expenses  of  their  education. 

It  add,  for  the  In  this  way,  many  of  the  parish 
asters  did  not  schools  came  to  he  filled  with  men 
ctable  station,  totally  unqualified  for  their  situation, 

■  the  increasing  both  in  res^KCt  to  moral  character 
mt  of  the  coun-  and  literary  attainments  ;  and  the 
I  the  value  of  profession  of  Schoolmaster  suffered, 
addition  was  throughout  the  country,  a  degrada- 
’  Schoolmasters  tion,  from  which  it  has  not,  even  at 
Ired  years,  the  the  present  day,  completely  recover- 
office,  instead  cd.  In  the  sanie  manner,  the  use- 
le,  became  at  fulness  of  the  masters  was  greatly 
3.  The  sum  of  obstructed,  and  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
is  considered  a  stitutions  materially  injured.  Men, 
at  the  end  of  whose  qualifications  were  so  iinper- 
ry,  came,  in  the  feet,  and  whose  condition  was  so  de¬ 
in  consequence  pressed,  could  not  he  expected  to 
lustances,  to  be  have  so  much  influence  as  those  who, 
11,  that  among  next  to  the  Clergy,  had  been  consi- 
iture  of  later  dered  the  most  sacred  and  useful 
3ely  he  noticed  members  of  the  community :  nor 
and  for  a  con-  could  schools,  when  filled  by  teachers 
)us  to  the  year  by  no  means  remarkable  for  literary 
f  a  Schoolmas-  attainments  or  correct  behaviour,  be 
al,  equal  those  so  beneficial  as  when  they  were  oc- 
chanic.  These  cupied  by  the  most  worthy  and  ta- 
3f  society  were  lented  individuals  in  the  kingdom. 

Had  this  falling  off  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Schoolmasters,  and  in  the 
usefulness  of  their  labours,  taken 
place  at  an  earlier  period,  it  might 
have  been  very  detrimental  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  considerably  retarded  the 
progress  of  improvement ;  and  even 

:  a  time  when 
other  causes  had  arisen  to  accelerate, 
in  conjunction  with  parish  schools, 
the  advancement  of  the  human  mind, 
and  powerful  enough  to  prevent  its 
regression,  when  they  began  to  de¬ 
cline,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  extremely  injurious,  particularly 
po-  to  the  lower  ranks.  If  the  parochial 
establishment  had  been  maintained 
in  in  its  original  efficacy,  it  may  be 
to  be  fairly  questioned,  whether,  witn  all 
j  an  the  additional  temptation  arising 
and  only  those,  from  the  increase  of  wealth,  luxury, 
and  population,  crime  would  have 
were  compell^l  gained  ground  so  rapidly  as  it  has 
done  widiin  the  last  thirty  years. 

Considerations  like  these,  as  well 
as  public  opinion,  the  miserable  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  Parochial  Schoolmas- 
'  notorious  insufficiency 

lad  been  of  their  emoluments  to  support  men 
of  talents  and  character,  at  last  in¬ 
duced  the  Government  to  take  the 


pations,  01  ten  not  very  consistent 
w'ith  the  dignity  of  a  learned  pro¬ 
fession.  About  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present,  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  though  it  happened  at 
the  Schoolmaster  the  auctioneer  and 
land-surveyor  of  the  district,  and  to 
see  him,  during  harvest,  earning 
|>art  of  his  sup^Hirt  in  the  fields  as  a 
common  labourer.  He  became  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  maintain  his  station 
among  the  better  classes  of  society, 
and  was  driven,  either  to  hide  his 
verty  in  seclusion,  or  to  associate 
with  the  lower  orders.  An  office, 
which  so  many  hardships  were  i 
encountered,  soon  ceased  to  be 
object  of  ambition  j  auu  umy  mose, 
worthy  of  the  occupation,  became 
Schoolmasters,  who 
by  necessity,  or  had 
promotion  to  more  agreeable  and  lu¬ 
crative  employment.  With  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  country,  also,  better 
proapects  arose  to  aspiring  minds ; 
and  men,  whose  youth  had  been 
spent  in  literary  pursuits,  would  not 
•tccqit  of  an  office,  which  afforded 
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subject  into  consideration.  In  the 
year  IH03  the  Legislature  passed 
‘‘  an  Act  for  making  bettet  provision 
for  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  and 
for  making  further  regulations  for 
the  better  government  of  the  Parish 
Schools  in  Scotland  and  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  degra¬ 
ded  state  of  that  unfortunate  body, 
than  the  restrictions  that  vrere  laid 
upon  its  members  by  this  enactment. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations,  that  the  School¬ 
masters  were  deprived  of  the  privi¬ 
lege,  granted  to  the  most  common 
offenders,  of  appealing  against  the 
decisions  of  the  Presbyteries,  under 
whose  superintendance  they  were 
continued,  to  the  higher  Church 
courts,  or  to  any  other  tribunal  what¬ 
ever.  By  this  law  it  was  enacted, 

that  the  maximum  salary  should  be 
raised  to  tOO  merks,  (C*.22,  4s,  4d,) 
and  that  the  Heritors  of  every  parish 
should  provide  a  commodious  house 
for  a  school,  and  a  house  for  the 
Schoolmaster,  consisting  of  not  more 
than  two  apartments,  including  the 
kitchen,  together  with  a  portion  of 
ground  for  a  garden,  containing  at 
least  one-fourth  part  of  a  Scots  acre.” 
Small  as  this  augmentation  was,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  rendered  nugatory  in 
nearly  half  the  parishes  in  Scotland, 
by  another  clause,  enacting,  that  in 
large  parishes  “  it  should  be  com¬ 
petent  to  the  Heritors  and  Ministers, 
on  fixing  a  salary  of  600  merks, 
(i*.33,  6s,  8d,)  to  divide  the  same 
among  two  or  more  teachers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  and  population  of 
the  parish  ;  but  in  respect  that  the 
Heritors  of  such  parishes  are  to  pay 
an  higher  salary,  they  are  hereby  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  obligation  of  provid¬ 
ing  school-houses,  dwelling-houses, 
and  gardens.”  In  this  manner,  the 
salary  of  a  great  part  of  the  Parochial 
Schoolmasters  was  limited  to  the  mi- 
nimum  of  300  merks,  (£.16,  13s,  4d,) 
in  some  instances,  to  200  merks, 
(£.11 ,  2s,  2d,)  and  even  to  100  merks, 
(£.0, 11s,  Id,)  while  they  were  at  the 
same  time  left  destitute  of  every 
other  accommodation. 

This  act  continues  in  force  at  the 
present  moment ;  and  its  utter  ina¬ 
dequacy  has  now  been  proved  by  the 
exj)ericnce  of  twenty-two  years.  Du¬ 
ring  all  that  time  the  condition  of 
the  Schoolmasters  has  certainly  been 


better,  in  general,  than  it  was  before; 
but  it  is  still  very  far  from  being  com¬ 
fortable.  They  are  still  reckoned  a 
degraded  caste,  or  at  least  are  not  freely 
admitted  into  those  circles  in  which 
they  are  fully  entitled  to  move  ;  and 
more  than  one-half  of  them  are  yet 
languishing  in  the  most  lamentable 
poverty.  By  the  Report  of  their  own 
“  General  Purpose  Fund,”  published 
in  the  year  1821,  it  appears,  that  the 
average  amount  of  salary  is  only 
about  £.19,  and  **  that  the  average 
annual  income  of  Schoolmasters  is 
considerably  below  thirty  pounds. 
Out  of  about  300,  who  have  made 
returns,  and  who  for  the  most  part 
fill  the  more  lucrative  situations,  30 
are  from  £.20  to  £.25, 100  from  £.10 
to  £.20,  26  are  below  £.10,  and  one 
individual,  in  the  presbytery  of  Ork¬ 
ney,  reports  his  income  at  sixteen 
shillings  annually.”  In  fact,  were 
it  not  for  the  kindness  of  the  small 
proprietors  and  respectable  farmers, 
who  receive  them  into  their  families 
as  private  tutors,  those  Schoolmasters 
who  have  not  the  maximum  salary 
could  not  subsist  on  the  income  af¬ 
forded  by  their  office ;  and  we  know 
more  than  one  case,  in  which,  to 
earn  his  board  and  lodging,  with  the 
small  sum  of  £.15  or  £.20  a- year,  a 
young  man  is  forced  to  labour  ten  or 
twelve  hours  every  day.  Even  in 
the  best  situations  the  emoluments 
are  rarely  more  than  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  single  person  comfort¬ 
ably  ;  and  the  schoolmaster  must 
either  remain  an  utter  stranger  to  do¬ 
mestic  happiness,  or,  if  he  does 
marry,  must  lay  his  account  to  wear 
out  his  life  in  indigence. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  un¬ 
favourable  circumstances,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters  is 
rapidly  improving.  We  believe  that, 
in  the  Presbytery  to  which  Mr  An¬ 
derson  belongs,  several  of  them  have 
received  a  University  education ;  and 
we  have  occasion  to  know  that,  in 
another  Presbytery  within  the  same 
synod,  consisting  of  eight  parishes, 
eight  of  the  Schoolmasters  have  been 
educated  at  some  College,  two  of 
whom  are  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  other  two  nearly  ready  to  receive 
license.  For  several  years  their  office 
has  again  been  considered  a  prepa¬ 
ratory  step  to  the  Church ;  and 
though  few  of  them  confine  their  am- 
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bition  to  their  present  occupation,  with  any  of  those  degrading  re- 
yet,  in  the  mean  time,  a  succession  strictions  imposed  on  them  by  the 
of  able  and  respectable  men  is  secu-  last  Act,  and  lately  proposed  by  a 
retl  to  the  parochial  establishment.  Clergyman  of  the  Established 
This  improvement  has  been  owing  Church  *,’*  but  may  be  conferred  so 
to  what  Mr  Anderson  calls  “  the  as  to  convey  no  reproach,  or  fear  of 
overflowing  numbers  which,  arrested  its  being  unirferited,  and  in  that  li- 
by  the  Peace  from  other  occupations,  beral  and  courteous  manner,  to  which, 
have  driven  into  their  ranks,  for  a  as  scholars  and  gentlemen,  they  are 
time,  young  men  who,  a  few  years  fully  entitled.  We  would  farther 
ago,  would  never  have  limited  their  add,  that,  till  their  income  is  made  in 
ambition  to  this  office,"  and  to  the  some  degree  commensurate  with  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  coun-  importance  of  their  office,  it  is  im- 
try  in  general.  The  latter  cause  possible  that  they  can  regain  their 
will  also  operate  in  preventing  any  former  influence,  or  find  thefr  pro- 
future  degeneracy  among  the  School-  per  level  in  society, 
masters,  as  where  so  many  well-qua-  But  there  is  still  another  argument 
litieil  men  are  to  be  found,  no  un-  in  favour  of  any  demand  that  may 
qualified  person  will  be  employed.  be  made  on'the  bounty  of  the  nation, 
From  what  we  have  already  writ-  and  another  advantage  to  be  derived 
ten  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  from  amending  the  parochial  estab- 
the  friends  of  the  Schoolmasters  lishraent.  The  rapid  improvement 
have,  as  it  were,  two  foundations  on  which  has  lately  been  made  by  the 
which  to  rest  their  claims  in  their  lower  orders  in  the  towns,  by  means 
behalf:  they  can  urge,  in  the  first  of  Mechanics"  Institutes,  and  other 
place,  the  usefulness  of  their  labours;  opportunities  of  instruction,  gives 
and,  in  the  second,  their  personal  some  ground  to  think,  that  their  in- 
merit.  In  the  one  case,  they  can  ap-  telligence  will  soon  outstrip  that  of 
peal  to  the  experience  of  a  hundred  their  compeers  in  the  country,  unless 
and  thirty  years,  and  shew  that  the  equal  facilities  are  afforded  to  the 
history  of  their  labours  is  just  the  mo-  latter.  These  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
ral  history  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  tent,  be  opened  up  to  them  by  es- 
to  them,  as  the  original  cause,  is  to  be  tablishing  libraries,  and  circulating 
ascribed  all  that  is  laudable  and  ex-  cheap  editions  of  useful  books ;  but 
ailed  in  the  national  character.  In  the  the  Legislature  have  it  in  their  power 
other  case,  they  can  implore  the  mu-  to  render  them  much  more  complete, 
nificence  of  the  Legislature  towards  through  the  instrumentality  of  tlie 
men,  whose  moral  and  intellectual  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  as  soon  as, 
endowments  qualify  them,  in  an  by  the  increase  of  their  emoluments, 
eminent  degree,  to  continue  the  hies-  they  shall  have  the  prospect  of  being 
sings  of  education  to  the  rising  ge-  amply  rewarded  for  qualifying  them- 
iieration,  ami  to  make  the  parochial  selves,  and  communicating  their 
establishment  as  useful  in  future  as  knowledge  to  others.  -They  possess 
it  has  been  in  times  past.  And  on  advantages  over  the  minds  and  time 
this  head  w’e  would  recommend,  that,  of  their  pupils  greatly  superior  to 
when  an  augmentation  of  their  salary  any  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  a  lecturer 
is  made,  it  may  not  be  accompanied  or  teacher  in  a  crowded  city ;  and 


*^aflude  to  a  Pamphlet  lately  published  by  a  “  Clergj’man  of  the  Established 
Church,  proposing  that  any  additional  salary  that  may  be  given  to  the  Schoolmasters 
should  be  raised  by  >\hat  he  is  pleased  to  call  the/7ro  rata  plan,  or  according  to  the 
number  of  scholars.  The  author  who,  however  little  it  may  appear  in  the  present 
w  said  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  philanthropic  in  his  dispositions,  proceeds  on 
the  primaple,  that  the  Schoolmasters,  as  soon  as  they  are  decently  provided  for  by 
law,  will  become  indolent.  Now,  as  w'e  are  far  from  wishing  to  make  any  invidious 
^mparisons  or  inquiries  in  opposition  to  such  a  principle,  we  would  only  advise  the 
Reverend  Author  to  ukc,  as  an  answer  to  his  uncharitable  assumption,  the  disappro- 
b^n  with  which  his  Pamphlet  has  been  met  by  all  who  have  read  it;  and  the 
silence  and  neglect  in  which  similar  opinions,  expressed  by  a  Clergyman  with  the 
tame  views  on  the  subject,  were  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  last  General  As- 
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tliere  is  no  doubt  that  they  inigh.t  be 
abundantly  more  successful.  They 
might,  without  difficulty,  dispense 
all  kinds  of  useful  information  to 
almost  every  class,  and  might  ren¬ 
der  the  benefit  of  their  labours  to  the 
whole  community  altogether  incal¬ 
culable.  They  might  again  lead  the 
van  in  the  progressive  march  of  the 
human  mind  ;  and  highly  as  the  mo¬ 
rality  and  intelligence  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  have  been  celebrated,  might 
conduct  them  to  an  eminence  still 
more  exalted,  and  be  the  means  of 
])rocuring  for  them  a  character  in¬ 
finitely  more  worthy  of  imitation. 

Jlesides  these,  we  shall  refrain  from 
making  a  single  additional  sugges¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  Schoolmasters, 
as  we  are  confident  that  the  brief 
and  simple  statement  of  facts  which 
we  have  given,  will  convince  every 
reasonable  and  reflecting  mind  of 
the  necessity  of  an  early  and  favour¬ 
able  revision  of  the  present  laws, 
and  supply  arguments  to  support 
every  claim,  and  meet  every  objec¬ 
tion.  Neither  will  we  give  our  opi¬ 
nion  as  to  the  method  by  which  any 
additional  salary  might  be  raised,  or 
what  other  improvements  ought  to 
he  adopted  *.  The  interest  taken  in 
the  matter  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
the  subject  will  be  attentively  ex¬ 
amined  and  considered.  If  any  thing 
is  wanting  to  encourage  him  in  his 
exertions,  let  it  be  the  consideration 
suggested  by  Mr  Anderson,  that 
“  whoever  succeeds  in  completing 
this  good  work  in  Scotland,  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he 
has,  not  only  conferred  a  mighty 
boon  on  his  country,  but  that  he  has 
placed  distinct  facilities  in  the  way 
of  every  statesman,  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  same  great  and  pa¬ 
triotic  desigp ;  as  the  example  of 
Scotland,  which,  in  this  respect,  will 
then  be  without  a  blot,  cannot  fail 
in  having  a  most  beneficial  effect.” 


He  has  the  voice  of  the  nation  to 
animate  him,  and  be  may  rest  as¬ 
sured,  til  at  whatever  application  be 
may  make,  will  be  backed  by  the 
cordial  wishes  and  unanimous  ap¬ 
probation  of  men  of  every  rank  and 
condition.  A  ministry,  distinguished 
for  their  liberality,  may  probably 
co-operate  with  him  ;  and  be  will 
undoubtedly  receive  the  approbation 
of  a  Sovereign  as  willing  to  promote 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  his 
subjects,  as  he  by  whom  rarochial 
Schools  were  first  established.  With 
these  prospects,  there  is  every  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  first  application  will 
be  successful,  though  even  delay  will 
only  conduce  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  any  proposed  measure  t.  It  gives 
time  for  inquiry,  which  must  always 
bring  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
amelioration.  From  the  fact  of  cir¬ 
culars  having  been  issued  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  re-issned  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  for  farther  inquiry,  w’e 
augur  that  something  is  in  agitation  ; 
anti  from  the  interest  which,  iu 
many  instances,  the  Landholders 
have  taken' in  the  subject,  we  antici¬ 
pate  no  opposition  from  them.  In¬ 
deed  we  cannot  see  upon  what  rea¬ 
sonable  grounds  opposition  could  be 
rested.  If  the  most  unmerited  pover¬ 
ty  deserves  sympathy, — if  the  most 
useful  services  are  entitled  to  any  re¬ 
ward, — if  a  most  beneficial  establish¬ 
ment  is  worthy  of  being  continued 
and  supported, — and  if  Scotsmen 
wish  to  enjoy  the  same  character  for 
wisdom  and  intelligenceforthefuture, 
as  during  the  past,  the  condition  of 
the  men  by  whose  labours  these  have 
been  fostered,  and  in  whose  interests 
arc,  in  point  of  fact,  involved  those 
of  the  establishment,  certainly  ought 
to  be  ameliorated.  The  present  Par¬ 
liament  could  not,  in  their  last  Ses¬ 
sion,  perform  a  more  praiseworthy 
act,  or  one  which,  great  and  excel¬ 
lent  as  their  measures  have  been, 
would  go  farther  to  ensure  the  bless- 


*  We  would  only  suggest,  that  when  the  subject  does  come  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature,  they  should  make  provision  for  extending  the  benefit  of  schools  to 
every  part  of  the  country,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  all  the  Schoolmasters  com¬ 
fortable,  without  depressing  one  below  another,  and  for  carrying  their  own  enact¬ 
ments  into  complete  effect.  In  several  parishes,  though  there  is  only  one  school,  the 
salary  has  never  been  raised  to  the  maximum^  and  in  some  others,  in  the  parish  of 
Lunscore,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  for  example,  there  is  no  legal  salary  at  all. 

i*  The  Schoolmasters  proposed  to  have  brought  a  Bill  into  Parliament  last  Session, 
hut  were  prevented  by  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  consequence  of  a  motion 
for  inquiry  made  by  Mr  Kennedy. 
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m&ke  a  liberal  provision  for  the  seemed  to  leel  tor  tneir  tnturc  wel- 
Parochial  Schoolmasters.  The  ad-  fare.  In  particular,  Mr  Anderson  is 
vanccment  of  the  human  mind  is  entitled  to  the  acknowledgments  of 
now  likely  to  form  a  principal  theme  his  brethren  for  bringing  a  history 
in  the  history  of  nations  ;  and  it  of  the  situation  of  the  Schoolmasters 
would  thus  pass  down  to  after  ages  before  the  public.  His  work  refers 
as  one  of  their  most  meritorious  dis-  more  to  the  past  than  the  present ; 
tinctions,  that,  while  they  watched  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  service- 
over  the  |>olitical  interests  of  the  able  to  the  cause,  as  a  document, 
jKJoplc,  their  mental  improvement  shewing  how  much  their  labours  have 
was  not  forgotten.  Scotland  has  hi-  achieved,  how  scantily  they  have 
therto  been  held  up  as  an  example  been  rewarded,  and  how  many  claims 
of  superior  intelligence  ;  let  her  also  they  have  on  the  attention  and  siip- 
bc  held  up  as  an  example  of  liberali-  port  of  the  public,  and  the  bounty  of 
ty  to  the  authors  of  that  intelligence,  the  Legislature.  We  did  not  take 
Let  it  never  be  remembered,  to  the  up  the  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of 
disgrace  of  our  country,  that,  while  commenting  on  its  literary  merits ; 
she  held  the  highest  intellectual  and  having  thus  noticed  its  general 
rank,  her  public  Teachers  were  worse  tendency,  and  given  a  few  extracts 
remunerated  than  her  common  me-  from  its  contents,  we  take  our  leave 
thanics.  of  the  Reverend  Author,  by  assu- 

In  conclusion,  we  think  the  Clergy  ring  him  that  he  has  done  a  real  ser- 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  School-  vice  to  the  cause  he  has  advocated  ; 
masters  for  the  opinions  expressed,  and  hoping  that  he  will  enjoy  the 
and  the  measures  adopted  in  the  last  commendations  of  those  whose  inter- 
General  Assembly.  If  any  reproach  ests  he  has  befriended,  and  the  best 
rested  with  them,  for  suffering  a  and  most  imperishable  of  all  rewards, 
body  of  men,  whose  duties  and  in-  the  complete  approbation  of  his  own 
terests  arc  so  closely  connected  with  mind. 

their  own,  to  remain  so  long  in  ne-  D. 
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the  superior  doctrines  and  composi* 
tions  ot‘  one  Professor  are  given  again 
to  the  public,  through  the  lectures 
of  his  successor.  And  the  critic 
himself  will  not  deny,  that  nothing 
is  so  likely  to  sustain  the  reputation 
of  the  College  of  St.  Andrew’s  as 
the  re|)etition  of  something  like  Dr 
Hunter’s  Lectures  in  the  Humanity 
Class,  after  the  decease  of  that  re¬ 
nowned  philologist.  But  comparisons 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  avoided  as  in¬ 
vidious,  and  when  they  are  attempt¬ 
ed,  let  them  be  as  candid  as  possible, 
’rhe  claims  of  the  venerable  Dr 
Hunter  are,  doubtless,  above  all 
praise.  He  stands  alone  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Universities  ;  and  the  hand¬ 
some,  well- penned  eulogium,  which 
the  critic  pronounces  on  his  merits, 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended ; 
but  his  other  laudations  will  be 
thought  either  too  exaggerated,  or  too 
indiscriminating  and  equivocal,  to 
exalt  the  fame  of  the  University.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  some  fatality 
attends  the  Greek  language  in  all  the 
Scottish  Colleges,  when  Young  is 
scarcely  cold  in  his  grave,  and  his 
successor  is  one  of  the  best  Greek 
scholars,  and  most  diligent  teachers 
of  that  language  in  the  country. 
Yet,  with  all  the  high  merits  of  the 
other  Professors  of  Greek  in  Scotland, 
it  cannot  be  denicd,by  any  who  knows 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  that 
the  Greek  Class  should  long  ago 
have  been  under  the  conduct  of  Dr 
Hunter,  sed  dU  aliter  visum*  Hill, 
and  Cook,  and  Lee,  are  certainly 
proud  n^tmes  in  the  Theological  li¬ 
terature  of  the  same  University ;  but 
the  other  Colleges  may  boast  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  Theology,  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  any 
who  have  lately  appeared  at  St.  An¬ 
drew’s.  As  to  the  public  library, 
although  all  graduates  have,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of 
it,  with  the  Professors  themselves,  yet 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  veto  and 
deposit  greatly  circumscribe  the  pri¬ 
vilege,  and  that  it  seldom  happens 
that  the  best  books  are  accessible  to 
the  most  ardent  students.  While 
young  men  are  prosecuting  their  phi¬ 
losophical  studies  at  a  University, 
the  use  of  many  books,  even  on  the 
subject  of  their  lectures,  is  an  evil  to 
be  avoided.  When  their  curriculum 
ts  finished,  they  may  be  freely  admit- 
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ted  to  any  books  they  desire  to  see, 
in  the  different  branches  of  literature 
and  science.  In  this  respect,  the 
public  library  of  St.  Andrew’s  offers 
no  advantages,  1  believe,  above  those 
of  the  other  Universities,  and  they 
might  all  receive  reform. 

The  purpose  intended  by  the  above 
remarks  is  simply  to  obviate  those 
misapprehensions  which,  without 
sufficient  cause,  elevate  one  Univer¬ 
sity  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest,  not, 
surely,  to  depress  an  ancient  Semi¬ 
nary,  which,  by  the  abilities  of  its 
members,  has  never  forfeited  its  claim 
to  the  patronage  of  the  public ;  and, 
by  the  extraordinary  merits  of  one  of 
them,  has  now  acquired  a  lustre, 
which  is  not  surpassed  in  the  most 
brilliant  era  of  its  history. 

The  reputation  of  a  University,  or 
of  any  class  in  a  University,  is  gene¬ 
rally  understood  to  be  fairly  estima¬ 
ted  by  its  average  efficiency  in  sending 
forth  well-educated  young  men  ;  but 
this  is  not  a  sure  criterion,  because 
natural  talent  and  genius  may  do, 
and  actually  do  more  than  Academi¬ 
cal  culture.  Such  men  as  L, — J, — C, 
— J.  B, — and  W,— would  have  emer¬ 
ged  in  any  College  without  tuition, 
or  in  spite  of  it ;  and  impenetrable 
blockheads  will  often  escape  un¬ 
touched  by  the  most  active  and  judi¬ 
cious  culture.  Nor  does  rigorous 
discipline,  nor  regular  examination, 
nor  tne  multitude  of  prizes,  furnish 
any  sufficient  criterion,  because  they 
may  cramp  the  native  energies  of  the 
mind,  and  divert  it  from  the  true 
object  of  study  ;  because  they  may 
embarrass,  instead  of  aiding  the  na¬ 
tural  tendenciesof  intellect  and  fancy, 
refrigerate  the  most  ardent  and  gene¬ 
rous  aspirations  of  youth,  and  pro¬ 
duce  dullness,  and  plodding,  and 
mere  imitation,  instead  of  generating 
and  nursing  early  habits  of  indemnd- 
ent  thought  and  investigation.  Were 
the  elementary  and  leading  facts  of 
science,  however  insulated,  the  only 
object  of  College  education,  examina¬ 
tion  might  be  applied  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  all  the  departments  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  if  the  object  of  Academi¬ 
cal  culture  be  rather  the  primary 
relations,  and  arrangements,  and  con¬ 
catenations  of  philosophy — if  it  be  to 
generate  solid  habits  of  intellectual 
exercise,  examination,  if  not  very 
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bivlirully  coiiJiUCtcd,  becomes  of  more  We  have  heard  of  the  popular  and 
questionable  importance.  AVhen  it  is  eftective  performances  of  the  Youngs 
public  and  regular,  it  may  be  well  and  Gregorys,  the  genius  of  their 
adapted  to  the  junior  classes  of  a  cotemporary,  Wilkie,  has  long  been 
University,  by  reminding  the  youth  acknowledged  ;  and  amid  the  haze 
of  the  ferula  Iristis  from  whicli  they  and  the  blaze  of  more  recent  func- 
have  so  lately  escaped  ;  but  its  advan-  tionaries,  we  remember  well  the 
tage  in  tlie  more  advanced  classes  high  classical  acquirements,  the  un- 
wUl  not  be  so  readily  conceded,  be-  ambitious  and  neglected,  yet  acute 
cause,  in  most  cases,  it  will  awaken  and  even  animated  lectures  of  Cook 
jiassions  not  veryfavourable  to  docili-  the  ^Moralist,  who  appeared  imme- 
ty,  and  at  least  as  insatiate  and  impe-  diately  alter  them, 
t nous  as  the  desire  of  knowledge.  About  the  same  period,  the  autho- 
'riiough  ignorance  may  be  tolerated  ritative  eloquence  of  Tullideph,  and 
in  youth,  yet  the  ignorance  of  adults  the  critical  and  historical  talents  of 
will  not  bear  public  exposure :  the  Watson,  were  conspicuous  in  the 
more  ardent  student  does  not  need  united  College,  and  largely  contri- 
examination,  in  order  to  stimulate  buted  to  support  its  tottering  fame, 
liis  progress  ;  and  in  all  Universities,  But  the  singular  powers  of  Hunter, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  the  higher  aided  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of 
classes,  at  least,  it  is  calculated  to  Hill  and  Barron,  soon  began  to 
impart  nothing  but  the  mere  nomen-  stamp  a  new  and  more  interesting 
clature,  the  yeas  and  nni^s,  the  tech-  character  on  that  ancient  seminary, 
nical  manifestations  of  the  interroga-  Nor  can  we,  in  the  slightest  review 
tivc  system — the  smatterings,  the  of  this  period,  disregard  the  merits 
shreds  and  patches  of  philosophy,  of  Vilant,  who,  for  nearly  half  a 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  a  larger  century,  with  much  ability  and  un- 
proportion  of  good  scholars  proceeds  remitting  perseverance,  in  spite  of 
from  those  Universities,  where  exa-  all  obloquy,  upheld  the  claims  of 
inination  is  practised,  or  from  those  the  Ancient  Geometry  and  Theore- 
where  it  is  unfrequent.  Nor  is  the  tical  Mathematics,  either  by  his  own 
institution  of  prizes  of  any  certain  exertions,  or  the  aid  of  such  assist- 
advantage  ;  no  doubt,  when  prize-  ants  as  West  and  Glennie.  When 
exercises  are  performed  by  the  Stu-  Hill,  however,  was  translated  to  St. 
dents,  in  presence  of  their  Master  Mary*s,  and  infirmity  began  to  weak- 
himself,  or  known  to  be  done  in  pri-  en  the  efficiency  of  Barron,  the 
vatc  proprio  Marte,  they  may  prove  prosperity  of  the  College  abated  for 
highly  beneficial.  In  all  other  cir-  a  few  years,  notwithstanding  the 
cumstances,  and  particularly  when  unrivalled  sustpining  powers  of  Hun- 
they  are  adjudged  by  the  aspirants  ter,  till  it  received  a  new  impulse 
themselves,  by  awakening  or  foster-  from  the  extraordinary  diligence  of 
ing  in  the  youthful  breast  all  the  low  Haldane,  in  the  Mathematical  Class- 
and  malignant  nassions,  they  become  es — and  the  superior  science  of  his 
in  general,  notning  but  the  nursery  colleague  in  the  Natural  Philosophy 
of  intrigue  and  villany  ;  and,  in  al-  — and  the  learned  and  eloquent  ex- 
most  every  case,  a  very  uncertain  positions  of  Hill — the  acute  and  pro¬ 
test  of  the  real  proficiency  of  the  vie-  found  disquisitions  of  Cook— and  the 
tor.  Though  the  writer  of  this  arti-  varied  and  accurate  literature  of  Lee 
cle  finds  himself  very  incompetent  to  —all  combineil  to  add  fresh  lustre 
approach  correctly  the  claims  of  the  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
difierent  Universities  of  Scotland,  or  Within  late  years,  since  the  promo- 
thc  talents  of  the  different  Masters  tion  of  Haldane  to  be  head  of  St. 
who  have  appeared  in  the  College  of  lMary*s,  the  character  he  had  restor- 
St.  Andrew  s  for  a  century  past,  yet  cd  to  the  Mathematical  Class,  we  arc 
there  arc  ccrUin  more  vivid  points  assured,  has  been  well  supported,  if 
in  the  history  m  that  University,  not  improved,  by  the  science  and  po- 
which  all  may  have  seen;  and  we  pular  talents  of  his  successor;  and 
account  it  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  by  the  genius  and  eloquence  of 
the  truth  of  history  and  to  genuine  Chalmers,  the  unfading  laurels  of 
ability,  to  rescue  valuable  names  from  Hunter,  and  the  extensive  and  vigi- 
1  unmerited  or  premature  oblivion,  lant  patronage  of  the  two  Principals, 
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tlic  fame  of  tlie  University  is  still 
increasing.  All  this  may  be  truly 
saitl,  I  believe,  of  the  University  of 
JSt.  Andrew's,  without  illiberal  com- 
j)arison  with  other  Colleges  of  equal 
or  superior  pretension.  But  what¬ 
ever  influence  the  reputation  of  its 
Masters  may  be  supposed  to  possess, 
tliere  are  other  causes  of  not  less 
efficiency,  which  have  doubtless  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  its  prosperity. 
The  daily  and  public  exaininations 
are  not  peculiar  to  this  Seminary, 
and  in  tlie  higher  classes  they  are 
everywhere  of  dubious  importance. 
1  am  not  aware  of  any  advantages 
which  it  derives  from  its  retirement, 
because  1  conceive  the  bustle  of  a 
great  towm  is  as  favourable  to  the 
acquisition  of  all  useful  knowledge, 
and  that  the  purity  of  the  morals  of 
youth  is  not  more  liable  to  contami¬ 
nation  where  the  attractions  of  plea¬ 
sure  arc  supposed  to  be  more  power¬ 
ful.  Class-discipline  is  nearly  the 
same,  1  believe,  in  all  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Scotland.  But  what  has  of 
late  contributed  as  much  as  any 
other  cause  to  augment  the  numbers 
at  St.  Andrew 's,  is  the  comparative 
lowness  of  class-fees,  and  other  ex- 
pences  of  education,  and,  since  the 
appointment  of  Dr  Nieol,  the  nearly 
doubling  of  the  value  of  the  foun¬ 
dation-bursaries ;  thus  doubling,  as 
it  were,  the  former  number  of  bur¬ 
saries,  and  attracting  a  greater  mus¬ 
ter  to  the  competition.  Even  the 
rising  value  of  other  bursaries,  or 
the  increasing  of  this  number,  must 
have  a  sensible  effect  on  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College;  and  from  all 
these  causes  united,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  prosperity  of  St. 
Andrew’s  has  of  late  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  Before,  however,  we  dis¬ 
miss  this  summary  estimate  of  the 
i’ollcge  of  St.  Andrew’s,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  mention  a  circumstance 
that  cannot  pass  unregarded : — it  is 
the  acknowledged  success  of  the 
elcvex  she  has  rearetl,  in  competitions 
for  literary  ofRces  of  trust  and  im¬ 
portance.  Now,  if  the  reputation  of 


a  University  depend  not  less  on  the 
talents  than  the  class-exertions  of  the 
Masters,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
Edinburgh  at  present  should  not 
enjoy  greater  fame,  and  wider  pa¬ 
tronage,  than  any  other  University 
in  Scotland.  Yet  St.  Andrew’s  is  fast 
attaining  the  same  rank,  and  acquir¬ 
ing  more  extensive  patronage.  As  I 
have  already  observed,  she  has  long 
sent  forth  her  full  proportion  of  li- 
tewiry  adventurers ;  and  now  1  find 
certificates  from  that  College  are  ac¬ 
counted  equal,  if  not  superior  in  au¬ 
thority,  to  those  of  any  other  Semi¬ 
nary  in  this  country.  Whether  her 
Teachers  are  more  industrious  and 
vigilant,  and  their  prelections  better 
adapted  to  the  average  understand¬ 
ings  of  the  Students,  and,  in  course, 
better  calculated  to  form  practical 
scholars,  1  know  not ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  candidates  for  literary  offi¬ 
ces,  who  have  proceeded  from  St. 
Andrew’s,  are  in  general  deemed  by 
the  electors  men  of  superior  preten¬ 
sions.  Wq  are  not  surprised  at  this, 
in  the  cases  of  classical  competition, 
while  candidates  have  such  a  distin¬ 
guished  guide  at  St.  Andrew’s  as 
Dr  Hunter;  but  we  cannot  so  easily 
explain  how  the  other  Masters  in 
Philosophy  should  have  influence 
and  authority  to  plant  their  pupils  in 
every  Seminary  of  the  country,  in 
preference  to  students  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  We  can  hard¬ 
ly  believe  that  any  recent  partiality 
of  this  kind  is  due  to  the  ardent 
and  well- niedicined  orgasm  of  party- 
spirit,  rather  than  to  any  acknow¬ 
ledged  superiority  in  the  successful 
candidate.  However  this  may  be, 
a  certificate  from  St.  Andrew’s  is  at 
present  a  passport  to  the  first  literary 
institutions  of  tlie  country  ;  andevci? 
Edinburgh  itself,  it  should  seem,  is 
destined  to  be  enlightened  by  cleves 
from  that  ancient  Seminary,  which, 
like  the  celebrated  Phamix,  is  rege¬ 
nerating  herself  from  her  own  ashes, 
or,  like  another  Phoenix, 

^Iv^cjyrt  t^uevut,  7r(*yjKTi}^ecre 
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now-a-days  to  light  on  a  real  no-  of  getting  a  peep  behind  the  curtain, 
velty.  K very  fact  that  can  be  related,  knows  well,  of  all  the  various  and 
every  fiction  that  can  be  invented,  splendid  Souvenirs  to  which  the  kind 
has  something  in  it  that  seems  to  booksellers  have  been  treating  their 
chaise  the  hopeless  writer  with  the  Christmas  friends,  how  few,  how 
guilt  of  a  twice-told  tale.  The  ample  very  few,  pay  the  cost  of  their  vig- 
*  “  ...  iiettes !  But  still  the  plan  is  extend¬ 

ing,  and  perhaps  with  some  sort  of 
reason.  VVhen  Shenstone  was  asked 
why  he  still  went  on  scribbling  songs, 
lie  replied,  that  he  had  for  a  great 
while  been  trying  to  write  one  good 
one,  and  that  never  yet  having  pleased 
himself,  he  was  impelled  to  try  again 
and  again.  Some  such  answer  might 
probably  be  made  by  the  body  cor¬ 
porate  of  publishers,  if  interrogated 
as  to  their  motive  for  proceeding  in 
hich  has  shewn  itself  to 
be  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  hackneyed. 
Kvery  fresh  year  has  brought  with  it 
iteration  of  the  long- 


fields  of  moral,  of  metaphysical 
disquisition,  have  scarcely  a  corner 
unexplored  ;  or  rather,  ^here  is  no 
comer  of  them  that  has  not  been 
searched  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
vain  attempt  at  discovery.  Iluman 
ingenuity  seems  to  have  found,  even 
in  the  multiplicity  and  success  of  its 
exertions,  an  insurmountable  bar  to 
all  further  progress,  and  almost  to 
every  effort  at  advancing.  The  first 
principles  of  natural  science  arc,  it  is 
true,  still  wrapped  in  impenetrable  a  course  w 
darkness;  but  this  obscurity  has 
yielded  so  little  to  the  industry  of 
the  philosopher,  although  each  of  some  new  re 
his  experiments  has  been  repeated  famous  German  Pocket-book ;  and 
innumerably  often,  that  he  seems  to  at  last  our  Modern  Athens  has  fur- 
bc  abandoning  his  purpose  in  de-  nished  another  echo  to^he  same  tunc, 
spair,  and  to  be  running  wildly  about  .  The  Janus  of  Messrs  Oliver  & 
the  Lilliputian  domain  of  which  he  Boyd  has  some  essential  points  of 
has  made  himself  master,  just  as  one  difference  from  its  brethren  in  Eng- 
who  has  given  up  all  hope  of  re-  land.  The  first  is,  that  it  relies 
covering  a  thing  lost,  will  hunt  re-  wholly  and  solely  upon  its  literary 
iK'atedly  after  it  in  places  where  he  merits,  and  not  at  all  upon  any  gra* 
has  proved  it  is  not  to  be  found,  phical  embellishments.  In  the  sc- 
This  stagnant  state  of  things  is  itself  cond  place,  it  is  rather  a  collective 
not  a  “  being  of  yesterday  there-  specimen  of  modern  British  author- 
fore  we  may  reasonably  hope  it*  will  ship,  than  a  pretty  miscellany,  got  up 
prove  to  be  one  of  **  no  to-morrows.”  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  amu- 
Near  a  century  ago,  aye,  and  further  sing  infant  blues  during  the  holidays, 
back  still,  it  was  exclaimed,  “  We  And,  in  the  last  place,  the  essays 
arc  too  late — all  is  said !”  and  assured-  which  compose  Janus  are  more  uu- 
ly  the  shoals  of  authors  to  which  the  merous  and  more  varied,  both  in 
last  hundred  years  have  given  birth,  length  and  in  character,  than  those 
can  hardly  have  tended  to  disprove  which  constitute  the  more  lady-like 
that  assertion.  Compilation  itself  is  publications  of  Ackerman  and  his 
at  a  stand-stilj.  Plagiarism^  was  long  rivals  in  London.  The  work  is  on 
ago  annihilated,  becau%  it  became  large  post  octavo,  and  extends  through 
requisite  to  call  it  originality  :  and  6i0  (lAges.  These  are  supplied,  very 
re-publication  has  almost  drained  evidently,  by  able  and  experienced 
the  rcwurccs  of  the  type-foundry  and  pens;  but  though  the  publishers 
At  this  epoch,  so  nave  gone  so  far  as  to  announce  the 
dishearUmmg  to  book-makers,  it  is  a  names  of  many  of  the  contributors, 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  con-  and  many  shrewd  guesses  have  been 
trive  a  new  volume ;  and  unless  the  hazarded  as  to  the  appropriation  of 
contrivance  ^^  somewhat  peculiar,  the  various  articles  to  their  respective 
something  different  from  its  contem-  authors ;  yet,  since  those  individuals 
wiarics,  woe  to  the  ill-starred  pub-  have  not  thought  fit  to  affix  their 
liilicr.  L>  cry  one  know  s  how  prolific  names  to  the  several  contributions 
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they  may  claim,  we  shall  here  offer  Epigrams,  with  one  or  two  of  the  shor- 
no  suggestion  upon  the  matter.  If  ter  articles,  and  a  vast  deal  of  hum- 
a  writer,  from  whatever  cause,  de-  drum  in  some  of  the  longer  ones, 
sires  to  remain  incog,  our  motto  is,  have  no  business  under  the  same  cover 
Oh  !  breathe  not  his  name.’*  In  with  such  enlightened  lucubrations 
fact,  there  appears  to  us  a  kind  of  as  those  on  Poetry,  and  Prose,  and 
cruelty  in  dragging  forward  to  public  Beauty,  and  on  Action  and  Thought ! 
notice,  on  these  light  occasions,  any  The  tale  of  Alischar  and  Smarag- 
first-rate  and  popular  author.  Set-  dine  has  equal  interest  with  almost 
ting  aside  that  a  man  often  gives  to  any  of  the  far-famed  Thousand-and- 
works  of  a  certain  description  his  One  to  which  it  is,  we  believe,  legi- 
hastiest  and  most  imperfect  effusions,  tiinately  a-kin  ;  being  of  those  lately 
to  which,  of  course,  he  would  rather  recovered  in  Egypt,  by  M.  von  Ilan- 
not  trust  his  fame,  or  any  part  of  it  mer,  and  hitherto  not  translated  into 
whatever,  the  **  commercial  rela-  English.  We  hail  with  satisfaction 
tions”  of  such  a  man  as  we  have  in  this  relic  of  a  work,  which,  in  point 
our  eye  are  so  extensive  and  com-  of  invention,  has  never  been  surpass- 
plicated,  that  were  all  his  little  bye-  ed.  Were  we  fastidiously  disposed, 
blows  of  literature  to  come  to  light,  we  should  perhaps,  however,  ask 
he  would  stand  a  chance  of  having  what  is  the  moral  of  this  newly-re- 
all  Paternoster- Row.  about  his  ears,  gained  “  History.”  Alischar  is  never 
The  first  article  of  Janus  (on  the  truly  happy  until  he  is  wicked ;  and 
Universities)  seems  to  have  been  jhe  heroine  decapitates  every  stranger 
written  “  to  order,”  and  to  have  been  in  her  dominions  until  her  long-lost, 
inserted  only  because  the  printer  left  and  deservedly-ruined  lover,  returns, 
room  for  it.  Its  style  is  grossly  in-  In  the  article  on  Napoleon,  there  is 
correct ;  and  there  is  an  old- woman-  a  sadly-canting  i>aragraph,  condemn- 
ish  garrulity  about  the  whole  struc-  ing  him  for  not  committing  suicide, 
ture  of  the  essay,  that  renders  it  Has  the  writer  forgotten  that  noble 
peculiarly  unfortunate  as  an  intro-  couplet  of  Martial’s : — 
duction.  The  subject,  however,  was  n  u  •  .• 

wisely  chosen  ;  since  the  well-being  vitain  • 

of  literature  is  of  necessity  in  close  portiter  ille’facit  quimiser  esse  potest  ? 
dependence  upon  the  means  used  for 

educating  young  men  at  that  period  The  **  Thoughts  on  Bores”  is  a  first- 
of  life  when  the  mind,  being  now  rate  piece  of  foolery.  Some  few  of 
fully  developed,  needs  only  the  last  the  jokes  are  stale ;  but  it  shews 
moulding  and  polishing.  We  shall  good  taste  only  to  repeat  them,  for 
not  enumerate  all  the  papers  that  oc-  they  are  of  the  very  best  quality, 
cur  to  us,  as  being  excellent,  for,  in  We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to 
truth,  save  the  unlucky  opening  just  make  any  extracts,  but  we  presume 
alluded  to,  the  mostof  the  book  is  made  that  most  of  our  readers  have  the 
up  of  sterling  materials, — profound  work  in  their  hands.  In  closing,  let 
and  liberal  discussions, — pathetic  and  us  observe,  that  we  have  been  high- 
humorous  narratives, — elegant  jenx  ly  pleased  with  two  admirably-drawn 
d'expritf — and  genuine  Parnassian  sketches,  evidently  by  the  same  hand, 
poetry.  We  could  wish  that  of  the  entitled,  “  Saturday  night  in  the 
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GENERAL  VAUDONCOU Rt’s 

Since  the  unhappy  revolution  to 
which  this  interesting  volume  al¬ 
ludes  has  now  long  been  at  an  end, 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  most 
appropriate  for  the  author  to  have 
chosen  the  historical  form,  instead  of 
the  epistolary.  The  excursive  style 
that  beUmgs  to  letter- writing  seems 
hardly  compendious  or  systematic 
enough  for  a  book  which  must  al- 
rta<ly  be  considered  to  form  part  of 
the  annals  of  a  great  though  oppres¬ 
sed  nation.  However,  the  style  of 
General  Vaudoncourt’s  work  is  so 
agreeable,  and  its  sentiments  are  so 
manly  and  so  just,  that  it  deserves 
attention  and  respect  from  all  who 
are  in  any  way  concerned  (and  what 
politician,  what  philanthropist,  is  not 
so  ?)  for  the  restoration  of  poor  Spain 
to  its  original  state  of  freedom  and 
refinement.  The  following  warm¬ 
hearted  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the 
unfortunate  patriot  Riego  will  now’ 
be*  read  with  particular  interest ;  for 
it  has  proved  to  be  no  less  true  as  a 
prophecy,  than  correct  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  character. 

Riego  is  a  man  of  real  information, 
which  he  frankly  acknowledged  having 
acquired  when  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  France.  He  is  gifted  with  a  sound 
judgment,  and  a  quick  and  correct  dis¬ 
crimination  ;  but  he  shines  by  other  far 
more  amiable  t}ualities;  a  mildness  a- 
mounling  almost  to  submissive  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  others  ;  modest  al¬ 
most  to  a  fault,  and  patriotism  most  ar¬ 
dent,  sincere,  and  disinterested.  To  him 
his  country  is  every  thing;  for  the  sake 
of  his  country  he  would  at  any  time  sa¬ 
crifice  his  fortune  and  his  life.  In  fact, 
I  consider  him  as  the  purest  model  of  pa¬ 
triotism. ~Kiego  counts  among  his  ene¬ 
mies  all  those  who  are  instigated  by  am¬ 
bition  and  thirst  of  pow  cr  ;  and  the  very 
qualities  which  ought  to  conciliate  the 
general  esteem  and  affection,  inflame  the 
spite  and  jealousy  of  everv’  mean  and 
venal  spiriu  His  mildness,  his  modesty, 
his  generosity,  his  inflexible  integrity, 
and  above  all,  his  affability,  w  hich  make 
him  the  idol  of  the  nation,  annoy  and  ir- 
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ritate  those  who  wish  to  imitate  him, 
without  being  able  to  stand  the  ci»mp.iri. 
jam.  To  his  face  they  flatter  him ;  in 
public  they  accuse  him  ;  and  behind  his 
back  they  slander  him.  Pretending  not 
to  know  that  lie  is  alisolutely  inaccessible 
to  ambition,  they  try  to  insinuate  that 
his  object  is  to  put  himself  at  the  bead  of 
the  nation.  He  might  reply  without  pre- 
sumption— ‘‘  I  should  be  there,  if  I  wish¬ 
ed  it ;  and  my  not  being  there  is  the  best 
proof  that  I  never  w’ished  it.”  But  the 
wretches  will  accomplish  his  min ;  hU 
unsuspecting  nature  will  lead  him  into 
the  snares  laid  for  him  by  jvrfidy  and 
treason  :  I  told  him  so  at  Cadiz  ;  1  repeat¬ 
ed  it  in  a  letter  written  from  Algesiras  be¬ 
fore  I  left  Spain  ;  hut  Fate  pursues  him. 
He  says  himself  that  he  had  determined 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  ever  since  the 
1st  of  January  1S20;  and  that  hence¬ 
forth  it  belongs  no  more  to  him,  but  to 
his  country. 

The  massacre  of  that  heroic  chief 
is  referred  to  in  terms  of  such  honest 
indignation  and  horror,  that,  by  con¬ 
cluding  this  review  with  the  passage, 
we  shall  leave  our  readers  in  a  most 
favourable  opinion  of  the  author’s 
head  and  heart. 

Riego,  condemned  upon  grounds 
w  hich  ought  rather  to  have  saved  his  life, 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  after  having  ex- 
]>erienced  the  barbarous  treatment  of 
which  ferocious  and  ignorant  fanaticism 
alone  is  capable  ;  nor  w’as  the  vengeance 
of  his  fiends  .s;itistied  till  they  had  in¬ 
sulted  his  lifeless  remains.  Let  us  draw 
the  veil  over  this  scene  of  horror,  w  hich 
has  completed  the  misfortunes  and  degra¬ 
dation  of  Spain,  and  doomed  to  everlast¬ 
ing  infamy  the  hand  which  sealed  at  once 
the  doom  of  Riego  and  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion.  It  has  even  affixed  a  stain  on  the 
name  of  those  soldiers  who  w  ere  enjoined 
to  w  itness  the  deed  ;  as  if  its  authors  had 
been  desirous  of  pressing  them  into  the 
service  of  ignominy.  The  sacrifice  of 
Riego  is  one  of  the  most  atrocious  politi¬ 
cal  crimes  of  which  history  preserves  the 
memory  :  his  murderers  can  only  be  com¬ 
pared  to  tigers,  since  they  shed  his  blood 
for  no  assignable  cause,  but  the  pleasure 
of  shedding  it. 
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M’ORKS  PREPARING  FOR  Pl'BLICATiON 


LONDON.  able  wllcction  of  works  in  the  En^lUh 

The  collected  Works  of  Dr  Edward  language, 
llevnolds,  with  a  memoir  of  the  Author,  A  Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
Kv  A.  Chaloner,  Esq.  F.R.S.  are  an-  the  Select  Committees  of  the  two  Houses 
nounced  for  publication,  in  6  vols.  Sva  of  Parliament  appointed  to  inquire  into 
Bernanl  Barton  has  in  the  press  a  vo-  the  State  of  Ireland,  is  preparing  for  the 
luine  of  Devotional  Verses.  press,  in  two  volumes  Svo.,  acconqKinietl 

The  Domestic  Preacher ;  or  short  Dis-  by  historiczil  and  explanatory  notes, 
courses  from  the  MSS.  of  some  eminent  The  Rev.  Jerome  Alley  has  in  the 
Ministers  is  announced  for  publication.  press,  Vindicia?  Christiana* :  or,  a  Com- 
Sketches  of  Portuguese  Manners,  Cos-  parative  Estimate  of  the  Genius  and 
tume,  and  Character  (with  engravings)  are  Tendency  of  the  Greek,  the  Hindu,  the 
announced  for  sjxjedy  publication.  Mahometan,  and  the  Christian  religions. 

A  volume  of  Sermons  by  the  late  Dr.  Early  in  Januarj*  will  be  published, 
DvHldridge,  is  announced  as  in  the  press.  “  The  Pros{>ect,”  and  other  jxx'ms,  in  a 
The  author  of  Lasting  Impressions”  jwcket  volume, 
announces  The  Peerless  Peer,  or  the  For-  We  understand  that  the  authpr  of 
tunes  of  Orlando.  “Tales  of  the  O’Hara  Family”  is  en- 

The  Fourth  Part  of  Mr.  Bellamy’s  gaged  on  a  historical  novel. 

Translation  of  the  Bible  is  nearly  ready.  A  Quarterly  Journal  will  shortly  be 
Barnard  Trollope,  Esq.,  has  a  volume  commenced  at  Chepstow,  entitletl  “  Oes 
of  poems  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Lyfr  Cymreig,”  the  Welsh  Chronicle, 
'I’he  I.ife  of  our  ^viour  Jesus  Christ,  and  Archaiological  and  Bibliographical 
by  Question  and  Answer,  adapted  to  the  Journal :  forming  a  museum  of  rare,  va- 
comprehension  of  young  persons,  and  in-  luable,  and  interesting  tracts,  MSS.  and 
tended  as  a  class-liook  for  schools,  or  a  other  communications  and  jxipers  which 
rcading-book  for  families,  by  a  Layman,  arc  not  generally  known,  .illustrative  of 
is  announced  for  speedy  publication.  the  early  history,  antiquities,  and  bard- 

The  Story  of  Isabel,  by  the  author  of  ism  of  Wales  and  the  Marches ;  inter- 
“  the  Favourite  of  Nature,”  will  be  pub-  sjiersed  with  critical  and  glossarial  notes 
lished  in  a  few  days.  and  inquiries.  The  first  number  will  ap- 

Thc  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  pear  in  .March. 

Anspach  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Bishop  of  Ringwood, 

.^^r  Walter,  one  of  the  Librarians  of  will  shortly  publish  “  Christian  Memo- 
thc  British  Museum,  is  preparing  for  pub-  rials  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ;  or,  Se- 
lication  a  translation  of  Niehbur’s  His-  lect  Evangelical  Biography  for  the  last 
lory  of  Rome.  twenty-five  years.” 

Mr  George  Cruiksliank  has  just  finish-  The  Rev.  T.  H.  Horne  is  preparing 
cd  a  series  of  Etchings,  for  the  illustration  for  publication,  a  new*  edition  of  his  ma- 
of  a  second  volume  of  “  German  Popular  nual,  entitled  “  Deism  refuted,  or  plain 
Stories,”  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian,”  l)eing  an 

Hours  at  Home,  by  Mrs  Corinvell  Ba-  analysis  of  the  first  volume  of  his  “  In- 
ron  Wilson,  are  announced  for  publication  troduction  to  the  critical  Study  of  the 
io  Svo.  Scriptures.** 

Early  in  February  will  be  published.  The  Rev.  R.  Hoblyn  will  shortly  pub- 
Part  I.  of  a  Catalogue  of  Old  Books  for  lish  a  Translation  of  the  first  Georgic  of 
18?6,  comprising  various  collections  re-  Virgil,  with  notes  and  explanations, 

cently  purchased  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the 

Germany,  and  Holland  ;  combining  nu-  F'ather’s  Guide  in  the  selection  of  a  school 
merous  specimens  of  the  early  printers,  for  his  son  ;  being  a  short  account  of  all 
among  which  are  many  lexicons,  gram-  the  schools  in  England  from  which  scho- 
mars,  bibles,  and  singular  w'orks,  with  lars  have  a  claim  to  fellow’ships,  scholar- 
copjK'r  and  wood  engravings,  not  hitherto  ships,  exhibitions,  or  other  Honours  and 
described  by  Bibliographers;  a  few  early  Emoluments  in  the  two  Universities;  by 

books  printed  on  vellum,  some  rich  illu-  a  Memberof  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

minat^  missals,  valuable  historical  works  The  First  Number  of  a  new  monthly 
in  various  languages,  including  many  on  work  of  some  originality  of  pretension, 

Northern  literature ;  a  fine  collection  of  entitled  the  “  Time-Piece,**  will  appear 

books  of  prints,  useful  and  rare  classics  ;  on  the  1st  of  March. 
as  also  Editio  Principes,  works  from  the  A  volume  of  “  Early  Metrical  Tales, 
Aldine  and  FJzevir  presses,  and  a  valu-  including  the  History  of  Sir  Egeir,  Sit 
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(irMnc,  anil  Sir  (.irav  Sled,  is  in  tl»e 
press. 

The  pros|>i‘Ctus  of  a  new  work  by  M. 
Cianipi,  cntiileii  Italia  in  Tollonia,  has 
l»een  published  at  Florence.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  residence  of  the  author  at 
Warsaw,  and  of  his  particular  occupations 
in  Italy  as  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  :  and  it 
will  contain  a  history  of  all  the  religious, 
{xditical,  [and  scientilic  relations  existing 
lietween  the  two  countries. 

Messrs  Fusi  and  Stella,  of  Milan,  con¬ 
tinue  the  publication  of  Popular  Histori¬ 
cal  Abridgments.  Among  those  which 
they  have  lately  put  forth,  are.  The  llis- 
torv  of  the  Russian  Em^iire,  in  six  small 
volumes,  by  the  Chevalier  Compagnori, 
already  well  known  by  several  valuable 
works  ;  The  Hi>tory  of  the  Crusades,  in 
two  volmnes,  by  M.  Uertolotti  ;  The 
History  of  Portugal,  in  two  volumes,  by 
the  same  author ;  and  the  History  of 
Holland,  in  three  volumes,  by  Leonard 
Sanvitali.  The  work  now  amounts  to  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  volumes. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Leeds  Philosophi¬ 
cal  and  Literary  Society,  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication  an  Essay  on  Craniology. 

The  .Miscellanistof  Literature  for  18^6, 
selected  from  the  l>est  books  of  the  past 
year,  will  be  ready  for  publication  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  month. 

The  First  Number  of  Bolster’s  Quar¬ 
terly  Magazine  will  appear  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of 
F'ebruary. 

Dr  Annott  is  preparing  for  publication 
n  work  entitled  “  Medical  Physics.” 

In  the  course  of  the  month  will  he 
published,  a  second  edition  of  the  Re¬ 
mains  and  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Wolfe,  author  of  the  Poem  on 
the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  by  the  Rev. 
J,  A.  Russel. 

The  Rev.  T.  M.  W.,  President  of  Wy- 
mondley  College,  is  preparing  for  the 
pres.s  a  continuation  of  his  Studies  in 
History,  in  one  8vo.  volume,  which  will 
contain  “  Elements  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  and  Science,”  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  authentic  records  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  new  historical  novel,  entitled,  Henry 
f  the  Fourth,  is  just  ready  for  publication. 

Mr  J.  H.  Widen  announces.  The  Spa- 
•  nish  Anthology,  being  a  translation  of 
the  choicest  specimens  of  the  Spanish 
Poets,  with  their  Biograjihical  Notices, 
in  one  vol.,  uniform  with  the  works  of 
Gorcilssso. 

Mr  Alaric  A.  alts  has  in  tlie  press, 
I.Trict  of  the  Heart,  with  other  Poems.* 


Sketches  selected  from  the  Note-Bivik, 
of  the  late  Charles  Hamilton,  Esip  by  T. 
K.  llervey,  author  of  Australia,  are  au- 
nounced  fbr  speedy  publication. 

The  Travellers,  or  Adventures  on  tho 
Continent,  in  three  vols.  |K)st  8vo.,  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  publication. 

Mr  VV’illiam  Robert  Whatton  (of  Man. 
Chester)  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press 
an  important  work,  entitled,  Lancastren- 
ses  Illustrcs,  or  Historical  and  Biogra¬ 
phical  Memoirs  of  Illustrious  Natives  of 
the  Palatine  County  of  Lancaster,  with 
Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Observations. 

Two  ncNV  Parliamentary  works  are  an- 
nounced  for  annual  publication,  entitled, 
Rcjwrts  of  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings 
of  the  last  Session,  systematically  arran¬ 
ged  and  criticised.  Also,  Abstracts  of 
all  the  imix)rtant  Pajwrs  presented  du¬ 
ring  the  Session. 

Mr  Bowles  has  in  the  jwess,  a  Reply 
to  the  last  pamphlet  of  Air  Roscoe;  and 
also  some  observations  on  the  last  Quar- 
terly  Review',  relative  to  Pope,  both  of 
which  w'ill  shortly  make  their  appearance. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Works  of 
Canova,  in  Sculpture  and  Modelling,  cn- 
graved  in  outline  by  Henry  Aloses,  has 
been  for  some  time  in  preparation.  It 
will  consist  of  six  double  parts,  each  con¬ 
taining  ten  engravings,  with  descriptions 
from  the  Italian  of  the  Countess  Albrizzi. 
The  First  Part  is  announced  to  appear 
in  January,  and  a  part  regularly  on  every 
succeeding  month,  until  completed. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Parts  of  Lord 
Northwick’s  Selection  of  Ancient  Coins, 
draw’n  by  Del  Frate,  a  distinguished  pu¬ 
pil  of  Canova,  and  engraved  by  Henry 
Moses,  will  also  soon  Ik?  ready.  The  des¬ 
criptions  are  by  Dr  Noehden, 

Two  volumes  of  the  History  of  Paint¬ 
ing  ill  Italy,  from  the  period  of  the  Re¬ 
vival  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  translated  from  the 
original  Italian  of  the  Abbate  Luigi  Lanzi, 
by  Thomas  Roscoc,  Esq.,  will  speedily 
he  published ;  and  five  volumes  demy 
8vo.  will  complete  the  w’ork. 

N.  T.  Carrington,  author  of  “  The 
Banks  of  Tamar,  has  in  the  press,  Dart- 
more,  a  descriptive  poem. 

EDINBURGH. 

A  New  Edition  of  Smith’s  Wealth  of 
Nations,  in  one  volume  8vo ;  with  a  Life 
of  the  Author. 

A  Preliminary  Dissertation,  tracing  the 
Progress  of  Political  Science,  and  contain- 
ing  a  View'  of  its  present  state,  will  be 
prefixed.  Notes  upon  the  text  will  be 
subjoined. 

A  Translation  of  Dr  Gall’s  Work  on 
Phrenology,  to  be  published  in  parts. 
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The('o!niiiojvriace  B«)ok  of  Anecdote  ;  the  (lospel.  Fonniiig  a  compiinioii  to  all 
[King  .‘•n  Original  Collection  of  Anec-  works  in  the  Evidences  of  Chrislianitj, 
Llotes,  Witticisms,  &c.  &c.  By  Andrew  Crichton,  Author  of  the ‘‘ Life 

Outlines  of  Geography*  By  the  Rev,  of  Lieut. -Col.  Blackadder.** 

Willian)  Andrew.  12mo.  Scottish  Character  in  low  life  has,  wc 

Taylor’s  Holy  Living;  a  cabinet  edi-  understand,  found  another  illustration  in 

lion,  with  a  beautiful  Portrait.  ,  the  jxirson  of  a  Mr  Henderson,  an  Artist 

The  Selfish  Wife,  and  other  Tales  ;  by  of  Glasgow,  lately  a  Student  in  the  Royal 

the  Author  of  the  “  Miller  of  Calder,”  &c.  Academy,  who  has  justjlinished  a  cabinet 

:J  vols.  l2nio.  picture,  the  action  of  which  represents 

Converts  from  Infidelity  ;  a  Biographi-  the  quarrel  scetie  in  Burns’  inimitable 

ral  i^ount  of  several  distinguished  I  ndi-  dramatic  sketch,  “The  .Jolly  Beggars” 

I  idpis  who  have  renounced  Scepticism,  It  is  about  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 

and  have  embraced  the  faith  and  hoj>e  of  engraver. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NE^Y  PUBLICATIONS, 


Shakespeare’s  Plays,  in  one  very  small 
pocket  volume,  printed  by  Corrall,  and 
embellished  with  a  vignette  of  “  Shakes¬ 
peare  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,” 
and  a  Portrait  by  Stothard.  XMi»  Is.,  or, 
illustrated  with  38  engravings,  X'.2t>2s. 

Another  Edition,  with  38  engravings, 
principally  from  designs  by  Stothard,  in 
9  extremely  small  volumes. 

Sylla,  a  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  from  the 
French  of  M.  Jouy.  By  H.  Brandreth, 
junior.  Esq.  A.M.  5s.  6d. 

The  Three  Strangers  ;  a  play,  in  five 
acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
Covent'Garden.  By  Harriet  Lee. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Gaelic  Dictionary,  in  Tw’o  I'arts : 
1.  Gaelic  and  English  ;  2.  English  and 
Gaelic.  By  R.  A.  Armstrorig,  A.M.  4 to. 
jC.3itl3ii6d. 

Elements  of  Stenography,  and  Essay  on 
the  principles  of  that  ingenious  and  valua¬ 
ble  Art.  By  J.  Bennett,  author  of  Short¬ 
hand  Explained,  and  Short* Hand  Exer¬ 
cises.  12mo.  2s. 

The  Complete  Governess  :  a  system  of 
Female  Education  equally  adapted  for 
public  establishments  and  private  families, 
on  a  plan  entirely  new.  I  Os.  6d. 

Mant’s  Rhymes  for  Ellen.  18mo.  2s. 


LONDON. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  Catalogue  of  an  extensive  Collection 
of  Books ;  comprising  many  valuable 
works  in  Divinity,  Classics,  and  general 
Literature.  ByT.  Stevenson,  Cambridge. 
Svo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Catalogue  of  a  miscellaneous  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Books,  ancient  and  modern,  in  the 
various  dejiartments  of  Literature.  By 
J.  Heaton.  Leeds. 

Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green’s  Catalogue  of  Old  Books, 
Part  I.  for  182(>. 

Bibliotheca  Selcctissima,  a  Catalogue 
of  Books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
5s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  Jane^  Taylor.  2  vols.  cr. 
Svo.  16s. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots :  her  Persecu¬ 
tions,  Sutterings,  and  Trials,  from  her 
Birth  till  her  Death.  7s.  6d. 

A  General  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of 
the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  year  1826.  By  J. 
Burke,  Esq.  Svo.  £Mu4s. 

Autobiographical  Memoirs  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Franck.  In  a  pocket  volume.  4«. 

The  Remains  of  John  Briggs,  late  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  I.onsdale  Magazine.  12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

3'he  Life  of  Erasmus,  with  historical 
Remarks  on  the  state  of  Literature  be¬ 
tween  the  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Centu¬ 
ries.  By  C.  Butler,  Esq.  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

CLASSICS. 

Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica;  contain¬ 
ing  an  Ordo  and  interlineal  Translation 
accompanying  the  Text;  a  Treatise  on 
Latin  Versification ;  and  references  to  a 
Scanning  Taole.  By  P.  A.  Nuttall,  LL.D. 

DRAMA. 

Love’s  Victory,  or  a  School  for  Pride  ; 
a  comedy,  in  five  acts.  By  George  Hyde. 
«vo.  3s.  fid. ' 


FINE  ARTS.  . 

A  Panoramic  View  of  Liverpool,  on 
two  sheets  drawing  colombicr.  £.1  h  1  Is. 


The  Progress  of  Cant^  drawMi  and  et¬ 
ched  by  the  Author  of  “  Odes  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  to  Great  People.**  Large  sheet. 
78.  fid. 

Part  1.  of  an  original  series  of  Designs, 
entitled  The  Union  Shakspeare.  Intend¬ 
ed  to  illustrate  the  plays  of  the  immortal 
Bard,  by  the  united  talents  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  and  engravers. 

Half  a  Dozen  Hints  on  Picturesque 


Molltllljj  hint  A 


Doiiieslic  Aithiloclare  :  in  a  series  of  tie* 
si_»ns  fur  gate  lodges,  gamekeepers’  cot¬ 
tages,  and  other  rural  residences.  Ily  T. 
F.  Hunt.  4to.  los.;  or  £, Inis.  India 


proofs. 


l  ... 


IIISTOIIY. 


A  History  of  t\vi  Homan  Hmperors, 
from  the  Accession  of  Augustus  to  the 
Fall  of  the  last  Constantine.  By  C.  Klton, 
Ksq.  12mo.  7s.  (id. 

Greece  in  1825  :  being  the  Journals  of 
James  Emerson,  Esq.,  Count  l*ecchio, 
and  W.  11.  Humphreys,  Esq.  2  vols, 
jKjst  Hvo.  18s. 

The  History  of  the  lleformation  of  the 
(Mmrch  of  England  during  the  Ueign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  By  Henry  Soames, 
M.  A.  2  vols.  8vo.  i,‘.ltilOs. ' 

English  Stories,  third  series  ;  illustra¬ 
ting  the  progress  of  the  Heformation  un¬ 
der  the  Tudor  Princes.  By  Maria  Hack. 
12mo.  7s. 

Part  I.,  containing  10  plates,  of  a  Chro¬ 
nological  Series  of  Ancient  Baptismal 
Fonts,  Engraved  by  U.  Roberts,  from 
Drawings  by  Mr  Francis  Simpson,  Jun., 
of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  with  letter- 
press  descriptions.  Imperial  8vo.  10s; 
or  priK>fs,  demy  ito.  16s. 

Rivington’s  Annual  Register  for  1824-. 
8  VO.  18s. 

I.AW. 

Statutes  at  Large.  Vol.  10.  4to.  £.2. 
Espinassc  on  the  Bankrupt  Law. 
Royal  8vo.  12s. 

Gregg  on  the  Bankrupt  .\ct.  8vo.  6s. 
Leigh  and  DaUell  on  Conversion  of 
Property.  Royal  8vo.  jLMi)12s. 

Freeman’s  Common  l.aw.  Royal  8vo. 
£i  1 II  6s. 

PetersdorlV’s  Abridgment  of  Common 
Law  Reports.  Royal  8vo.  vol.  3. 
£•  1  III  lsii6d. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Review  of  the  different  Modern  Ope- 
lations  performed  on  the  Eyes.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Cleoburey.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Arterial 
System.  By  T.  Turner.  8vo.  8s. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Foetal  Brain ;  with 
a  comparative  exposition  of  its  structure 
in  Animals.  By  F.  Tiedemann.  Tran¬ 
slated  from  the  French  of  A.  J.  L.  Jour- 
dan,  by  W.  Bennett,  M.D.  To  which 
are  added,  some  late  Observations  on  the 
.  inffuence  of  the  Sanguineous  System  over 
the  develoiwment  of  the  Nervous  System 
in  general.  8vo.  12s. 

Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Dropsy  in  the  Brain,  Chest,  Ab- 
doiiK'n,  Ovarium,  and  Skin.  By  J.  Ayre, 
M.D.  8vo.  Ss. 

I’art  I.  of  a  Series  of  Myographical 
Plates  on  a  peculiar  construction,  contain- 


eu'  VuLlicaiiona. 


y«n. 


ing  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  and  poj. 
terior  parts  of  the  thigh,  leg,  ami  fi>ot 
By  E.  W.  Tuson.  Folio,  12s.  plain  ;  1^;*. 
coloured. 

Sketches  of  the  most  prevalent  Diseases 
of  India,  comprising  a  treatise  on  theepi- 
demic  Cholera  of  the  East,  &c.  8vo.  18s. 

Original  Exi>eriments  and  Practical  Ob. 
servations  on  Hydrophobia  and  Canine 
Madness.  By  R.  White,  Esq.  Surgeon, 
of  Brighton.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart., 
I'.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  King,  &c.  &c.  on 
certain  proceedings  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  an  anatomical  and  surpi. 
cal  school  at  Guy’s  Hospital.  By  J.  11. 
Green,  F.R.S.  3s. 

Johnson’s  Further  Observations  on  the 
Leech.  8 VO.  7s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Laconics;  or  the  Best  Words  of  the 
Best  Authors.  Part  111.  With  portraits 
of  Addison,  Pope,  Johnson,  Franklin,  and 
Goldsmith.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Domestic  Account-Book,  designed 
uiwn  a  new  and  simple  plan,  for  entering 
the  various  items  of  daily  expenditure  un¬ 
der  their  respective  heads.  Fscapfolio.  9s. 

V arieties  of  Literature ;  being  selections 
from  the  Portfolio  of  the  late  John  Brady, 
Esq.  the  Author  of  the  “  Clavis  Calendar 
riaJ*^  Post  8vo.  8s. 

No.  I,  of  the  Weekly  Journal  of  Science 
and  the  Arts.  6s. 

The  Beauties  of  Sheridan,  consisting  of 
selections  from  his  Poems,  Dramas,  and 
Speeches,  By  A.  Howard.  In  one  vol. 
royal  32mo.  2s.  6tl. 

Statements  res|)ecting  the  Profits  of 
Mining  in  England,  considered  in  relation 
to  the  prospects  of  Mining  in  Mexico.  In 
a  letter  to  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq. 
M.P.  By  J.  Taylor.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Influence  of  Interest  and  Prejudice 
upon  Proceedings  in  Parliament  stated, 
and  illustrated  by  what  has  been  done  in 
matters  relative  to  education,  religion,  the 
poor,  the  corn  laws,  joint-stock  compa- 
ies,  the  Bank  of  England,  banking  com¬ 
panies,  and  taxes.  8vo.  Ts. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Life  Assurance, 
in  which  the  statutes  and  judicial  deci¬ 
sions  aflTecting  unincorporated  joint-stock 
com|)anies,  &c.  Ac.  are  fully  considered 
and  explained.  By  F.  Blayney,  author 
of  a  Treatise  on  Life  Annuities. 

NATUBAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
Colquitt’s  Essays  on  Geology  and  As¬ 
tronomy.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Twelve  Lectures  on  select  Subjects  in 
Natural  Philosophy.  By  John  Jackson. 
12mo.  7s. 

novels,  romances,  Ac. 

Stories  for  Christinas  Week.  2  vols. 
12mo.  Ik. 
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Novemlicr  Nights,  a  series  of  Tales,  &c.  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  London,  Rector  of 

tlie  Author  of  Warreniana.  8vo.  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East,  and  Vicar  of 
Is.  (id.  Kensington.  Abridged  by  the  Rev.  G. 

'J’he  Discarded  Son.  5  vols.  12mo.  Whittaker,  M.  A,  formerly  of  Brasen- nose 
l„10s.  College,  in  Oxford.  3  vols.  8vo. 

Mirror  of  the  Months.  Post8vo.  8s.  6d  Christian's  Retirement,  or  Spiritual  Ex- 
(Iranby.  A  Novel.  3  vols.  Post  8vo.  ercises  of  the  Heart.  12mo.  (is. 
l„7s.  *  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Carus  Wil- 

Chrhtmas  Tales  for  1825.  12mo.  7s.  son,  M.A.  V'ol.  II.  12mo.  5s. 

)  be  continued  annually.  Tracts,  by  the  Rev.  ^y.  Carus  Wilson, 

A  Legacy  for  Young  Ladies,  consisting  M.A.  12mo.  2s. 

miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  Ministerial  Zeal ;  a  sermon,  by  the  Rev. 
^  the  late  Mrs  Barbauld.  12mo.  7s.  6*d.  W.  Carus  Wilson,  M.A.  Is. 

The  New  Doll,  or  Grandmamma  s  voyages  and  travels. 

ift,  with  six  plates.  Halt  bound.  4s.  Mission  to  Siam  and  Hue,  theCa- 

A  Wreath  from  the  Emerald  Isle:  a  pitalof  Cochin  China,  in  the  years  1821-2. 
ew  ^cars  Gift  for  182(i.  5s.  In  a  From  the  Journal  of  the  late  George  Fin- 

layson.  Esq. ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Au- 
Ilebrcw  Talcs,  selected  and  translated  thor ;  by  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
jin  ancient  Hebrew  works.  Foolscap 

’0.  7s.  (id.  ^  ^  Autumn  in  Greece :  and  Greece  to 

1  he  Subaltern  :  originally  published  in  the  Close  of  1825.  The  former  by  H. 
lack wootl  s  Magazine.  12mo.  7s.  L.  Bulwer,  Esq. ;  the  latter  by  a  Resident 

POETRY  Greeks,  recently  arrived.  8vo. 

10s.  6cL 


The  Saviour,  a  poem,  founded  on  the  iron™  November  to  JOth  November 
Rev.  Samuel  Wesley’s  Life  of  our  blessed  18^5,  Reported  by  Patrick  Shaw,  and 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  a  Alexander  Dunlop,  jun.  Esq.  Advocate. 
Clergyman.  12mo.  7s.  ^’^rt  II. 

n'he  Fourth  Volume  of  Mr  Rose’s  Considerations  on  the  inexpediency  of 
Translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Post  Law  of  Entail  in  Scotland.  By  Pat- 
8vo.  9s.  O’d.  rick  Irvine,  Esq.  W'.S.  8vo.  48.  6d. 

The  Seven  First  Cantos  of  the  Messiah.  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  House 
By  F.  T.  Klopstock.  Translated  into  of  Lords  upon  Appeal  from  Scotland,  from 
English  verse.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  the  Commencement  of  the  Reign  of  (ieorge 

The  Songs  of  Scotland,  ancient  and  Vol.  1.  Part  I.  By  J.  Craigic  and 

modern,  illustrated  with  notes,  a  critical  Stewart,  Esq.,  Advocates, 

introduction,  and  characters  of  the  most  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  her  Persecutions, 
eminent  writers  of  Scotland.  By  A.  Cun-  Sufferings,  and  Trials,  &c.  Foolscap  8vo. 

ningham.  In  4  vols.  Post  8vo.  £.liiI6s.  7s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Exclusion  of  Officers 
TUEOLOOT.  Qf  jijg  Majesty’s  Service  from  the  Staff 

Gurney’s  Essays  on  Christianity.  8vo.  of  the  Indian  Army ;  and  on  the  Present 
10s.  6d.  '  State  of  the  Euroi^ean  Soldier  in  India, 

The  Domestic  Preachers.  2  vols.  12mo.  whether  as  regards  his  Services,  Health, 

or  Moral  Character;  with  a  few  of  the 
most  eligible  means  of  modifying  the  one 
and  improving  the  other,  advocated  and 
considered.  By  a  King’s  Officer.  8vo. 
sewed. 

Terras  of  Proceedings  before  the  She¬ 
riff  Courts  in  Scotland,  also  before  the 
Sheriffs  as  Commissaries  within  their  res¬ 
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KUUOPE.  the  injury  of  an  individual,  the  case  went 

FnANCr. — The  acquittal  of  the  Con-  l)efore  the  Bishops’  Court.  If  the  coin- 
ititutionncl  and  Courier  Frau^ais  which  plaining  party  wa.s  not  satisfied  with  the 
had  !>cen  prosecuted  by  the  Procurator  decision  there,  he  had  the  privilege  of 
lie  Po'iy  Bellart,  upon  the  ground  that  appealing  to  the  Parliament,  the  judges 
their  articles  “  had  a  general  tendency  to  of  which,  as  they  generally  disliked  the 
make  against  the  existing  system  of  social  clergy  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  pride 
order,”  as  a  defeat  to  the  vile  faction  of  and  pretensions,  seldom  failed  to  do  him 
the  priests,  and  really  a  victory  of  no  justice.  Bonaparte,  who  wished  to  con- 
small  moment  to  all  the  friends  of  lilieral  centrate  all  pow'er  in  his  own  person, 
{irinciplcs  in  France.  The  press  in  that  took  away  the  appellant  jurisdiction  from 
country,  trammelled  though  it  be,  is  the  the  courts,  and  gave  it  to  the  Council  of 
chief  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  the  State.  No  harm  resulted  from  this  ar- 
only  barrier  against  priestcraft  and  des-  rangement  during  his  reign,  for  the  priests 
potism.  The  Lower  Chamber  itself,  with  durst  not  then  ply  their  pious  frauds,  or 
all  its  a{>paratus  of  orators  and  tribunes,  harrass  individuals  ;  ^but  it  may  be  readi- 
is  utterly  worthless,  except  as  it  bt'comes  ly  imagined,  that  when  such  a  bigot  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  press,  by  the  circula-  Charles  the  Tenth  fills  the  throne,  and  is 
lion  of  its  debates  through  the  country  in  surrounded  by  other  bigots  like  himself, 
the  journals.  To  deprive  these  journals,  an  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State  against 
therefore,  by  eonlroul  or  terror,  of  the  a  Cure  or  Bishop,  is  an  appeal  to  the 
privilege  of  speaking  the  truth,  would  be  friends  and  patrons  of  the  oITendiiig  par- 
a  more  direct  step  towards  arbitrary  ty.  In  fact,  it  is  know’n  and  felt,  that  an 
power  than  to  stop  the  mouths  of  every  individual  maltreated  by  the  clergy  has 
peer  and  deputy  in  both  Chambers.  The  no  chance  of  redress,  but  from  giving  all 
iwicsts,  uho  were  confessedly  the  authors  I'lossihle  publicity  to  his  wrongs.  Hence 
of  this  prosecution,  know  well  that  the  the  hostility  of  the  priests  to  the  liberal 
press  is  the  ^eat  check  upon  their  frauds  journaks,  and  hence,  too,  the  joy  of  the 
and  usurpations.  \\  e  have  no  apprehen-  whole  liberal  party  at  the  decision  of  the 
uon  that  any  efibrt  of  theirs  can  ever  ren-  judges,  whose  firmness  is  the  theme  of 
der  superstition  as  triumphant  in  France  universal  praise. 

as  it  is  in  Spain  ;  but  they  are  intriguing  The  decision  of  the  Court  was  as  fol- 
and  icalous,  and  require  to  be  watched,  lows  “  The  Court  having  considered 
t^rha|i6  It  is  not  known  that  they  have  the  thirty-four  culpatory  articles  extract - 
^vantages  at  this  day  from  the  state  of  ed  from  the  paper  called  The  Constitu- 
the  laiy,  whi^  they  had  not  under  the  tionncl,  resolve,  that  though  many  of  the 
repine.  ®yforc  the  revolution,  when  articles  contain  expressions  and  improper 
a  (  arc  abused  his  ecclesiastical  powers  to  phrases  nn  serious  suhiorts.  vm  ih#*  snirit 
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resulting  trojn  those  articles  is  not  of  n  bouring  States,  for  one  great  curse  of 
n.ituro  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  respect  due  Germany  has  always  been  the  useless 
tj  the  religion  of  the  state  ;  and  likewise  pageantry  and  disproportioned  military 
resolving,  that  it  is  neither  casting  such  force  kept  up  by  the  small  States.  What 
slur,  nor  abusing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  marks  still  more  a  liberal  spirit,  it  is  stated 
to  discuss  and  op|)Ose  the  introduction  that  the  Bavarian  King  has  taken  od‘ the 
into  the  kingdom  of  all  establishments  censorship  from  the  Journals.  There  is  no 
not  authorise  by  the  law  ;  and  that  doubt,  however,  that  if  the  Journals  make 
every  |wpcr  has  a  right  to  point  out  such  much  use  of  their  liberty,  the  Holy  Allies 
facts  as  are  notoriously  established  as  of-  will  not  allow  them  to  enjoy  it  long, 
fcrisive  to  religion  or  morality,  or  such  Bavaria  now  contains  nearly  four  inil- 
tlangers  and  excesses  as  are  likely  to  arise  lions  of  inhabitants,  and  has  made  |)er- 
from  a  doctrine  which  w'ould  threaten  the  haps  greater  strides  in  improvement 
inde|)endence  of  the  Monarchy,  the  sove-  within  the  last  thirty  years  than  any 
reignty  of  the  king,  and  the  public  liber-  State  on  the  Continent.  The  picture 
ty,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitutional  Char-  which  Riesbeck  gives  of  the  rudeness, 
ter,  and  by  the  declaration  of  the  clergy  ignorance,  and  jx)verty  of  the  country,  u 
of  France  in  1G82 — a  declaration  that  has  .  little  prior  to  the  period  alluded  to,  would 
always  lK‘en  recognized  and  proclaimed  only  apply  to  the  most  backward  parts 
the  law  of  the  country — decree,  that  there  of  Russia  or  Hungary  at  this  day. 
is  no  cause  for  pronouncing  the  required  Italy.— of  Two  Carbonari 
suspension,  though  we  at  the  same  time  at  Thorne.— Seldom  have  two  culprits  be- 
enjoin  the  Editors  of  the  Constitutionnel  held  the  approach  of  death,  or  its  appal- 
to  be  more  circums|K;ct.  The  cause  is  ing  apparatus,  with  greater  indidercnce  or 
therefore  dismissed,  free  of  expense  to  intrepidity.  To  the  very  last  moment, 
the  defendants.’*  As  soon  as  this  judg-  both  most  obstinately  refused  to  admit 
inent  was  pronounced,  the  Justice  Hall  their  criminality,  or  receive  the  pious  as- 
was  filled  with  shouts  of  “  Live  the  sistance  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  arc  cm- 
King!”  “  the  Charter  for  ever  !”  “  the  ployed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  coii. 
Liberty  of  the  Press  for  ever  !”  “  the  demned  criminals  for  eternity.  Targ- 
Cour  Koyale  and  Dupin  for  ever !”  hini  was  the  first  to  be  brought  out. 
which  shouts  continued  long  after  the  He  walked  to  the  scailbld  with  a  firm 
Court  was  dissolved ;  nor  did  the  soldiers  step  and  unchanging  countenance,  ex- 
who  were  employed  to  clear  the  Hall  at-  claiming  to  the  populace,  that  he  “  dietl 
tempt  to  check  this  ebullition  of  the  |)o-  a  Carlxinaro  w’ithout  crime.”  When 
pular  feeling.  upon  the  fatal  platform,  he  began  to  re- 

Thc  Paris  papers  announce  the  arrival  peat  similar  declarations  to  the  s|>ecta- 
of  Lord  Cochrane  at  Boulogne.  It  is  said  tors,  but  the  drums  w’ere  ordered  to  l>oat 
he  is  to  embark  from  some  French  Port  a  roll.  His  associate  followed,  evincing, 
in  the  Mediterranean  for  Greece.  if  i)o$sihle,  still  greater  contempt  of  death. 

It  is  again  rumoured,  that  de  Villelc  is  U|X)n  ascending  the  scafi'old  he  perceived 
taking  steps  for  the  recognition  of  the  in-  his  associate’s  blood,  and  actually  com- 
dejiendence  of  Colombia  and  the  other  polled  the  executioner  to  cleanse  the  spot, 
new  republics.  “  as  he  was  about  to  make  use  of  it.” 

Spain — The  King  of  S|xiin  has  issued  Even  when  his  neck  was  confined  for  the 
a  long  decree  for  the  regulation  of  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  final  stroke,  and 
finances.  In  the  present  state  of  the  the  priest  was  exhorting  the  mob  to  pray 
country,  however,  an  antecedent  decree  for  his  being  even  at  that  moment  visited 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place,  creat-  by  compunction,  he  vociferously  refused 
ing  finances  to  be  regulated.  The  cele-  their  intercessions,  and  actually  clamour- 
hrated  {)alace  of  the  Escurial  was  on  fire  ed  for  the  descent  of  the  axe.  This  ob- 
when  the  last  advices  left  Madrid.  The  duracy  or  resoluteness  has  caused  a  con- 
whole  of  the  edifice  has  not  been  destroy-  siderable  ferment  among  the  piousas  w’ell 
ed,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  damage  as  many  others  in  Borne.  As  these  men 
actually  sustained  amounted  to  80,000  had  rejected  the  spiritual  aid  of  the 
francs.  Church,  Christian  burial  has  been  denied 

Bavaria. — Bavaria  seems  to  have  to  their  remains.  They  have  been  buried 
found  in  her  new  king  an  enlightened  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  near  the 
and  zealous  reformer.  Since  his  acces-  overhanging  wall  at  the  entrance  of  the 
*ion  to  the  throne  he  has  been  constantly  villa  Rorghesa,  and  their  graves  filled  with 
employed  in  the  (patriotic  duty  of  lopping  quick  lime.  It  is  said,  however,  that  on 
off  useless  expenses,  reducing  the  army,  the  second  morning  afterwards,  iroo  laurel 
and  lightening  the  public  burdens.  This  crow  ns ^  and  a  quantity  of  white  flower s^ 
economy  is  not  only  good  in  itself,  but  were  found  upon  their  graves.  A  most 
highly  useful  as  an  example  to  the  neigh-  inflammatory  placard,  allusive  to  these 
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wretches  anJ  the  Government,  is  said  to  like  the  Notables  ot  h  ranee  on  a  similar 
ha%'e  been  found  on  a  wall  near  the  church  occasion  in  1 787,  busied  themselves 
of  our  Lady  de  Monti,  on  the  morning  of  with  grievances  when  they  should  have 
the  26lh.  These  jvarts  show  that  Free-  been  planning  taxes,  and  set  about  re. 

dom  has  still  her  secret  votaries  in  Italy,  forming  the  constitution  when  they 

who  feel  the  martyr’s  spirit  when  they  should  have  been  finding  food  and  pay 

die  in  her  cause.  army.  Francis  is  naturally  iii- 

PRUSSIA.— The  appointment  of  Gene-  dignant  at  this— declares  his  soldiers 
ral  Gneissenau  to  be  minister  of  Foreign  must  be  paid— talks  of  a  spirit  of  faction 
Affairs  in  Prussia,  has  led  to  an  opinion  among  the  Hungarians,  and  of  encroach, 

that  the  government  is  about  to  assume  ments  on  his  royal  rights,  and  finally 

a  more  liberal  character.  This  officer,  hints,  that  if  they  refuse  the  contributions 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam-  he  wants,  he  must  adopt  measures  very 
jvaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  was  so  much  painful  to  his  royal  heart.  We  are  well 
of  a  patriot,  that  he  was  put  aside  as  a  pleased  to  see  a  schism  of  this  kind  ari- 
dangerous  man  shortly  after,  when  Fre-  sing  ;  because,  when  Emperors  and  their 
dcrick  William  determined  to  withhold  nobles  quarrel,  the  i>eople  have  some 
the  constitution  he  had  promised  in  the  chance  of  gaining  power  gnd  consequence; 
moment  of  danger.  His  rccal  and  pro-  but  Hungary,  since  Poland  has  ceased  to 
motion  must  indicate  a  change  either  in  exist,  is  the  greatest  stronghold  of  feudal 
his  opinions  or  the  King’s.  Certainly  the  despotism  in  Europe  ;  and  the  nobles,  if 
l»est  proof  which  the  latter  could  give  of  they  really  mean  to  maintain  a  contest 
his  sincere  adoption  of  a  liberal  system,  with  their  Sovereign,  we  venture  to  say, 
would  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  relaxing  the 
alluded  to  ;  but  as  a  member  of  the  Holy  bondage  of  their  serfs,  or  extending  the 
Alliance  he  may  be  too  deeply  committed  smallest  protection  to  the  people  at  large, 
w  ith  his  jwwerful  brethren  to  attempt  Still  good  may  come  of  it ;  and  therefore 
this.  Mr  llussell’s  Travels  in  Germany  w'e  shall  be  glad  to  see  fhe  wordy  contest 
shew,  that  the  Prussian  monarch  is  really  wax  hot  and  bitter, 
a  considerable  reformer ;  and  Mr  Thomas  Netherlands.— According  to  a  rc- 

Campbell,  who  was  lately  at  Berlin,  de-  port  presented  to  the  Government  in 
dares  that  the  iinjirovements  recently  1814,  there  were  then  nearly  700,000 
made  in  Prussia,  and  the  efforts  made  paupers  living  scattered  about,  which,  in 
to  promote  education,  surpass  any  thing  a  population  of  5,500,000,  is  more  than 
which  he  could  have  believed.  l^-lOOths,  or  1  in  8.  At  the  end  of 

Germany.  —  Ceu$orsh\p.  —  Munich^  1823  there  were,  moreover,  31,000  pau- 
Xox'.  24.— As  the  Constitutional  Edict,  jvers  in  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  prescribes  a  poor-houses,  at  the  charge  of  theGoveru- 
Censorship  only  for  political  Journals,  his  ment,  and  forty. two  work-houses,  in 
Majesty  the  King  has  been  graciously  which  more  than  7 000  are  employetl;  but 
plea^d  to  exempt  from  the  Censorship  the  system  of  colonization  has  succeeded 
which  had  been  orderetl  even  for  the  so  well,  that  very  soon  there  will  l>e  no 
Journals  not  of  a  political  description,  more  occasion  for  these  work-houses. 
which  have  apjxjared  at  Munich  since  There  are  already  ten  colonics,  (we  believe 
1823,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Edi-  they  have  l)een  planted  on  the  w  aste  lands 
tors  will  ct)nfinc  themselves  within  the  which  are  found  in  the  Netherlands,)  of 
just  limits  of  free  discussion  for  which  which  eight  are  in  the  Northern  Provin- 
they  remain  answerable.  The  Commit-  ces,  and  two  in  the  Southern.  They 
tec  for  introducing  retrenchments  in  the  contain  6000  houses,  and  between  four 
public  exivenditure  had  another  sitting  .  and  five  thousand  persons,  w'ho  have  al* 
yesterday,  w  hich  lastetl  above  five  hours.  ready  brought  a  great  deal  of  land  under 
Hungary. — A  very  singular  state-  cultivation.  In  general  these  colonies 
jwper  has  been  addressed  by  the  EmjKror  have  succeeded  beyond  expectation  ;  they 
Francis  to  his  loving  Slates  of  Hungary,  have  both  schools  and  churches,  and  pre* 
On  his  recent  visit  to  that  country,  he  sent  an  appearance  of  contentment.  The 
was  received  with  universal  acclamations,  number  of  poor  in  the  Netherlands  leads 
which  were  perhaps  the  more  profusely  to  a  remarkable  conclusion.  If  among 
given,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  pass  one  hundred  individuals  there  are  twelve 
as  a  substitute  for  more  substantial  of-  paupers,  the  latter  must  be  nourished  by 
ferings.  The  congratulations  over,  Fran,  the  remaining  eighty-eight.  But  of  these 
CIS  addressed  himself  to  their  generosity,  not  above  fortv-four  will  be  males  ;  but 
P  toldthem  he  wanted  additional  suf)-  supposing  some  of  the  females  work,  we 
plies.  The  Ma^ates  could  do  no  less  must  still  deduct  the  children  and  the 
V  a  Commission  to  consider  aged.  But  we  must  also  deduct  the  mem> 

l  e  demand ;  but  the  Commissioners,  bers  of  administration,  with  all  the  sub- 
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alterns  of  Government,  the  military,  llie 
clergy,  &c.  &c.  whence  we  may  conjec¬ 
ture,  that  in  100  persons  there  arc  not 
twenty-two  who  work,  and  whose  labour 
sufriccs  :  thanks  to  the  fertility  of  Euro|ie, 
to  industry,  and  to  the  perfection  of  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Hussiit _ Accounts  hare  been  received 

of  the  death  of  Alexander,  Autocrat  of 
Hussia.  This  event,  which  may  lie  preg¬ 
nant  w'ith  im|K)rtant  results  to  the  fieace 
of  Europe,  took  place  at  Taganrok,  on  the 
Sea  of  Azoph.  on  the  1st  December.  Of 
the  particulars  of  his  disease,  or  the  cause, 
nothing  very  certain  is  yet  known.  Some 
accounts  say  that  he  died  of  fever,  others 
of  erysipelas,  and  the  Morning  Post,  a 
l.ondon  Ministerial  Paper,  boldly  asserts 
that  he  was  assassinated. 

“  On  the  Emperor’s  return  from  the 
Stepfies  of  the  Crimea,”  says  the  Posty 
“  and  before  he  quitted  Taganrok,  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  fetes  was  given.  In  one  of 
these  a  water-party  was  formed  on  the 
sea  of  Azoph,  wltich  bathes  the  tvalls  of  the 
town.  The  conspirators  contrived  that 
the  Imiierial  boat  should  be  manned  en¬ 
tirely  by  themselves  and  their  friends. 
The  confident  Monarch  embarked  before 
a  gazing  ]K)])ulation,  and  the  boat  rode 
gaily,  with  the  shouts  of  thousands,  from 
the  shore,  to  fill  its  sails  and  to  cheer  its 
return.  But  when  they  sailed,  and  she 
was  solitary  on  the  waters— when  no  eye 
could  see,  and  no  ear  could  hear — with  a 
struggle,  or  in  calm  despair — ’midst  the 
curses  of  unmasking  foes,  or  in  deep  si¬ 
lence,  a  mental  voice  alone  thundering 
“  Retribution  !”  the  Autocrat  of  half  a 
world  was  strangled.  Indisposition,  sud¬ 
den  illness,  apojilexy,  any  thing  which 
could  justify  the  muffling  of  the  person, 
and  prevent  the  assembled  jieople  from 
seeing  that  they  only  welcomed  the  corpse 
of  him  whom  they  had  seen  a  few  hours 
lieforc  issuing  forth  in  splendour  and  in 
]K>wer,  enabled  the  conspirators  (whose 
numbers,  rank,  and  influence,  may  be  es¬ 
timated  by  the  fact)  to  conceal  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  Emperor.  How  soon  his  death 
was  made  known,  and  whether  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  illness  was  maintained,  future  ac¬ 
counts  will  manifest;  but  these  details, 
as  far  as  they  extend,  are  considered  to 
lie  correct  representhtions  of  a  catastrophe, 
whose  momentous  effects  the  whole  world 
may  now  sliortly  feel.” 

This  statement  has  probably  no  other 
foundation  than  the  suspicion  which  na¬ 
turally  attaches  to  the  sudden  death  of  a 
Russian  Sovereign.  Alexander  was  born 
in  17? 7,  and  succeeded  his  father  Paul  in 
1601.  Ilis  successor  is  his  brother,  the 
Archduke  Constantine,  who  was  pro¬ 
claimed  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  9th, 
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amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
'I'hcre  is  said  to  be  in  the  character  of 
this  prince  much  activity  ;  he  is  fond  of 
war ;  he  has  a  jxiwerful  party  in  the 
army  ;  but  he  has  little  popularity.  It  is 
thought  that  the  project  which  chiefly  oc¬ 
cupies  his  thoughts  is  to  march  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and  his  princi|)al  motive  is, 
that  his  name  is  Constantine.  But  the 
impatience  of  a  Prince  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  must  be  modified  amidst 
the  cares  of  an  incipient  reign,  and  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  position  of  the 
new  Emperor.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  reported  partiality  for  the 
Greeks  will  lead  him  to  interfere  for  the 
support  of  their  cause.  The  report  that 
he  has  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother, 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  though  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  obscure  siatemcnls  in  the 
Continental  journals,  seems  to  rest  on  no 
good  foundation.  It  is  seldom  such  sa¬ 
crifices  are  made. 

Greece — The  Greek  Government  has 
decreed  the  establishment  of  a  conscrip¬ 
tion,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  it  is  becoming  sensible  of  the  serious 
danger  which  threatens  it  from  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  second  Eg}'ptian  army.  In 
other  respects,  the  measure  rather  augurs 
ill.  An  army  raised  by  conscription  must 
receive  regular  pay  ;  and  our  impression 
was,  that  if  the  prospect  of  regular  pay 
were  held  out,  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
the  people  would  render  compulsory  re¬ 
cruiting  altogether  needless,  and  supply  a 
larger  army  than  the  Government  could 
possibly  want  or  provide  for.  Besides, 
discipline  and  skill  cannot  be  suddenly 
created,  where  both  men  and  officers  have 
every  thing  to  learn  ;  and  though  the 
Greeks  were  more  perfect  in  these  than  a 
few  months  can  make  them,  it  will  be 
found  no  easy  matter  to  inspire  the  new 
levies  with  that  confidence  in  themselves 
w’hich  they  have  lost  by  their  recent  de¬ 
feats.  It  will,  in  short,  require  ten  times 
the  expenditure  of  blood  and  money  to 
expel  Ibrahim  from  the  Morea,  which, 
under  wise  management,  w'ould  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  keep  him  out  of  it  at  first ;  and 
when  he  goes  away,  he  w'ill  leave  little  be¬ 
hind  him  but  ruin  and  desolation,  for  he 
is  now  marching  at  leisure  through  the 
country,  and  burning  one  town  after  ano¬ 
ther.  It  is^now  stated  that  the  second 
Egyptian  army  will  winter  in  Crete,  w'hcre 
it  will  find  temporary  employment  in 
subduing  the  Sphachiots,  who  are  again 
in  arms.  In  w’estern  Greece  the  brave 
defenders  of  Missolonghi  have  again  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves.  They  run  a  mine 
under  the  principal  battery  of  the  Turks, 
and  blew  it  up  on  the  22d  of  September, 
killing  400  of  the  besiegers  on  the  occa» 
O 
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Ri'^ish  r. — Fon’l}>n  I httlf licence-  QJan. 

•lohcr  tijey  spruii^ij  sing  tlvj  Union  have  revenues  of  their 
•oved  l.>0  more  of  own  distinct  from  the  above. 

United  States — Lake  Erie  Canal. 
— 'Tis  done.”  The  waters  of  Lake 
Krie  and  the  Hudson  are  united.  The 
On  the  3d  the  steam* Iwat  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has 

brought  us  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the 
union  of  the  lakes  and  the  ocean,  hy 
means  of  the  Erie  Canal,  a  work  which 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  tui  its  projectors, 
and  will  hand  down  their  names  to  future 
ages,  covered  with  imjxjrishable  renown. 
The  ball  at  the  Lafayette  Circus  Wiis  more 
splendid  than  that  given  to  Gen.  Lu« 
fayettQ.  It  was  attended  by  about  4000 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  dresses,  &c, 
added  much  to  the  general  brilliancy...... 

New  York  Paper,  ■ 

On  the  30th  ult.  says  the  Boston  Pa, 
friot.,  the  venerable  John  Adams  complet. 
cd  his  ninetieth  year.  He  has  outlived 
most  of  his  contcni|>oruriesofrevolutionary 
memory,  lie  is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
satisfactory.  The  patriots  who  constituted  the  first  Aincri. 
process  of  reducing  the  ores  by  smelting  can  Congress. 

has  completely  succeeded.  The  re|X)rt  of  West  Indies — In  consequence  of 
the  Commissioners  on  this  subject  says,  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
We  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  llayti  by  France,  an  English  Consul 
amalgamation  will,  at  no  distant  period,  will,  it  is  said,  be  immediately  appointed 
lx;  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  new  to  reside  at  rort-au-Princo. 
process.”  'Phe  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  Gazette, 

A  New  York  Pa|x;r  of  so  late  a  date  and  this  step  is  no  doubt  prejiaratory  to 

as  the  7th  November,  brings  information  the  full  acknowledgment  of  the  inde|)eii« 

that  a  frigate  and  two  brigs  of  w’ar  were  dence  of  the  black  republic.  3'he  Jamaica 

fitting  out  at  Alvarado,  to  intercept  the  planters  feel  uneasy  at  the  thoughts  of  a 

S|>aiiish  stjuadron  employed  in  bringing  free  black  government  within  a  few  hours 

supplies  from  Havannah  to  the  Castle  of  sail  of  that  very  valuable  island,  but 

8t.  Jo;m  de  Ulloa.  The  garrison  was  suf-  France  has  decided  the  question  :  and  if 
fering  from  scurvy  and  scarcity  of  provi-  it  was  in  our  interest  to  prevent  the  exis* 
nitons.  The  frigate  and  the  two  brigs  had  tence  of  such  a  government  as  that  of 

been  purchased  in  England,  and  Miche-  Hayti,  wc  have  neither  the  right  nor  tho 

lena,  the  late  Mexican  Minister  in  this  means  of  preventing  it, 

country,  who  had  arrived,  stated,  that  — — 

three  other  vessels  of  war,  of  74,  44,  and  ASIA. 

22  guns,  might  be  soon  exi>ected.  With  East- Indies. — There  is  a  great  masa 

such  a  squadron,  manned  by  North  Arne-  of  intelligence  from  India,  but  not  of  any 

rican  or  Uritish  seamem,  tho  Mexican  great  imix>rtance.  Lieutenant  Pember- 

Kepublic  will  soon  sweep  the  seas  of  the  ton  reached  Muni|)orc  on  the  11th  June, 

feeble  navies  of  S{vun.  The  army  wa.s  with  50U  men,  without  experiencing  any 

estimated  at  <0,00U  men,  well  armed  and  resistance.  It  is  said  the  Burmese  Mon* 

cquip^Kii.  Bobbing  had  been  repressed  arch  pro]xvscs  to  treat ;  but  no  confidenco 

in  the  capital ;  and  the  country  was  |x;r»  is  put  in  his  professions,  and  according 

I'cctly  tranquil.  T  he  revenue,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  w’as  prcjiaring  to 

to  a  statement  publishc^  in  a  London  retire  to  the  frontiers  of  China.  There 

jxipcr,  is  also  in  a  flourishing  condition,  was  much  sickness  in  qur  army  at  Ara* 

ihc  income  for  the  ensuing  year  was  cs.  can.  One  regiment  was  said  to  l>e  re* 

timat^  ly  a  Committee  of  live  Senate  at  ducctl  from  1200  to  350.  Sir  A.  Camp* 

12,37 4,3 1 1  dollars,  or  X‘,2,640,000,  in.  1h;11  was  lying  quietly  at  Prome,  which 

eluding  i^.250,0(i0  of  a  foreign  loan,  tho  he  would  not  leave  till  the  rain^  w'ero 

^{lentliturc  at  10,292,637  dollars,  or  over  about  the  end  of  October,  Tiro 

2,200,0,10.  Of^  the  revenue  tho  Cus.  Burmese  hud  desolated  the  country,  and 

toms  yield  onc-third  :  the  Alcavaia  or  tax  reduced  4)Iir  fItA  i\f 


..ion.  On  iIk*  .nil  of  Oclohcr  tliey  sprung 
another  mine,  and  destroyed  150  more  ol 
their  enemies. 

The  Etoilc  states,  that  the  Egyptian 
esjKxlition  landed  its  troops  in  the  Morea 
on  the  5lh  of  November, 
great  Greek  fleet  sailed  fnun  Hydra, 
against  the  Capitun  Pacha,  who  was  oil' 
N.ivarino. 

'riierc  arc  still  reports  current  about 
J.ord  Cochrane  proceeding  to  Greece,  but 
we  cannot  find  that  there  is  any  good 
foundation  for  them ;  and  it  is  evident, 
that  though  his  apjiearance  in  tho  Levant 
with  a  small  fleet  would  have  kept  the 
Egyptian  armament  from  reaching  the 
iMorca,  it  can  do  little  to  drive  it  out  af¬ 
ter  a  landing  has  been  eirccted* 


Hcg'isfrr. — liriti,s]i  Chroniclf. 

Iliirkani,  of  July  14,  states,  that  ihc  zctte,  Lowe’s  Express,  and  The  Austrn- 

Sianiesc  havejomfrf  the  Burmese,  whom,  lian.  Fifty  years  ti^^o  there  were  not  so 

for  a  time,  it  had  been  expected  that  they  many  published  in  all  Scotland;  and  those 

would  have  attacked  in  our  behalf.  This  of  the  latter  country  certainly  did  not  ex- 

assertion  is  given  without  doubt  or  limi-  hibit  the  life  and  activity  which  strike 

tation,  though  the  authority  for  it  does  one  so  much  on  inspecting  the  files  of  the 

not  distinctly  apjjear.  If  this  be  true,  it  journals  of  Australia.  Ue|H)rts  of  meet- 

may  jxjrhaps  account  for  the  alarm,  un-  ings  of  agricultural  societies,  of  procetMl- 

accountable  at  the  time,  which  was  en-  ings  of  courts  of  law,  pastoral  charges  to 

teriained  at  Penang  by  the  Governor  at  the  clergy,  discussions,  pfilitical  and  liter- 

the  date  of  the  last  dispatches,  and  which  ary,  long  columns  of  advertisements,  in 

was  deemed  idle  by  many  of  the  residents  which  rival  tradesmen  and  quacks  put  in 

_ Chhe.  their  claims  to  public  favour  ; — all  the 

New  South  Wai.es _ AnstraUan  characteristics  of  an  English  newspaper 

I.tteratnre — There  are  now  no  fewer  than  here  present  themselves  to  Us  in  a  s|>ot  in 

three  newspajMirs  published  in  the  capital  the  Antipodes,  a  few  years  ago  tenanted 

of  New  South  Wales. — The  Sydney  Ga-  only  by  a  few  naked  savages. 


BRITISH  CHRONICLE. 

DECEMBER.  important  improvements  that  have  lately 

2  — New  High  School. — A  numerous  been  introduced  into  the  systenl  of  public 
Unit  highly  respectable  itlectirrg  of  the  in-  education  in  this  city, 
habitants  was  held  in  the  Council  Cham-  2.—/J//wd«:.—-Adrcadfulaccidenthap- 
bor  on  Friday,  to  consider  of  the  propriety  pened  at  Trottick  hleachfield.  The  day 
of  raising  a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  erec-  being  wet  and  cold,  the  foreman,  alter 
lion  of  the  New  High  School.  'J'he  Lord  the  green-work  was  finished,  allowed  the 
IVovost  having  been  called  to  the  chair,  servants  twenty  minutes  to  dry  them* 
slated  the  object  of  the  meeting.  The  selves.  In  place  of  going  to  the  bothie 
lion.  Baron  Clerk  Hattray  addressed  the  for  that  purpose,  a  number  of  the  men 
meeting  at  some  length,  and  after  pointing  went  to  the  Iwiler-heads.  At  that  time, 
out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  a  spout  which  conveys  the  water  was 
community  from  the  success  of  the  work,  placed  over  one  of  the  boilers.  A  man 
moved  a  resolution,  approving  of  the  ad-  named  Hugh  Maclellan,  and  a  boy  na- 
dress  of  the  Town  Council  of  the  I9ih  med  Alexander  Gray,  placed  themselves 
September,  on  the  subject  of  the  High  on  one  end  of  the  spout,  whilst  another 
School,  and  that  the  meeting  should  Use  individual  sat  down  on  the  other  end  and 
its  endeavours  to  forward  the  object  of  kept  it  equipoised.  But  this  individual 
the  address.  The  motion  was  unani-  having  unthinkingly  risen  up  without 
tnously  agreed  td,  and  a  committee  np-  giving  his  comrades  warning,  the  end  of 
l>ointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Magis-  the  spout  on  which  they  were  sitting  de- 
trates  in  promoting  a  subscription  for  scended,  and  they  were  in  consequence 
the  erection  of  the  School,  It  was  Sta-  plunged  headlong  amongst  the  l)oiling 
ted  by  the  Lord  Provost,  that  the  esli-  liquid.  Their  heart-piercing  cries  reach- 
rn.nte  for  the  completion  of  the  plan  was  ed  the  ears  of  some  persons  In  an  apart- 
•i*.l 7,000,  but  that  it  might  probably  a-  ment  below,  when  every  possible  assist- 
mount  to  £.20,000 :  that  it  was  conjee-  ance  w'as  afforded  to  the  sufferers.  Gray 
tured  the  area  of  the  present  High  School  was  first  taken  out ;  but  his  reason  had 
would  yield  £.7000  or  £.8000,  and  us  fled,  and  he  died  about  an  hour  after- 
the  Council  were  to  contribute  £.2000  wards  in  extreme  agony.  His  fellow- 
from  the  funds  of  the  city,  about  £.10,000  sufferer  was  found  standing  erect  in  the 
Would  require  to  be  raised  by  subscrip-  lx)iler  with  his  eyes  nearly  quite  white, 
tion.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  When  taken  out,  he  stood  until  his 
unanimously  given  to  the  Lord  Provost  clothes  W'erc  taken  off.  He  complained 
for  his  conduct  in  the  chair  ;  after  which,  of  extreme  cold.  He  spoke  rationally  of 
the  meeting  broke  up.  his  approaching  end ;  and  about  two 

The  beautiful  elevation  for  the  New  hours  afterwards  Death  terminated  his 
High  School  is  exciting  great  interest :  sufferings.  Both  were  interred  in  the 
and  the  subscription  for  building  ft  is  pro-  Churchyard  of  Mains  on  Sunday.  One 
<^eeding  the  more  rapidly,  as  it  Is  under-  man  had  his  hands  severely  scalded  in 
stood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Lord  Pro*  taking  them  out  of  the  boiler, 
vost  and  Magistrates  to  have  the  internal  6.— JTirA’oWy.— A  Mechanics’  Library 
accommodation  arranged  suitably  to  the  has  been  opened  in  Kirkaidy.  The  fundi 
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are  not  as  yet  sufficient  to  \vxy  for  regu¬ 
lar  lectures  on  the  arts  and  sciences. 
This  evening,  however,  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  astronomy  was  l)egun^by 
Gray,  a  gentleman  who  resides  in  the 
ncighiHJurhood. 

7. — Dunfermline — The  Mechanics* 
Insiitution  was  o|x;ned  hero  by  an  intro¬ 
ductory  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Fergus 
of  the  Relief  Church,  who  has  under¬ 
taken  to  give  twelve  lectures  on  the  ge¬ 
neral  principles  of  Natural  l*hiU>sophy 
and  Chemistry.  About  400  mechanics 
and  others  were  present.  Several  ex|>e- 
riments  were  performed  by  the  air-pump 
and  other  apparatus,  and  the  lecture  gave 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  all  present. 
Thus  has  this  useful  institution  com¬ 
menced  under  the  fairest  auspices,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  increase  in 
])ntronage  and  in  numbers  commensu¬ 
rate  to  the  population  of  this  town  and 
neigh tiourhood,  and  the  public  utility  of 
its  objects.  The  donations  have  been 
liberal,  and  are  still  going  on  ;  and  the 
necessary  a])|iaratus  and  select  library 
will  be  procured  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  freehold  qualification  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Dumbarton  was  some  days  ago  sold 
by  public  auction  at  Gibson*s  sale-rooms 
liere;  the  ujiset  price  w’as  £.1200  or 
£.1400;  but  this  simple  right  of  voting, 
without  one  single  acre  of  land,  brought 
the  extraordinary  sum  of  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  pounds. 

Pretbytery  of  Glasgow' — Mr  Mar¬ 
shall  gave  in  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  op{K>intcd  to  inquire  into  the  bill  for 
granting  £.50,000  for  building  additional 
churches  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
It  stated  in  substance,  that  the  commit¬ 
tee,  understanding  that  the  Government 
do  not  mean  to  endow,  as  well  as  erect 
the  churches  proposed,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  mean  to  retain  the  right 
of  presentation,  do  not  see  how  any 
good  can  How  from  the  grant.  The 
commUtee  arc  satined  Huit  the  people 
would  never  consent  to  support  a  minister 
whom  they  were  to  have  no  voice  in 
choosings  and  of  whom  they  wotdd  pro. 
holly  know  noUung  till  he  was  placed  over 
them.  They,  therefore,  pro|X)se  that  a 
ros|iectful  memorial  be  sent  to  Govcrii- 
raent,  requesting  them  other  to  endow' 
such  churches  as  they  might  erect,  in 
which  case  they  might  have  a  right  to  the 
iwtronage,  or  merely  build  the  churches, 
and  leave  the  |ratronage  to  the  sitters, 
who  have  to  6up|x>rt  the  minister.  The 
last  inode  lie  thought  the  best.  Fifty 
thousand  {Kninds  w  ould  not  go  far  both 
to  erect  and  eiMlow  churches,  but  would 
do  a  great  deal  in  merely  erecting  them  ; 
ami  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  stipend,  if  the  {xitronage  were  pla¬ 


ced  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  the 
best  right  to  i/,  and  who  were  best  able  to 
exercise  it  properly — he  meant  those  who 
were  to  sit  under  the  minister  they  would 
choose.  The  report  was  received,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  for  future  con- 
sideration,  Mr  Marshall  at  the  same 
time  expressing  his  regret  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  should  not  be  entered  upon  instantly. 
The  committee  were  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  the  |>atronage  of  the  new 
churches  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  sitters. 

12 _ Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries. — 

Among  the  communications  laid  before 
the  Society,  on  Monday  evening,  was  the 
challenge  sent  by  tlie  celebrated  Rob  Roy 
to  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  The  original 
document  was  exhibited  to  the  Society 
by  .Mr  Haig  of  the  Advocates*  Library. 
The  other  communications  were,  1st, 
The  result  of  a  section  made  by  direction 
of  J.  A.  Frazer,  Esq.  of  Lovat,  of  the 
vitrified  Fort  of  Dun  Fion,  communica¬ 
ted  liy  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  ;  and,  2d,  An 
account  of  some  ancient  carvings,  in  wood 
discovered  at  Holme  Hall,  Lancashire, 
w'ith  drawings  of  them  ;  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Captain  Jones,  29th  regiment. 

High  Court  of  Justiciary — On 
Monday  Thomas  Dobbie  was  placed  at 
the  bar,  charged  with  housebreaking  and 
theft — the  latter  crime  of  an  extensive 
nature-— in  the  house  of  Mrs  Hay,  in 
John-Street,  Perth,  from  w  hence  he  car¬ 
ried  off  tw’elve  silver  table-sprKins,  eight 
dessert  spoons,  eleven  tea-s|K)ons,  two  salt 
cellars  and  spoons,  and  other  articles  of 
value  ;  also  some  pieces  of  linen,  a  five- 
pound  liank-note,  seven  shillings,  and  two 
bills  for  £.200  each.  The  prisoner  plead¬ 
ed  Guilty.  The  Lord  Advocate  having 
restricted  the  libel,  the  prisoner  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

Same  day  -Matthew  Irving,  Robert 
Graham,  and  Walter  Middleton,  for  break-^ 
ing  into  the  shop  of  John  Roy,  Canon- 
mills,  and  stealing  therefrom  various  ar¬ 
ticles  of  wearing  apfiarel,  w’ere  sentenced 
to  trans|K>rtation  ;  Irving  for  life,  Graham 
for  fourteen  years,  and  Middleton  for 
seven. 

Bill  of  Snsp€nsion.....Charlotte  Beid  v. 
a  sentence  of  a  Magistrate  in  the  Police 
Coar#.— The  suspender  had  lieen  convict¬ 
ed  in  the  Police  Court  of  robbing  a  man, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  of  £  37ul0s. ; 
she  oft’ered  to  prove  by  witnesses  that 
she  could  iH>t  have  been  accessary'  to  the 
robbery,  but  this  was  refused,  and  she 
was  sentenced  to  GO  days*  confinement  in 
Bridewell ;  and  for  contempt  of  the  Court, 
was  sentenced  to  a  farther  imprisonment 
for  30  days.  Mr  Whigham  argued  the 
case  for  the  suspender,  and  was  replied 
to  by  Mr  Cockburn  for  the  Police  Com- 
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ussioners;  Their  Lordships  (with  the  last,  upon  the  road  leading  from  the  toll- 
sception  of  Lord  Meadowbank)  after  bar  of  Fyvie,  along  the  south  side  of  the 
laturely  considering  the  case,  sustained  wood  of  Den  of  Rothie  to  Old  Rayne,  at¬ 
tic  sentence  as  to  the  robbery,  but  sus-  tacked  Alexander  M‘Kay,  tailor  and  dro- 
ended  the  sentence  as  to  the  contempt  ver,  or  farmer’s  servant,  and  with  the 
f  Court,  there  being  neither  evidence  nor  leaded  end  of  a  whip,  or  some  other  blunt 
onviclion.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  made  and  heavy  instrument,  struck  him  seve- 
Dine  forcible  observations  as  to  the  duty  ral  times  severely  on  the  head,  face,  and 
f  the  Police  Magistrate,  who  was  as  sides,  whereby  he  was  knocked  to  the 
tricily  bound  to  administer  justice  accord-  ground,  his  skull  fractured,  and  one  of 
:ig  to  his  oath  of  office  as  he  was  in  the  his  ribs  broken ;  and  while  in  that  state, 
lourt  of  Justiciary.  A  record,  he  said,  of  having  robbed  him  of  a  one  pound  note, 
iu"ht  to  be  kept  of  all  complaints  and  and  several  pieces  of  silver  coin :  and  in 
adgments,  and  the  case  of  the  present  consequence  of  these  wounds,  Alexander 
usjKfnder  ought  to  have  been  remitted  to  M‘Kay  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
higher  power.  If  the  Act  of  Parlia-  on  the  night  of  the  2d  October  following, 
nent  was  defective,  it  ought  to  be  amend-  Allan  pleaded  not  Guilty  to  this  charge, 

d ;  but  he  thought  decidedly  that  “  rob-  After  a  long  trial,  in  the  course  of  which 
Kjry”  ought  to  be  expunged  from  it,  as  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  was  fully  proved, 
Kjing  only  fit  to  be  tried  by  a  higher  he  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  at  Aber- 
'ourt.  Friday  the  10th  February  next, 

ly _ Sarah  Duggan  was  placed  at  the  betwixt  the  hours  of  two  and  four  afler- 

[Jar,  charged  with  two  acts  of  theft,  noon,  and  his  body  given  over  to  the 
lainely,  with  stealing  a  silver  watch  from  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  that  city  for 
he  house  of  Eujdiemia  Young  or  Pres-  public  dissection, 

on,  situated  in  Richmond  Place,  on  the  13. — Glasgow — The  manufactory  for 

)ih  of  July;  and  also  with  stealing  a  throwing  silk,  whose  commencement  was 
>ilver  watch  from  the  back-room  or  shop  lately  noticed,  is  going  on  successfully. 

)f  William  Hay,  meal-dealer  in  Rich*  The  demand  for  the  article  is  very  Iwisk  ; 
in und  Place,  on  the  1 1th  of  July  ;  she  and  the  orders  can  scarcely  be  accomplish- 
*vas  also  charged  with  being  formerly  ed.  Many  poor  families  are  feeling  the 
convicted  of  theft.  The  prisoner  plead-  benefit  of  having  their  children  employed 
id  Not  Guilty,  but  acknowledged  being  at  this  work,  when  they  are  fit  for  no* 
ilong  with  those  who  sold  the  watch,  thing  else.  The  hours  are  short ;  and 
She  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  going  to  school 
life.  in  the  evening.  There  has  also  com* 

Two  youths,  Alexander  Young  and  menced  m  John-Street  mill,  Bridgeton^ 
[ieorge  Dodds,  were  then  placed  at  the  a  new  species  of  weaving  by  steam ;  and 
Bar,  charged  with  breaking  into  the  work-  to  such  j>erfection  has  it  been  brought^ 
shop  of  Messrs  Law  and  Steven,  wrights,  that  yarn,  No.  80,  has  been  successfully 
situated  in  Simon’s  Square,  and  with  used  in  the  manufacture  of  light  fancy 
breaking  open  a  lock'fast  tool,  chest,  and  fabrics,  such  as  plain  and  spidered  gauzes^ 
with  stealing  a  quantity  of  joiners’  tools:  plain  and  figured  nets,  &c.  No  yam  so 
Young  was  also  charged  with  being  habit  fine  has  yet  lieen  attempted  to  be  wrought 
und  repute  a  common  thief.  The  prison-  by  steam  in  this  country.  There  are  to 
ers  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  be  150  looms  erected  ;  and  it  is  intended 

The  crimes  with  which  the  prisoners  to  work  various  other  fabrics  with  even 
stood  charged  w'ere  committed  early  in  finer  yarn.  This  kind  of  manufacture 
the  morning  of  the  20tb  of  October,  and  was  for  some  years  secretly  carried  on  at 
subsequently,  on  the  same  morning,  the  Barrhead  by  several  individuals  with  the 
premises  were  destroyed  by  fire,  as  was  hand-loom,  and  there  is  now  a  factory 
every  thing  they  contained,  with  the  ex-  there  where  nets  arc  manufactured  by  the 
ception  of  two  ladders.  It  was  strongly  patentees. 

susjjected  that  the  prisoners  were  the  21. — High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

cause  of  the  conflagration.  But  as  this  —Loir  of  the  Comet  Steam-Boal.^Thn 
crime  w'as  not  charged  against  them,  day  the  Judge  Admiral,  Sir  John  Conncl, 
^  oung  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Second  Divi- 
life,  and  Dodds  for  14  years.  sion  of  the  Court  of  Session,  for  the  trial 

24. — Case  of  Afwrdcr.  —  The  High  of  Duncan  MHnnes,  late  master,  and 
Court  of  Justiciary  met  this  day  for  the  Peter  McBride,  late  pilot  of  the  Comet 
trial  of  William  Allan,  late  crofter  at  steam-boat,  accused  of  ruljiable  homicide, 
Arthur  Seat,  |)arish  of  Monquhitter,  and  also  of  culpable,  negligent,  and  reck- 
Aberdeenshire,  accused  of  murder  and  less  command,  charge,  and  steering  of  a 
robbery.  The  indictment  charged  him.  steam-boat,  &c.  The  criminal  letters 
'»Hh  having,  on  the  17th  of  September  set  forth,  that—. 
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.  “  The  said  Duncan  M^Innes,  and  Pe¬ 
ter  M* Bride,  having  proceeded  from  In- 
vemeas  in  the  said  steam-boat,  called  the 
Comet,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to  Glasgow,  and  they  having  the  direction, 
guidance,  and  command  of  the  said  steam- 
iKMt,  the  said  Duncan  M^lnnes  being 
matter  thereof,  and  the  said  Peter  Mac- 
Bride  being  pilot  of  the  same  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing,  late  on  the  night  of  Thursday  the 
20th,  or  early  on  the  iTHJrning  of  Friday 
the  2l5t  of  October,  1825,  arrived  in 
the  said  steam-boat,  in  the  river  or  frith 
of  Clyde,  and  at  a  |virt  thereof  nearly 
opposite  Kempoch  Point,  in  the  shire  of 
Renfrew ;  and  it  lieing  their  |xtrticular 
duty  to  take  care  that  the  said  steam- 
lx)at  should  not  come  in  collision  with 
uny  other  boat  or  vessel,  they  did,  never¬ 
theless,  lM)th  and  each  of  them,  or  one 
or  other  of  them,  culpably,  ni>d  reckless 
i»f  the  consequences,  and  by  their  ex¬ 
treme  and  cul))able  carelessness  and  in¬ 
attention,  and  misconduct  in  managing 
and  directing  the  course  of  the  said  Comet 
steam-boat,  bring  the  said  steam-lKiat  in 
collision  with  the  steam-boat  called  the 
Ayr,  whereby  the  said  steam-boot  was 
immediately  sunk,  and  whereby  Hugh 
dames  Rollo,  writer  to  the  signet  in  Fdin- 
burgh  ;  Charles  M‘Alistcr,  writer  to  the 
signet  in  Edinburgh ;  .iohn  M'Alister, 
nephew  of  the  said  Charles  M‘AIistcr; 
Captain  Wemyss  Erskine  Sutherland,  of 
the  33d  regiment  of  foot ;  Sarah  Georgina 
Dufl'or  Sutherland,  his  wife;  Archibald 
Graham,  coaUagent  at  Corpach,  near  Fort- 
William  ;  Alexander  Gray,  pijier  at  Fort- 
WilUam ;  Ann  M*Brayne  or  Wright, 
widow  of  Archibald  Wright,  druggist  in 
Glasgow ;  Kuphemia  Niven,  servant  of 
the  said  Ann  M‘Brayne;  Ranald  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  piper  to  Sir  Joshua  Kadclitle,  Ba- 
ror»et,  lately  residing  at  Erdles  Castle,  in 
the  county  of  Inverness ;  and  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  other  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  to  the  numlier  of  62  or  thereby, 
were  drowned,  and  bereaved  of  life,  oiid 
were  thus  culpably  killed  by  the  said 
Duncan  M*Iiinesand  Peter  McBride,’*  Ac. 

The  criminal  letters  also  charges  them 
with  having  “culpably,  and  reckless  of  the 
consequences,  neglecting  to  cause  a  light 
to  be  atfixed  to  said  steam-boat,  and  con- 
nuing  to  steer  and  direct  the  said  (k)met 
steam-boat  without  any  such  light,”  Ac. 

IV  pannds  both  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

Defencea  were  then  put  in  for  the  pan- 
nela,  denying  the  relevancy  of  the  libel. 
They  admitted  the  kiss  of  the  Comet,  but 
not  that  it  was  caused  by  culpability  or 
negligence  on  their  part. 

Several  objections  to  the  relevancy  were 
stated  liy  the  counsel  for  the  pannels, 
which  the  Judge  repelled ;  and,  after  six 


challenges  had  liecn  made  for  M'lnnes,  a 
jury  was  im\ianneUcd. 

Peter  Sutherland,  late  cari^enter  of  the 
Comet-sworn — Was  carpenter  on  board 
the  Comet  at  the  time  she  was  lost,  and 
had  belonged  to  it  for  four  months  before. 
The  crew  of  the  Comet  amounted  to  four¬ 
teen,  including  the  master,  steward,  and 
pi]>er.  'Pherc  were  three  men  at  the 
engine,— an  engineer,  and  two  firemen. 
There  was  always  one  man  on  the  out¬ 
look —  sometimes  tw’o  —  stationed  there 
solely  for  that  purpose.  They  were  not 
stationed  there  for  any  particular  length 
of  time,  nor  were  there  any  regular  watch 
kept  on  board  this  last  voyage,  though 
there  had  bden  the  voyage  before.  He 
had  been  in  the  Ben-Nevis  Stcam-b^iat, 
which  plies  between  Glasgow  and  Inver¬ 
ness,  befbre  he  joined  the  Comet ;  and 
there  were  regular  watches  kept  there  by 
day  and  night.  On  board  the  Comet,  the 
men  were  all  on  duty  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  so  far  as  he  know's,  the  whole  crew 
were  on  deck  during  the  whole  voyage, 
except  when  they  w'cre  at  the  calling- 
places.  The  reason  of  there  being  no 
watch  kept  the  last  voyage,  was,  that  the 
Comet  had  a  new  master,  who  was  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  its  navigation.  It 
was  the  duty  of  all  the  men  to  look  out. 
When  the  Comet  left  Rothsay,  he  thinks 
there  were,  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge, 
about  eighty  persons,  passengers  and 
crew,  on  board.  Knew  several  of  the 
passengers  on  board — Miss  Mackintosh, 
Mrs  Captain  Sutherland,  Ac.  It  was 
about  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday  night  when 
the  Comet  left  Rothsay.  There  w'as  fine 
clear  moonlight,  but  the  sea  was  pretty 
rough.  After  passing  the  Cloch  light¬ 
house,  they  steered  for  Kempoch  Point, 
ofl’Gourock  ;  which  they  reached  alx)ut 
one  o'clock  of  the  morning.'  The  Comet 
is  twenty-eight  horse- power  ;  and  on  that 
evening  he  thinks  she  was  going  at  the 
rate  of  six  and  seven  knots  an  hour. — 
When  they  left  Rothsay,  the  crew  w’erc 
lierfectly  sober.  The  moonlight  continu¬ 
ed  only  till  the  Comet  reached  the  Cloch 
lighthou.se.  There  was  no  light  at  the 
bow  of  the  vessel  that  night,  though  the 
last  time  he  sailed  in  the  Comet  there 
was  a  light  at  all  times  at  night.  This 
was  the  constant  practice  on  board  the 
Ben-Nevis.  It  is  customary  for  all 
steam-boats  on  the  river  Clyde,  so  far 
as  the  Cloch,  to  exhibit  lights  regularly 
at  night.  In  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  there 
arc  great  numbers  of  boats  during  th» 
period  of  the  herring-fishery  season, 
and  a  great  number  of  steam-boats  at  all 
hours.  The  Crinan  Canal  only  admits 
vesaels  of  a  certain  sfre :  and  there  arc 
several  steam-boats  less  than  the  Comet ; 
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bat  the  boats  that  ply  to  Liverpool,  Bel- 
fast,  &c.  are  much  larger.  He  was  on 
deck  during  the  whole  of  the  night.  Af¬ 
ter  {passing  the  Lloch,  James  Nicholson, 

11  common  seaman,  was  at  the  helm  $ 
M‘ Bride  the  pilot  was  near  Nicholson. 
He  understood  that  John  M‘Lachlan  was 
oa  the  look-out.  He  did  not  see  the 
master  on  the  deck  at  all  after  they  had 
passed  the  Cloch.  The  first  thing  that 
attracted  his  attention,  was  hearing  Mac- 
Lachlan,  who  was  standing  at  the  lar¬ 
board  paddle.l)ox,  cry  out  “  Port  the 
helm  !”  the  ett’ect  of  which  would  be  to 
put  the  vessel’s  head  to  the  starboard,  or 
in  this  case  to  the  shore.  Immediately 
afterwards— in  less  than  half  a  minute- 
lie  heard  the  word  starboard”  given  by 
some  iicrson  near  the  centre  of  the  vessel 
abaft  the  chimney.  The  vessel  answered 
the  order  to  “  port  the  helm  but  he 
was  not  certain  whether  the  second  order 
was  attended  to.  He  ran  forward  to  the 
bow,  and  saw  the  Ayr  steam-boat  coming 
down  at  the  distance  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  them.  -  The  Ayr  had  a 
light  at  her  starboard  bow.  The  head  of 
the  Ayr  was  inclined  to  the  shore,  as  was 
the  Comet’s,  at  this  moment ;  and  there 
was  no  alteration  in  the  course  of  either 
of  tlie  vessels  till  they  struck  ;  which 
was  not  more  than  a  minute  and  a  half 
after  the  time  he  first  saw  the  Ayr.  He 
thinks,  if  the  order  to  “  port  the  helm” 
bad  lK*en  obeyed,  the  Comet  would  have 
Btccred  round,  and  the  Ayr  would  have 
come  up  alongside.  If  the  order,  also,  of 
starboard  had  been  adhered  to,  they  would 
Itave  cleared  the  Ayr.  The  Comet  was 
struck  on  the  larboard  bow  ;  the  force  of 
which  nearly  turned  the  Comet  round, 
Hud  the  Ayr  came  close  alongside ;  and 
be  had  hold  of  the  Ayr’s  gunnel  after  the 
collision.  At  this  time,  the  greater  part 
of  the  passengers  were  l)elow  in  the 
cabins.  Heard  an  order  given  to  set  on 
llie  engine ;  and  MHnnes  call  out,  “  to 
run  the  Comet  ashore.”  The  passengers 
rushed  ujion  deck,  and  groat  confusion 
and  cries  ensued.  He  pushed  the  Ayr 
oil  with  his  hand,  and  heard  a  voice  on 
Iniard  the  Ayr  call  out  to  set  on  the  en¬ 
gine,  and  while  the  Comet  was  making  a 
liitle  way  to  the  shore,  the  Ayr  passed  on 
m  her  course,  as  if  proceeding  on  her 
voyage.  An  attempt  was  made  to  lower 
the  boat  of  the  Comet ;  and  when  he  ran 
abaft,  one  end  of  it  was  in  the  water : 
and  it  was  crowded  with  the  passengers 
and  some  of  the  crew',  and  immediately 
sunk.  About  tw'o  minutes  after  the  small 
|K>at  sunk,  the  Comet  went  down  ;  and 
it  was  between  three  and  four  minutes 
alter  the  Comet  was  struck  before  she 
^unk.  Witness  was  standing  on  the 


quarter. deck  ;  he  swam  ashore.  At  the 
time  the  Comet  sunk,  the  Ayr  had  left 
her  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Cloch  liglithouse,  as  far  as 
he  could  judge.  When  he  was  swimming, 
he  saw  the  Ayr  run  up  jxist  the  Comet. 
He  hailed  the  Ayr,  but  got  no  answ’er  ; 
and  i^juncertain  whether  he  was  heard  or 
not.  He  first  swam  after  the  Ayr,  ex¬ 
pecting  them  to  pick  him  up ;  he  gpt 
hold  of  a  cabin-door,  and  supported  him¬ 
self  for  some  time.  Swears  positively  that 
the  Ayr  did  not  stop  her  engine,  but 
|xissed  on  to  Greenock  w’ith  her  usual 
sj>eed.  The  passengers  on  board  the  Cot 
met  were  calling  to  the  Ayr  for  God’s 
sake  to  assist  them,  immediately  after  the 
Ayr  left  her,  and  continued  as  long  as 
the  Comet  w’as  above  the  water.  The 
Ayr  must  have  heard  the  cries.  During 
the  whole  four  months  he  had  sailed  W’ith 
the  Comet,  there  had  always,  till  thia 
night,  been  a  light  at  the  bow'.  When 
8team-vc*ssels  meet  each  other  on  tho 
Clyde,  they  pass  on  the  left  of  each  other; 
which  is  effected  by  putting  the  helm  to 
the  starboard. 

Thomas  M*Lelland,  master  of  the  Ayr, 
sailed  from  Glasgow  on  Thursday,  the 
Sifth  of  October,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Ayr.  Left  Greenock  about  one  on  Fri¬ 
day  morning ;  having  been  detained  by 
getting  aground  near  Port  Glasgow',  llis 
time  of  sailing  w'as  regulated  by  the  high 
w'ater  in  Ayr  bar,  as  with  northerly  winds 
the  Ayr  could  only  get  In  on  the  top  of 
the  high  water.  Takes  about  five  and  a 
half  or  six  hours  to  go  from  Greenock  to 
Ayr.  It  was  high. water  that  morning 
at  six  o’clock.  Intended  to  have  left 
Greenock  at  half-past  tw'elve,  but  was 
detained  till  one.  A  candle  w'as  placed 
in  a  lantern  at  the  head  of  the  vessel  the 
moment  of  leaving  the  quay.  He  never 
sailed  in  the  night-time  before  ;  but  it  ia 
the  practice  of  steam-boats  navigating  tho 
Clyde  at  night,  to  hang  out  lights.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  hanging  out  the  light,  he 
ordered  tw'o  men  to  the  forecastle  to  keep 
a  look-out,  and  tw'o  to  the  deck,  to  ^lass 
the  word  to  the  steersman.  The  pilot, 
Thomas  Knox,  was  at  the  helm ;  anci 
he  himself  on  the  larboard  paddle-box. 
Thought  the  men  kept  a  sharp  look-out ; 
and  was  doing  so  himself,  being  anxiouH 
alK)ut  fishing-lxwts,  but  never  dreamed’ 
of  meeting  a  steam-lx>at.  Went  aft  to 
adjust  the  binnacle  light,  and  had  got  to 
midshtpN,  when  ho  heard  the  man  on  the 
forecastle  call  out,  “  A  boat  a-hcad— 
starboard  your  helm.”  It  is  a  rule  in 
steam.hoats  on  the  Clyde  meeting,  for 
each  to  starboard  the  helm.  When  he 
heard  the  cry,  being  on  the  larboard,  he  ^ 
went  to  the  starboard  side,  to  ascertain ' 
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what  kind  of  a  boat  it  was  a-head.  The  Greenock  was  distant  from  this  place 
coltision  almost  immediately  took  place,  three  miles  ;  and  they  had  to  cross  Gou- 
That  was  the  first  time  he  saw  the  Co-  rock  Bay  to  get  to  that  port.  There  is  a 
met-  Did  not  hear  a  hail  or  a  word  from  harbour  at  Gourock  for  small  vessels ; 
the  Comet  before  hu  men  called  out.  The  Init  his  vessel  could  not  have  gone  near 
Comet  had  no  light  out.  The  vessels,  the  harbour  at  the  time,  as  it  was  then 
after  the  collision,  rebounded  from  each  dead  low-water.  The  Ayr  drew  seven 
other  about  eigirteen  or  twenty  feet ;  and,  feet ;  and  could  not  go  safely  into  Gou. 
not  altering  the  course,  the  engine  being  rock  at  any  time.  There  was  deep  water 
on,  they  passed  the  Comet  in- shore.  The  close  in  at  Kempoch  Point,  but  rocky. 
Ayr  has  two  engines  of  thirty  horse-  Never  observed  a  house,  with  a  loat 
power  each.  They  had  gone  about  three  hanging  on  the  wall,  dose  to  the  water, 
lengths  of  themselves  before  he  heard  a  Aske^  if  he  was  not  aware  that,  by  going 
cry  from  the  Comet.  He  then  order-  in-shore,  they  might  have  given  the  alarm 
ed  the  engine  to  stop ;  and  in  the  same  to  the  |)eople  at  Kemjxxih  Point,  and  thus 
breath  ordered  to  lower  the  boat.  'I'he  saved  the  lives  of  some  ?  No  answer- 
engine  was  stopt  immediately,  and  the  hut,  after  a  minute,* said  the  water  was 
boat  attempted  to  lie  lowered,  hut  sw'amp-  increa«ing  on  him. 

ed.  Running  forward  to  ascertain  the  Rol»ert  Knox,  late  pilot  of  the  Ayr,  con. 
state  of  the  vessel,  he  heard  aery  that  the  firmed  M*Lelland*s  evidence,  as  to  two 
boat  was  swamped,  it  being  lowered  lie-  men  in  the  Ayr  being  stationed  on  the 
fore  the  steam  was  jmt  odl  He  then  or-  look-out,  and  the  practice  in  the  Clyde  of 
dered  the  helm  a-]iort;  lait  his  vessel  did  steam- vessels  having  lighu  at  their  how. 
not  answer  the  helm.  It  was  then  thought  The  following  witnesses  were  then 
that  the  boat  was  -banging  at  the  stem  ;  called  for  the  pannels. 
but  he  sinoe  thought  she  must  not  have  John  White,  seaman,  who  was  on 
had  weigh  enough.  He  then  starboarded  board  the  Jkyr,  swore,  that  she  did  not  re- 
the  helm,  hoisted  up  the  jib,  and  w'ore  turn  to  the  spot  where  the  Comet  went 
round  ;  but  when  the  Ayr  had  come  down.  Hearing  the  cries  of  those  in  the 
round,  the  Comet  had  disappeared.  He  Comet  when  the  Ayr  was  fifty  yards  oH; 
then  ordered  the  pilot  to  steer  in  the  di-  Alexander  Pollock,  his  comrade,  observed, 
rection  he  had  last  seen  her,  he  remaining  My  God  I  Jack,  is  it  not  a  terrible 
w-iBtdsbips  to  stop  the  engines.  He  did  thing  to  hear  these  people  drowning,  and 
stop  the  engines  when  he  came  to  the  spot  r.o  attempt  to  save  them  ?  come,  let  us 
where  he  supposed  the  Comet  had  disap-  lower  the  boat.*'  Did  not  hear  M^Lci- 
peered.  Thinks  they  stop{ied  for  ten  land  give  any  order  to  assist  those  in  the 
minutes,  he  looking  out.  He  made  a  Comet. 

round  of  the  vessel,  looking  and  hallooing  The  Judge  remarked,  that  this  witness 
himaclf ;  but  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  bad  liehaved  like  a  British  seaman,  always 
any  thing,  and  is  sure  he  stopped  ten  ready  to  save  his  country  and  assist  the 
minutes.  On  setting  on  the  engine  again,  distressed.  (Applause  in  Court,  which 
he  steered  for  Greenock  ;  the  passengers  the  Judge  checked.) 
then  entreating  him  to  save  their  lives,  James  Ross  is  a  pilot  on  thd  Clyde,  and 
by  running  the  vessel  on  shore.  Had  has  been  a  river  pilot  there  for  about 
about  fiftren  {lassengers  on  hoard  the  nineteen  years.  Some  steam-boats  have 
Ayr,  and  nine  of  a  crew.  The  engine  lights  at  night,  and  some  none.  It  is  by 
might  be  on  about  fifteen  seconds  after  no  means  the  custom  to  have  lights  be- 
the  collision— an  odd  time  !’*  said  the  low  Greenock  on  a  clear  night. 

Lord  Advocate) — before  he  ordered  it  to  The  Rev.  Norman  .McLeod,  roinisttr 
be  stopped.  It  was  tw'o  minutes  before  of  Campsie,  Hugh  McLean,  Es<|  of  Coll, 
the  steam  was  put  on,  and  not  more  than  and  Archibald  M^Kechern,  Preses  of  the 
three  minutes  more  might  have  elapsed  be-  Highlaiider  Steam- Boat  Company,  bore 
fore  it  was  stopped  the  second  time,  when  testimony  to  the  pannel,  Mamies,  being 
it  came  to  the  sfiot  where  the  Comet  was  an  attentive,  sober,  and  steady  master, 
suppooed  to  have  gone  down.  It  was  so  The  Lord  Advocate,  in  a  long  speech,  no- 
dark,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  a  person  ticed  to  the  Jury  the  importance  of  the 
in  the  water  above  two  or  three  yards  off.  case,  and  the  necessity  for  bringing  it 
The  stars  were  out  and  the  moon  was  forward ;  he  commented  with  much  se- 
down;  but  the  high  land  threw  a  shade  on  verity  u|ioii  the  conduct  of  thoae  on  board 
the  water.  The  land  could  he  seen,  but  not  the  Ayr,  after  the  accident :  “but  bow- 
mn  c^yect  on  iu  Was  about  a  quarter  of  ever  reprehensible,**  his  Lordship  obser- 
a  mile  fi^  the  shore.  He  might  have  veti,  “  their  conduct  might  be  considcr- 
duected  the  vessel  to  sail  about  the  spot ;  cd,  it  was  a  species  of  inhumanity  to 
but,  in  so  dcMng,  they  might  have  gone  which  no  punishment  could  be  extend- 
over  some  of  the  persons  in  the  ualcr.  ed.** 
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The  Judge  Admiral  summed  up  tlie 
evidence  at  great  length,  repix)batiug  in 
strtmg  language  the  conduct  ot’  the  Ayr.* 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  an  example 
being  made,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
similar  accidents,  through  carelessness. 
With  res|)ect  to  the  pilot,  (M‘Bride,)  he 
did  not  see  any  grounds  for  finding  him 
Iluilty.  That  individual  was  bound  to 
ol»ey  orders,  and  he  had  done  so. 

'I'he  Jury  were  enclosed  at  four  o'clock 
on  'I'hursday  morning,  and  directed  to 
return  their  verdict  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ;  the  |Kmnels,  in  the  meantime, 
being  sent  to  jail. 

— The  Court  met  at  two  o’clock, 
when  the  Jury,  by  their  Chancellor,  Mr 
Wauchop,  returned  a  verdict,  unanimous¬ 
ly  liiiding  the  liliel  Proven  against  Dun¬ 
can  M-Innes:  but,  in  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  wel^as 
his  good  character,  recommended  him  to 
the  leniency  of  the  Court ;  and  w’ith  re- 
s])ect  to  M‘Bride,  find  him  Not  Guilty. 

On  discharging  the  Jury,  and  thanking 
them  for  their  attention,  the  Judge  ob¬ 
served,  that  their  verdict  was  exactly  in 
unisun  with  his  own  opinion. 

The  Lord  Advocate  then  moved  the 
sentence  of  the  Court. 

Mr  Cockburn  said,  that  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  trial  be  had  made  certain  ob¬ 
jections  of  a  legal  nature.  He  now  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  his  duty  to  state,  that, 
founding  on  these  objections,  he  intended 
to  Exercise  the  right  of  appeal,  and  bring 
the  case  before  a  Superior  Court.  He 
therefore  put  it  to  the  learned  Judge, 
whether,  in  these  circumstances,  he  ought 
now  to  pais  sentence,  or  delay  till  the 
fate  of  an  ap[)eal  can  be  decided. 

The  Judge  Admiral,  in  reference  to 
w'hat  had  fallen  from  the  counsel  for  the 
iwnnels,  had  only  to  observe,  that  so  far 
from  not  wishing  the  case  to  be  brought 
under  review  in  a  Su{>erior  Court,  no- 
thing, would  be  more  gratifying  to  his 
feelings.  But  that  could  only  be  done  by 
susp-nsion ;  it  was  therefore  essential 
that  sentence  should  be  pronounced,  and 
the  whole  proceeding  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion.  The  Learned  Judge  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  jwss  sentence  upon  M‘Innes, 
ordaining  him  to  be  iminrisoned  in  the 
Jail  of  Greenock  for  three  calendar 
months.  He  trusted  that  the  cause  and 
result  of  that  day's  conviction  would  be 
a  warning  to  all  masters  and  owners  of 
*>team-boats,  to  induce  them  to  take  every 
step  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  occur- 
*^ce  of  similar  misfortunes.  He  also 
’[^id  a  few  words  to  the  pilot,  M* Bride, 
in  dtsmiviing  him  from  the  bar. 

29.-^^ Bill  of  Su*pfttsion  for  Duncan 
Jf*/«/i«._Thursduy  ihc  Court  of  Jui- 
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ticiary  met  soon  after  nine  uVloek,  ur.d 
this  case  having  been  called. 

The  l,ord  Advocate  stated,  that  ho  was 
ulK)ut  to  save  the  Court  some  trouble,  by 
at  once  acknowledging  that  he  did  consi¬ 
der  the  proceedings  in  this  case  liable  to  an 
objection  of  a  technical  nature,  as  touch¬ 
ing  the  mode  of  making  up  the  Hecord, 
which  would  render  it,  in  his  opinion,  not 
fitting  for  the  public  prosecutor  to  insist 
for  a  maintenance  of  the  sentence  agaiiu  t 
the  prisoner.  The  liliel  set  forth  in  the 
major  proposition  tw'o  crimes — the  one 
culpable  homicide — the  other  negligent 
steering  of  a  steam-boat,  by  which  lives 
were  lost.  Though  these  crimes  were 
nearly  of  the  same  nature,  yet  the  Pro¬ 
secutor  having  set  them  forth  as  separate 
crime-',  was  bound  to  hold  them  as  such  ; 

— and  the  indictment  .proceeded  to  say, 
not  that  the  pursuers  were  guilty  of  the 
said  crimes,  or  one  or  other  of  them,  but 
that  they  were  “  guilty  of  the  said  criwic, 
actors,  or  art  and  |)art  thus  leaving  it 
uncertain  which  of  the  two  crimes  so  set 
forth  the  Prosecutor  meant  to  charge 
them  w'ith.  The  exiierience  of  the  Court 
made  them  inclined  to  adopt  this  course, 
that  its  only  cfiect  would  be  to  relieve  the 
prisoner  of  a  part  of  the  confinement  to 
w'hich  he  had  been  sentenced ;  and  con¬ 
sidering  what  this  individual  had  person¬ 
ally  suffered,  from  the  danger  to  which 
his  life  had  been  exposed,  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  which  he  bad  been 
guilty,  and  the  feelings  which  he  must 
ever  experience  from  the  loss  of  the  valu¬ 
able  lives  which  occurred  on  that  occasion, 
IHThaps  there  was  not  much  reason  to  re¬ 
gret  that  he  did  not  suffer  a  longer  im¬ 
prisonment.  With  respect,  however,  to 
the  two  great  objects  of  the  trial— the  one 
the  laying  before  the  public  the  whole 
circumstances  connected  with  that  me¬ 
lancholy  catastrophe,  and  showing  dis¬ 
tinctly  where  the  blame  lay— the  other, 
the  fixing  the  law,  and  certifying  to  per¬ 
sons  concerned  in  the  management  of 
steam- boots,  that  those  guilty  of  negli¬ 
gence  w'ould  suff'er  punishmerits  at  the 
bar  of  a  criminal  court,  these  would  stand 
untouched  by  the  present  proceeding,  and 
would  have  the  same  salutary  effects  to 
the  couiilry,  as  if  this  prisoner  bad  re¬ 
mained  in  jail  for  the  whole  |)eriod  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  eentence  against  him.  His 
Lordship  then  desired  to  be  understood 
os  in  r«oways  admitting  the  validity  ol 
certain  objections  brought  forw'ard  by 
the  prisoner  unconnected  with  the  making 
up  of  the  rccoid. 

Mr  Cockburn  then  rose,  and  observed, 
that  as,  from  the  course  adopted  by  the 
l^rd  Advocate,  there  was  now  no  case 
before  the  Court,  it  was  therdbre  unncccs- 
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surv  to  go  into  the  merit:*  of  il>c  case.  As  returned,  and  found  her  father  lying  dead 
to  the  ix>ints  his  Lordship  had  i>ot  deem-  on  the  fliwr ;  she  called  to  the  neighbours 
ed  it  neccssarv  to  refer  tts  he  (Mr  (’ock-  on  seeing  this^  and  immediately  fainted, 
burn)  was  afraid  there  were  grouikLs  for  The  deceased  was  seventy-eight  years  of 
a  gwit  deal  m(»re  being  said  than  either  age,  and  had  had  six  attacks  of  palsy  ;  he 
the  I^rd  Advocate  or  the  Court  antici-  wjis  lx)vvcd  down  in  the  lx)dy,  and  said  to 
p«to«l ;  but  there  was  now  no  occasion  to  be  subject  to  violent  fits  of  |Kission,  which, 
go  into  that  part  of  the  case  either.  The  in  the  opinion  i>f  the  medical  men.  (whose 
learned  gentleman  warmly  acknowledged  tustiinony  on  some  poinU  was  very  con- 
the  fairness  and  liberality  tlrat  had  din-  tradictory,)  was  sufficient  to  cause  sudden 
tinguishetl  the  conduct  of  his  lordship,  death,  and  even  any  degree  of  violence  or 
which,  he  observed,  had  continued  from  exertion  in  the  frail  state  of  his  body 
the  commencement  of  the  case  down  to  might  have  had  the  same  effect, 
the  present  mcjment.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  charged  the 

Lord  Gillies  and  the  Lord  Justice  Jury,  who,  after  retiring  for  about  twenty 
Clerk  highly  approved  of  the  candid  minutes,  returned  with  a  written  verdict, 
course  now  adopted  by  the  Lord  Advo-  ftixiing,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  pri. 
laie.  soiver  Guilty  of  culpable  homicide,  lie 

1'he  following  judgment  was  tlicn  read  was  then  sentetveed  lo  transportation  to 
by  the  Clerk  of  Court : —  Bermuda  for  life. 

*  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  Lords  The  crisis  in  the  money-market  in 
Commissioners  of  Justiciary,  having  con-  Lotxlon,  during  the  present  month,  is 
sidered  the  foregoing  bill  of  suspension  dreadful  beyond  coiiception;  and  Houses 
and  liberation,  and  what  is  above  repre-  of  the  most  unf^uestioned  credit  Iwve  been 
sented  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  forced  lo  yield  to  the  storm.  In  addition 
the  record  was  made  .up,  in  respect  that  to  Wentworth  &  Co.,  in  lire  short  interval 
the  Lord  Advocate  does  not  insist  in  between  SaUuday  and  Wednesday,  the 
maintaining  the  sentence  of  the  Judge  Houses  of  Messrs  Williams  &  Co.,  Sir 
Admiral,  sus^icnd  the  sentence  complain*  Claude  Scott  &Co.,  Messrs  Pole,  Thorn- 
cd  of  niinplicilrr^  and  grant  u*arFant  to,  ton,  tSc  Co.,  Messrs  Kveret,  Walker,  & 
.ind  ordtiin  tire  Magistrates  of  Kdinhurgh,  Co-,  Messrs  Sikes,  Snaith,  &  Co.,  have 
and  kee|)ers  of  their  tolbootb,  lo  set  the  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  their  jwy- 
said  Duncsin  hPInnes  at  lilrerty.  inents.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 

David  Kennaway  w*as  then  placed  to  England  raised  their  rate  of  interest  on 
the  l>ar,  charged  with  tlie  murder  of  his  hills  discounted  from  Jbnr  to^vc  percent, 
father,  John  Kennaway,  by  striking  him  “  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  money,’*  says 
with  a  pair  of  tong.s  in  the  Old  Cross  a  Morning  Paper,  “  is  not  to  be  parallel- 
Kevs  Close,  in  Dalkeith,  on  the  lOlh  of  ed  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
July,  to  which  he  pleaded  Nut  Guilty,  merchants  on  the  Exchange,  who  declare 
Evidence  was  then  k*d  in  support  of  that  the  menaoral)Ie  e]x>cb.s  of  1797  and 
the  charge,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  1815  bear  no  re.sembiance  to  this.”  At 
on  the  night  of  Sunday  the  lOtli  July,  Leeds  Mancbe-ter,  York,  and  other 
about  seven  o'clook,  the  prisoner  bad  towns  in  the  north,  several  slopjiages 
gone  to  the  house  of  Uobert  Ker,  labourer  have  also  taken  place  ;  the  |i«nic  is  gene- 
in  Dalkeith,  (his  sister’s  husband,)  where  ral ;  and  the  emliarrassment  is  so  much 
his  father  lhei»  lived  ;  the  old  man  was  the  greater,  as  the  circulation  consists  aU 
silting  at  a  window,  reading  his  bildc.  most  entirely  of  local  notes,  which  nol)ody 
The  pristincr  having  liecii  then  in  a  state  will  take.  In  the  Stock  Exchange,  Lon- 
of  intoxication,  which  he  described  in  his  don,  so  great  has  been  the  pressure,  that 
declaration  as  throe  I wrts  drunk,  be  quar-  the  difference  in  price  between  money 
relied  with  his  sister,  the  father  ordered  stock,  and  stock  for  account,  was  at  the 
him  out  of  the  house,  and  motioned  to  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  month ;  in  other 
his  daughter  also  ti»  go  ouU  supposing  she  words,  )iarties  were  (laying  at  the  rale  of 
idlegod.hc  would  follow;  at  the  same  60  i>er  cent,  per  annum  for  money!  A 
time,  the  old  man  took  up  the  tongs  from  meeting  of  merchants  and  bankers  was 
the  fir^ide  as  if  to  strike  the  prisoner,  held  at  the  Mansion-House,  at  which  re- 
M  ho,  it  af>(ieared,  had  wrested  them  from  solutions  were  (lusscd  with  a  view  to  cabn 
him,  and  Mrs  Kerr,  his  sister,  the  agitation  in  the  money-market.  A 

nod  stnirk  her  with  them  at  the  head  of  corres})ondeiit  in  one  *if  ,lhc  Edinburgh 
the  stair.  J'he  (irisoner  then  returned  (laiicrs  writes  that  the  etfect  produced  was 
into  the  house,  when  a  cry  was  heard  verj'  incon«tlerable.  St^^veral  of  the  bank- 
from  the  old  man,  and  a  noise  in  the  ing-houscs  \vbich  have  stopped  posses 
liou!»e  t>clow,  as  if  that  of  dragging  him  such  an  amount  of  projierty*'  that  their 
nioog  the  floor.  In  about  seven  minutes  failure  is  aliributed  entirely  to  the  sud- 
»Ulcr  haling  left  the  house,  Ihc  daughter  dconcss  of  the  run  u(ton  them,  and  link 
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doubt  is  entertained  that  they  will  resume 
jiavment  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Among 
ilie  trading  classes  there  have  been  some 
failures,  but  not  nearly  to  such  an  extent 
as  among  the  bankers. 

In  our  own  city  it  is  consolatory  to  re¬ 
flect  that  not  the  smallest  alarm  exists. 
It  it  true,  however,  that  the  banks  have 
in  some  degree  restricted  their  discounts  *: 
but  this  may  be  considered  purely  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  suggested  by  the 
convulsed  stale  of  the  money-market  in 
London.  In  part,  also,  it  may  jwhaps 
have  arisen  from  the  anxiety  of  the  banks 
to  take  advantage  of  the  depressed  state 
of  the  funds,  by  making  purchases.  The 
Fife  Dank,  it  apjK*ars,  as  to  which  there 
has  been  some  talk,  has  merely  been  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  winding  up  its  af¬ 
fairs,  and  is  perfectly  competent  to  meet 
all  demands  U|X)n  it. 

AdtilUruVion  of  Confections. — Every 
si>ccies  of  confection  sold  is  more  or  less 
adulicraled,  and  often  with  very  perni¬ 
cious  ingredients.  The  common  carro- 
ways  are  adulterated  with  the  cheai»esl 
American  flour  that  can  be  Iwught,  and 
this  varies  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  part  of  the  country  they 
arc  intended  to  I)c  sent  to.  Common 
peppermint  lozenges  are  adulterated  with 
flour,  plaster  of  Paris,  Derbyshire  spar, 
starcli,  arrow’-root,  &c.  &c.  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  of  pure 
sugar  and  gum.  The  best  way  to  test 
confections  is  to  put  a  portion  of  them 
into  a  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  till  cold  ;  the  confections  will 
then  be  dissolved,  and  the  adulterated 
composition  will  fall  to  the  l)oltom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  exj^eriment  is  tried. 
— (ilax^ow  Mechanics'*  Maff, 

A  few  days  ago,  the  workmen  employ¬ 
ed  at  Colonel  Cunningham's  house.  New. 
ton,  about  tw'o  miles  west  from  Perth, 
turned  up,  in  digging,  several  skeletons. 
One  of  them  was  deposited  in  what  seem- 
C'd  to  have  been  a  rude  stone  coffin,  with¬ 
in  which  w'us  found  a  coin,  very  much 
decayed,  of  Tiberius  the  Roman  Emjieror. 

A  Dr  Sieber,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Literary  Gazette, .  describes  an  en¬ 
graved  stone  or  glass  paste  of  small  size 
found  in  Trinidad,  from  xrhich,  and  from 
some  earthen  urns  containing  ^nes,  and 
adorned  with  rude  sculpture,  he  concludes 
that  an  ancient  Greek  colony  had  been 
^tablished  in  that  island.  From  this  he 
infers  that  America  was  olwcurely  known 
to  the  Greeks,  and  was  their  Atlantis.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  basis  is  far  too 
small  to  support  the  superstructure.  The 
engraved  gem,  which  is  only  fuur-flfths 
^f  an  inch  in  length,  might  go  there  in  a 
^>rnarh  or  other  trinket,  or  in  the  desk  of 


some  virtuoso  settler  from  modern  Eu* 
roiK!.  The  urns  arc  n(»t  of  a  description 
to  prove  that  tlwy  might  not  be  the  work 
of  Indian  artists. 

Steam  Voifage  to  Intlin.’^Wc  find, 
from  a  letter  of  Captain  Johnston V,  that 
his  voyage  from  Falmouth  to  the  CajH: 
occupied  57  days,  lie  used  the  steam 
'15  days,  stop{)cd  at  St.  Thomas's  3  days, 
and  worked  by  sails  19  days.  Instead  of 
standing  to  the  westward  within  the 
Tropics  as  the  sailing  vessels  do,  he  kept 
pretty  near  the  African  coast,  following 
its  great  iKnd  to  the  eaj-tward.  St.  3'ho- 
mas's,  at  w'hich  he  stopped,  is  under  the 
equator,  and  within  100  miles  of  the 
Continent.  The  engine  consumes  about 
8  chaldrons  of  coals  jkt  day.  The  coals 
taken  with  him  from  England  scr\’ed  the 
whole  voyage,  but  he  reckons  that,  in 
cons«iuence  of  the  necessity  of  economis¬ 
ing*  them,  he  lost  20  days,  and  he  invites 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  to  send  50  chal¬ 
drons  to  Madeira,  and  50  to  St.  Helena. 
As  he  had  still  two  days'  coals  when  I>e 
reached  the  Ca|)e,  and  steamed  35  days, 
the  fact  that  a  steam-ship  sailing  at  8 
miles  an  hour  in  calm  weather,  can  be  so 
constructed  as  to  artbrd  t^owagc  for  37 
days'  fuel,  is  of  some  imirortancc.  The 
greatest  distance  made  in  u  day  fry  the 
suits  was  Ido  miles;  by  steam,  1G9,  or 
7  miles  |)cr  hour.  The  distance,  reck¬ 
oning  from  Falmouth,  and  following  the 
line  of  the  African  coast,  being  7500 
miles,  the  vessel  must  have  made  131 
miles  a-day  on  an  average.  But  500 
miles  would  have  been  saved  by  striking 
right' across  from  Cape  Uoxo  to  the  Caiie. 
The  voyage  from  the  Cape  to  Calcutta  is 
6800  miles,  and,  at  the  same  rate  of  sail¬ 
ing,  should  be  accomplished  in  52  days. 
Hence,  as  Captain  Johnston  was  to  leave 
the  Cai^e  on  the  18th  of  October,  he 
should  have  reached  Calcutta  on  the  0th 
of  Dcceml)er,  and,  including  the  five  days 
spent  at  the  Cape,  the  whole  voyage 
would  have  occupied  114  days.  But  by 
placing  depots  of  fuel  at  Madeira,  St. 
Helena,  the  Cape,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
Columbo  in  Ceylon,  w’hich  divide  the 
distance  very  commodiously,  the  steam- 
pou*er  might  be  kept  going  without  in¬ 
termission,  and  the  time  .probably  re¬ 
duced  to  84  days,  or  12  weeks.  This  is 
about  two-tliirds  of  the  time  taken  by 
railing  vessels ;  for  the  usual  length  of  a 
voyage  between  England  and  Calcutta  is, 
we  believe,  about  17  or  18  weeks.  But 
were  the  isthmus  ef  Suez  cut,  the  distance 
from  England  to  Calcutta  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  8,600  miles ;  and  as  the  inter, 
mediate  stages  would  be  much  shorter, 
a  higher  steam-power  might  be  employ¬ 
ed,  and  the  voyage  might  undoubtwlly 
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iKi  shortened  to  36  or  40  days.  To  Bom-  were  satisfied  the  late  Earl  of  Fife  did  not 
iMiy  the  distance  would  be  only  7100  acknowledge  his  subscription  to  George 
miles,  and  the  voyage  would  not  occupy  Wilson,  one  of  the  instrumentary  witness, 
more  than  30  or  33  days.  Upon  the  es,— it  being  admitted  that  he  did  not  see 
whole,  though  we  do  not  think  much  is  the  Earl  sign,  they  must  find  that  these 
to  be  gained  by  employing  steam-vessels,  were  not  the  deeds  of  the  late  Earl  of  Fife, 
while  the  present  route  to  India  is  fol-  The  defenders  also  excepted  to  another 
lowed,  it  cannot  be  denie^g^  that  the  voy-  point  of  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  s 
age  of  the  Enterprise  has  enlarged  our  charge,  where  he  told  the  jury  that  it  was 
ideas  of  the  capabilities  of  stcam-naviga-  his  opinion  the  acknowledgment  must 
lion.  We  have  sanguine  ex|rectations  of  be  clear  and  explicit,  and  that  he  had  not 
seeing,  by-and-hv,  a  regular  intercourse  found  any  case  to  w'hich  a  virtual  acknow- 
established  by  these  vessels  between  Bri-  ledgment  or  equipollent  had  been  sus. 
tain  and  all  the  maritime  countries  not  tained.”  The  Judges  were  also  unani. 
very  remote,  namely,  Russia,  Sweden,  mous  in  refusing  this  Bill ;  upon  a  fair 
luly,  Greece,  Egypt,  the  United  States,  consideration  of  the  whole  charge,  it  must 
the  West  Indies,  Colombia,  and  Brazil,  be  considered  correct.  Any  opinion  in 
The  following  is  Captain  Johnston’s  ac-  regard  to  virtual  acknowledgment  was 
count  of  the  Enterprise's  rate  of  sailing,  merely  obiter  dictum,  and  not  intended  as 
“  The  speed  of  the  vessel,  unaided  by  a  direction  to  the  jury.  The  fact  of  ac. 
sails,  is  about  eight  and  a  half  to  nine  knowledgment  had  been  left  oi>cn  for 
knots  in  calm  and  smooth  water;  with  their  consideration  in  the  concluding  part 
a  moderate  breeze  against  her,  seven  of  the  passage  objected  to,  where  it  is 
knots;  against  a  strong  gale  and  oppos-  said  “  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry 
ing  high  sea,  four  knots  per  hour  ;  in  the  doctrine  so  far  in  this  case,  as,  accord¬ 
sailing  by  the  w’ind  without  steam,  and  a  ing  to  the  evidence  of  the  two  witncssc^, 
smart  breeze,  six  knots ;  with  a  top-gal-  if  they,  the  jury,  l)elieved  either  of  then), 
lant  breeze,  seven  ;  with  a  wind  free,  it  did  not  ap;^ar  that  there  was  any  ac- 
cight  to  nine.  We  have  never  had  a  knowledgment  either  express  or  virtual.” 
fresh  gale  in  our  favour  ;  she  w’ould  with  Both  Bills  of  exceptions  were  accord- 
it  certainly  go  eleven  knots.”  i^I?ly  refused,  and  the  Earl  of  Fife  found 

Final  Decision  of  the  Fife  Cause. — Our  entitled  to  the  expenses  of  this  discussion, 
readers  w  ill  recollect,  that  in  this  cause.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  is  therefore  final, 
upon  the  9th  of  March  last,  a  verdict  w'as  that  the  deed  of  entail  of  Oclolier  1808, 
returned  in  the  Jury  Court,  finding  that  and  the  trust'deed  by  which  the  noble 
the  instruments  of  trust,  disposition,  and  Earl  has  been  hitherto  excluded  from  a 
deed  of  entail,  of  date  the  8th  of  October  large  portion  of  his  Estates,  are  not  the 
180S,  were  not  the  deeds  of  the  late  Lord  deeds  of  the  late  Earl  of  Fife. 

Fife.  This  verdict  proceeded  upon  the  West  Lothian  Coal  Field. — We  arc 
charge  given  from  the  Bench,  that  if  it  happy  to  find  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
was  satisfactorily  proved  that  one  of  the  is  likely  to  have  great  additional  field  of 
instrumentary  witnesses  did  neither  see  coal  brought  into  action,  by  means  of  the 
the  grantee  sign,  nor  hear  him  acknow-  Union  Canal,  and  the  projected  West 
ledge  his  subscriptions,  these  instruments  Lothian  rail-way.  The  Bcnhar  coal-field, 
were  not  the  deeds  of  Lord  Fife.  To  this  which  lies  in  the  Whitburn  district,  and 
charge  in  law,  the  defenders  excepted,  is  so  well  known  in  the  market  for  its 
and  a  hearing  in  {iresence  was  order^  by  superior  quality,  will  be  thus  brought 
the  Judges  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  into  the  Edinburgh  market  in  great  abun- 
Court  of  Session.  dance  ;  besides  which,  we  are  happy  to 

The  question  of  law  liaving  been  ably  find  that  Mr  Wm.  Hair,  one  of  the  best 
argued  on  both  sides  of  the  bar,  the  and  most  experienced  borers  in  Scotland, 
Judges  gave  their  opinions  upon  Thnrs-  is  boring  in  that  district,  under  the  dircc- 
It  was  held  unanimously,  tion  of  Mr  Bald,  and  has  already  found 
that  it  is  well  settled  in  our  law,  and  sup-  an  excellent  coal,  where  it  was  thought 
ported  by  our  best  authorities,  as  wrell  as  no  coal  existed,  and  there  is  every  reason- 
by  a  long  stfies  of  consistent  decisions,  able  hope  that  additional  seams  will  yet 
that  a  deed  is  null,  if  the  witnesses,  or  be  found.  Mr  Hair  is  one  of  the  very  few 
one  of  them,  neither  see  the  grantee  sign,  master-borers  in  Scotland  who  has  a  com- 
m  hear  him  acknowledge  his  subscrip-  plete  set  of  boring  apparatus  of  his  own, 
tion.  And  that,  of  cooscqueiH»,  it  was  and  whose  accuracy  and  judgment  have 
a  right  direction  to  the  jurv ,  that  if  they  been  proved  aiul  may  be  relied  on. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


1  F.  Gds.  Brevet  Col.  I»rd  Saltoun,  Maj.  by 
purch.  vice  Jonet,  ret  17  Nov.  18>.'> 
Lieut  and  Capt  Clarke,  Capt  and 
Lieut  (’ol.  do. 

Ensign  and  Lieut  Jolinitone,  Lieut 
and  Capt.  do. 

Ensign  Jodrell,  from  C2  F.  Ensign  anil 
i.ieut  do. 

Capt.  Vernon,  Adi.  vice  Clarke  do. 

1  F.  Capt  Macdougall,  from  1  Vet  Bn. 

Capt  H  April 

Lieut  Sargent,  from  1  Vet  Dn.  Lieut. 

do. 

Ensign  Maepherson,  do.  by  purch.  vice 
Dixon,  prom.  5  Nov. 

11.  M.  Dalrymple,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Kerr,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
.Matthias^  prom.  19  do. 

C.  Ford,  Ensign  tlo. 

'  Ensign  and  Adj.  Richardson,  Rank  of 
Lieut  .>  do. 

Ideut  Rawstome,  from  1  Vet  Bn. 

Lieut.  8  April 

Lieut  Fleming,  from  do.  do.  do. 
Assist  iiurg.  liamilton,  from  .*>9  F. 

Jj^urg.  '  'JO  Oct. 

Lieut  Pilkington,  from  .'  Vet  Bn. 

Lieut  vice  Uowlby,  90  F.  K  .April 

Ensign  Eyre,  from*.!  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

by  purch.  vice  Stuart,  prom.  5  Nov. 
W.  Curteis,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Ogilvie,  from  28  F.  Lieut,  by 
purch.  vice  I.cnnox,  prom.  27  <Vt. 

Brevet  Maj.  Lyster,  from  3  Vet.  Bn. 

(’apt  '  8  .April 

J.  Howard,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  De- 
shon,  .33  F.  12  Nov. 

Ensign  Browne,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  En¬ 
sign  7  April 

Ensign  Thomas,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Dayrell,  prom.  lU  Nov. 

G.  Wright  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Maxwell,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  En¬ 
sign  7  April 

Ensign  Russell,  from  do.  da  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  GiflFhey,  Assist  Surg.  vice 
Evers,  86  F.  10  Nov. 

Lieut  M'Grath,  iiom  2  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

8  April 

Ensign  Crokcr,  from  da  Ensign  7  do. 
Hosp.  Aaabt  Tigha  Assist.  Surg. 

2C  Oct 

'  —  Drysdale,  do.  vice  Alex¬ 
ander,  res.  10  No%'. 

Ensign  Hon.  F.  Forbes,  from  81  F. 
Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Frazer,  prom. 

5  da 

Hasp.  Assist  Frazer.  Assist.  Surg.  vice 
Martindale,  prom.  10  do. 

Fnsign  Peel,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Mac- 
pberson,  91  F.  20  Oct. 

Ensign  Dwyer,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Kitsign 

7  Aj^l 

Ensign  Forbes,  do.  by  pureli.  20  (k't . 
Capt.  Dobbin,  Maj.  vice  Linn,  dead 

3  Nov, 

Lieut  Hamilton,  Capt  da 

Ensign  Robinson,  Lirat  do. 

W.  Bernard,  Ensign  17  do. 

Lieut  Boyle,  from  h.  p.  27  F.  l*>y-' 
mast  vice  Creser,  h.  p.  do. 

Campbell,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 
‘  'Ihotnas,  prom.  27  do. 

Lient  Peddle,  Capt  da 

2d  Lieut  Beet  Irt  Lieut  da 

'  Gent  Cadet,  A.  Webber,  from  R.  Mil. 
CoU.  2d  Ueut  dr. 

D.  R.  Smith,  Rastgn  *  *  3  do. 

Cmt  Harrison,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 


I.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Nov.  H.  The  Relief  Congregation  in  Cup.ir 
Angus,  gave  an  unanimous  call  to  .Mr  David  Rcs- 
ton,  to  DC  Assistant  and  Successor  to  the  Rev. 

William  Dunn. 

Dec.  t.  The  King  has  presented  the  Rev.  W  m. 

Findlsy  to  the  l  hurdi  and  l*arish  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward. 

—  The  King  has  also  presented  the  Rev.  Alcx- 
der  M'ivcr  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Sleate. 

—  The  King  has  also  preseiitetl  Mr  John  Spence 
tn  be  Assistant  and  Successor  to  his  father,  the 
Itev.  David  Spence,  Minister  of  Kinnaird. 

la  The  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  M.D.  admitted  to 
the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in  St.  Mary’s 
Colk^e,  St  Andrew'^ 

LA.  I'he  Rev.  Mr  Menzies,  of  SL  Andrew’s, 
chosen  Minister  of  the  East  Parish  Church, 
(ireonock. 

—  I’he  Rev.  Archibald  Nisbet  unanimously 
elei*tcd  Assistant  and  Successor  to  the  Rev.  John  ^ 
M‘l.eo;l,  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  Cannon -Street, 
Glascow.  I  A 

21.  The  King  has  presented  the  Rev,  Charles 
Downie  to  the  ilhurch  and  Parish  of  Coiitine. 

‘Ja  The  Relief  Congregation  of  Bathgate  gave  « 
a  harmonious  call  to  Mr  George  Todd,  Preacher. 

II.  MILITARY. 

Brevet  Capt.  Hon.  F.  C.  Stanhope,  78  F.  Maj.  7 
iu  the  Army  27  March  182.» 

- Kains,  51  F.  da  17  Nov.  g 

2  Life  G.  Capt  Barton,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Vyse, 
prom.  19  Oct. 

Lieut.  M'Douall,  C^t.  da 

Comet  and  Sub-LieuL  Sir  W’.  Scott,  9 
Bt  Lieut.  da 

H.  L.  Bulwer,  Comet  and  Sub  Lieut  iq 

do. 

1  Dr.  Gds.  Capt  W’allacc,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Elton,  prom.  5  Nov.  jy 

Lieut  Reed,  Capt  do. 

4  Lieut  Stamer,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  yy 

Whichcote,  prom.  29  Get  y^ 

Lieut  Story,  from  96  F.  Lieut  by 
purch.  vice  Shore,  prom.  20  do.  yg 

7  Comet  Daniel,  Lieut  by  purch.  and 

Adj.  vice  Doyne,  prom.  19  Nov. 

— -  BuUer,  do.  vice  Pennefather, 

prom.  20  da 

Surg.  Blake,  from  3  F.  Surg.  vice  Rose, 
ret  15  Oct 

Lieut  Hunter,  from  h.  n.  Paymast  y7 
vice  Lawrence,  h.  p.  Ensign  5  Nov'. 

1  Dr.  Surg.  Jameson,  from  73  F.  Surg.  vice 

A  oung,  cancelled  22  Sept 

2  Mai.  Gr^,  Lieut  Col,  by  purch.  vice 

llankin,  ret  25  Oct  yg 

Brevet  Lieut.  CoL  Lord  W.  M.  HUl, 

Maj.  do. 

Lieut.  Fawcett,  Capt  da 

Comet  Hull,  Lieut  da 

3  Lieut  Slade,  Capt  by  purcli.  vice  yg 

Webb,  prom.  22  do. 

Comet  Phillips,  Lieut  da 

('.  W.  M.  Raiders,  Comet  10  Nov, 

0  Lieut  Gillieas,  from  94  F.  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  lil*QueRi,  prom.  ^  Oct  31 
Comet  Sheppard,  from  Cape  Corps 
(’av.  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Down, 
prom.  »  •  10  March 

9  F.  Willis,  Comet  by  purch.  vice  Rum- 
ley.  prom.  3  da 

i>  Cornet  Laurie,  Lieut  by  purdi.vice 

Bishop,  prom.  .  15  Oct 

T.  H.  Pearson,  Comet  by  purch.  vice  22 
^AsUcy.ret  14  March  35 

C.  A.  Lewis,  da  da  .  15  Oct 

*3  Comet  Cunoingbatne,  Lieut  vice  M‘- 
Kenzie,  dead  '  .4  June  1824. 

Serj.  Maj.  Mac  Mahon,  Riding  Master 
to  the  Cavalry  Depot  at  Maidstone,  24 
Comet  10  Nov.  1835. 

Lieut  Cureton,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Elll<«,  prom.  18  do. 
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Hon.  C.  Preston,  Fnsign  by  purch.  vice 
Itobinson  ly  Nov.  *823 

Ensign  Bretuuit.  I.icuU  by  purch.  vice 
M •Niven,  20  F.  2*0  Oct. 

J.  Guthrie,  Ensign  do. 

Ensifii  Freaiuc,  from  3  Vet.  Bn.  En¬ 
sign  7  April 

Ensign  Greene,  from  35  F.  Ensign  vice 
Ogilvie,  prom.  ‘-’7  Oct. 

Ilosp.  Assist.  O'Brien,  Assist  Surg.  \  icv 
Portelli,  eancelled  do. 

l.ieut.  M‘.\iven,  from  26  E.  Capt  by 
purch.  vice  Chambers,  prom.  29  do. 

l.ieut  Deedes,  do.  by  purdi.  vice  M*Ni- 
ven,  K.  19  Nov. 

Lieut  Wrigbt,  Ensign  vice  Battley, 
dead  17  do. 

J.  .1.  Burgoyno,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Markh;un,  ptoirr.  26  Oct 

l.ieut  O’NciU,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 
vice  Barrs,  prom.  9  .April 

Lieut.  Kiske,  Ensign  by  purch.  vUv 
Greene,  ‘2H  F.  .  27  Oct 

Lieut  VVliaimeU,  Capt.  vice  Suther¬ 
land,  tiead  >3  Nov. 

Lieut  llobcrtson,  from  Ceylon  Keg. 

Lieut.  '  17  do. 

Ensign  lluustoun,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Sweeny,  worn.  19  do. 

T.  Christinas,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Cumberland,  96  F.  20  do. 

It.  Burke,  Ensign  by  pureli.  vice  Rals¬ 
ton,  66  F.  29  Oct 

llosft.  Assist  Mair,  .Assist  ^urg.  vice 
Hamilton,  3  F.  10  Nov. 

Lieut.  Webb,  from  h.  p.  86  F.  Lieut 
vice  Spencer,  18  F.  20  Oct. 

Has|>.  Assist  Hattncll,  Assist  .*<urg. 

vice  Mustyn,  81  F.  do. 

Ensign  Childers,  Lieut  by  purcli.  vice 
Coissip,  prom.  12  Nov. 

Ens  gu  M^ra,  from  77  K.  Enugn  do. 
Ensign  Maetionald.  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Hogarth,  prom.  26  do. 

A.  Campbell,  Ensign  do. 

AV.  A.  Ward,  Ensign  by  piia-h.  vice 
C  pton ,  prom.  29  Oct . 

Lieut  Eateourt,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
^  Hopkins,  prom.  3  Nov. 

E^ign  Sir  R.  Fletcher,  Bt.  Lieut,  do. 
V\’.  Bell,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut.  O'Meara,  from  h.  .\fr.  Cor|is, 
I'aymast  vice  W  ebb,  h.  |>.  20  Oct. 

Hos|t.  Assist  Tower,  Assist  Surg.  >ice 
Campbell,  cancelled  10  Nov. 

Lieut.  Weston,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Brooke,  ret  21  Oct. 

Lieut  C.  F.  Sweeiiv.  from  3  A’et  Bn. 

Lieut  vice  Hay,  3l  F.  9  April 

Hos{).  .Assist.  Duncanton,  Assist  Surg. 

27  Oct 

Ellison.  Assist  Surg.  20  do. 


»)  F. 
62 


61 


63 


66 


Capt  Ross,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Keyt, 
prom.  5  Nov. 

Idinjt  Mathews,  Capt.  do. 

Ensign  Gordon,  Lieut.  do. 

C.  A.  Amey,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut.  Love,  Capt  vice  Hewett,  dead 

.  .. 

Lieut  Bcntham,  AdJ.  do. 

Lieut  Smart,  from  25  F.  Lieut,  vice 
Lore,  iirom.  5  Nov. 

Lieut  Caiyieuter,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
O'Grady,  uruiu.  *29  Oct. 

Ensign  Philipps,  Lieut  by  purefu 

J.  St  Clair  Doyle,  Ensign  *  do. 

Hob(>.  Assist  Connell,  Assist  Surg.  vice 
Maclean,  prom.  10  do. 

Morgan,  da  27  Oct 


70 


*«> 


80 


81 


83 


84 


KG 


87 


88 


89 


90 
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uisign  Cumberland,  Lieut  by  purch. 

Mackay,  ret  13  do. 

G. ‘Bowles,  Ensign  da 

Capt  Weknan,  from  I  Vet  Bn.  Capt 
.  8  April 

Ensign  Mann,  Lieut  by  {nirch.  vice 
.stevenmn,  iiram.  17  Nov. 

Brevet  Maj.  Hamilton,  from  I  Vet  Bn. 

Gapt  9  April 

Bre>  ct  Lieut  CoL  Galilfr.  Lieut  Col. 
_  .  '  '18  June 

Im*\ct  M:^  Im  Thum,  >l3j.  do. 
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l.ieut  Heslop,  Capt.  18  June  1S23 
Lieut  Hemsworth,  from  2  Vet  Bn. 

Lieut  7  April 

Ensign  Thompson,  from  h.  p.  Ensign, 
vice  Dely,  1  AV.  I.  R.  20  Oct 

F.  Lecky,  Ensign  by  puah.  vice  Jixl- 

rell,  Gren.  G&  17  Nov. 

Capt  Andrew  Dillon,  from  2  Vet  Bn. 

Capt  8  April 

Hosii.  Assist.  Thompson,  Assist  Surg. 

27  Oct 

Ensign  Draper,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Brown,  prom.  19  Nov. 

C.  S.  Barker,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut.  Hunt  Capt  by  purch.  vUx> 

Wood,  prom.  29  Oct 

Lieut  Kirwan,  Capt  by  purch.  via* 
Dunbar,  37  F.  do. 

Ensign  Ralston,  from  37  F.  Lieut,  du. 

P.  VV.  Hraiuiin,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Howard,  Coldst.  Gas.  22  do. 

Ensign  Reed,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Laing,  iirom.  19  Nov. 

Gent.  Cadet  C.  Trollope,  from  R.  Mil. 
ColL  Ensign  ilo. 

D.  T.  Barton,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Campbell,  prom.  29  Oct. 

Suig.  Clarke,  from  Cape  Corps,  .'surg. 

Mce  White,  h.  p.  29  do. 

Capt  Hall,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Middle- 
ton,  prom.  19  Nov. 

Ensign  Widdrington,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  AVigley,  prom.  26  <lo. 

Ensign  Kearaes,  from  2  Vet.  Bn.  En¬ 
sign  7  .April 

Assut  .Surg.  Graharoe,  from  31  F. 

S'jrg.  vice  James,  I  Dr.  22  .Sept 
Ensign  Porter,  from  1  W.  1.  It  Lieut. 

vice  Alarshall,  dead  20  Oct 

Hosp.  .As.sist  Munro,  Aski:^t  Surg.  do. 
Lieut  Corfieid,  Capt.  vice  Jeffery,  dead 

9  Nov. 

Lieut  Bucluin,  from  91  F.  Capt  via* 
Pigott,  dead  10  da 

C.  F.  B.  Jones,  Ensign  by  purch,  via* 
Magra,  41  F.  12^ 

Ensign  Dillon,  from  95  F.  Lieut  vice 
Cimeld  17  do. 

Capt  M'Niven,  from  29  F.  Capt.  via* 
Butler,  prom.  ^  19  ‘lu* 

Assist.  Surg.  Mostyu,  from  41  F.  Surg. 

vice  Cogan,  h.  p.  20  Oct. 

H.  S.  Jones,  Ensign  by  purch.  via* 
Hdipe,  prom.  27  do. 

Capt  Burgess,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Capt 

8  .April 

C.  Adair,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Forlx*}-, 
17  F.  5  Nov. 

Assist.  Surg.  Evers,  from  14  F.  Assist. 

Surg.  vice  Ewing,  cancelled  10  do. 

Ensign  Smith,  Lieut,  vice  Irvine,  dead 

do. 

C.  F.  Parkinson,  Ensign 
Ensign  Doyle,  Lieut,  by  purch.  ^vice 
Ship,  ret.  •>  do* 

R.  Dudley,  Ensign  10  da 

Lieut.  WcMillard,  Adj.  vice  Soutar,  res. 

Adj.  only  *20  Oct. 

Lieut  Butler,  from  1  A’et  Bn.  Lieut. 

vice  Blayney,  Rifle  Brig.  9  Apt^' 

Lieut  Stuart,  Capt  vice  Caimon,  kille«l 
in  action  8  March 

Lieut  Aplin,  Capt  vice  Hose,  da  9  do. 
Etiidgn  Olpherts,  Lieut  I* 

Ensign  Arrow,  Lieut  0 

E.  &  Allies,  Ensign  *  10  Nov. 

G.  S.  Layard,  Kruign  1 1 

Hosp.  Assist  Huthwaitc,  Assist 

Cap'.  Riven,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Cap*. 

•  8  April 

Lieut.  Maepherson,  from  18  F.  Capt 
by  purdi.  vice  Ridiardson,  ret. 

‘JO  Oct 

Ea4gn  Foskey,  Lieut  vice  Robeson, 
ilead  10  Se|*t. 

D.  Cahill,  Fnsign  10  Nov. 

Ensign  Williamson,  Lieut,  vice  Bu¬ 
chanan,  77  F.  17  da 

M.  Kane.  Ensign  o*'. 

Ensign  Crowe,  Lieut,  by  purch.  'ke 
M'Nich^,  prom.  19 

C.  Heibert,  Knsiou 


do. 


Appoint  me  nlHf  ProtnolionSj  SjC,  1  U) 

U naitached* 

To  he  Lieut,  Colonch  of  Infantry  by  pur^ 
chase. 

Major  EnglanJ,  from  i?.»  F.  'J9  Oct.  IS2.> 

Urevet  LieuL  Col.  Keyt,  from  61  F.  5  Nov. 
Major  Elton,  from  1  Dr.  Gils.  ilo. 

— - Middleton,  from  7-  F.  19  do. 

Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  I  homas,  from  21  F.  'Jii  do. 

To  he  Majors  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 

Capt.  I.evinge,  from  .59  F.  1 1  July  182.5 

- Chambers,  from  99  F.  29  Uet. 

— —  O’tirady,  from  .53  F.  do. 

- \Vhicheote,  from  4  Dr.  Gils.  do. 

— ——  Wood,  from  #15  F.  do. 

- Perceval,  from  Hide  Brig.  do. 

- Hopkins,  from  43  r.  >  .5  Nov. 

- Butler,  from  80  F.  19  do. 

- Ellis,  from  10  Dr.  12  do. 


Ensign  lloiie,  from  81  F.  Lieut,  by 
purch.  vice  Story,  6  Dr.  Gds.  27  Oct. 
Host).  Assist,  Smith,  AtsisL  Surg.  do. 


Lieut.  Hunter,  from  h.  u.  GO  F.  Lieut. 

17  Nov. 

99  Brevet  MaJ.  Johnston,  Maj.  by  purch. 

vice  Dodgin,  ret.  dtv 

Lieut.  Mair,  from  fil  F.  Capt.  17  do. 
IliflcBrig.  LieuL  Wooilfont,  CapL  by-  purch.  vice 
Perceval,  prom.  29  OcL 

9d  LieuL  Stewart,  Ist  LieuL  du 

J.  Ben  yon,  2d  LieuL  do. 

2d  LieuL  T.  .S.  Beckwith,  1st  LieuL  by 
purch.  vice  Byrne,  prom.  10  Nov. 
T.  H.  Maekinnon,  2d  Lieut.  do. 

LieuL  Norcott,  Adj.  -  do. 

1  W.  1.  IL  Ensign  Dely,  from  62  F.  F.nsign  vice 

Porter,  77  F.  22  OcL 

LieuL  Kent,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  Paymast.  j 
vice  Mackay,  h.  p.  .i  Nov. 

2  S.  J.  Hill.  Ensign  vice  Watson,  dead 

10  do. 

Ceylon  R.  LiruL  Pliolan,  from  h.  p.  44  F.  LieuL 
vice  Whitaker,  cancelled  2U  Oct. 

l^euL  Keogh,  from  h.  p.  44  F.  LieuL 

3  Nov. 

CtpcCo.  Assist.  Surg.  Parrott,  from  I*rov.  Bn. 

Surg.  vice  Clarke,  72  F.  20  tJet. 

Ensign  Brown,  from  74  F.  Cornet  by 
]>urch.  vice  Sheppard,  6  Dr.  10  Nov. 

Ordnance  Depart  me  u1.-~-lloyal  Artillery, 

2d  CapL  Foster,  from  h.  p.  2d  CapL  vice  Bowlby, 
It.  p.  13  Oct.  182o. 

2d  LicuL  Seveme,  1st  LieuL  vice  GraiiL  h.  p. 

21  do. 

Maj.  Sinclair,  LicuL  Col.  vice  Farrington,  rcL 

b  Nov, 

Brevet  Maj.  Roberts,  Maj.  do. 

2d  1  a]>L  hunt,  CapL  do. 

Jiievti  Maj.  Paterson,  Maj.  vice  Unett,  ret.  do. 
2d  t  apL  I  iiittenden,  ('apt.  do. 

- —  sltep{iHrd,  from  h.  jt.  2d  CapL  do. 

Jloyal  Kughiccrs. 

2d  LictiL  Trevelyan,  1st  L  euL  vice  Fyrc,  dead 

25  SepL  1823 

Staff, 

Maj.  Fit*  Hoy,  h.  p.  Dejt.  Adj.  Gen.  CajK!  of 
Gooil  Hope,  with  rank  of  LieuL  Col.  in  the 
Army,  vice  Blake,  res.  2U  OcL  1823 

Breiet  Maj.  Eliot,  68  F.  Major  of  Brigade,  l.,ower 
t  unait^  vice  .Shekleton,  dead  29  Sept 

Hospital  Staff, 

Surg.  \\,  Barry,  litqt.  of  Ilosp.  vice  Inglis,  dead 

10  Nov.  1825 

Surg.  1).  Barry,  from  h.  p.  Surg.  vice  Baillic, 
h.  p.  do. 

Ho‘p.  .Xssist.  Grant,  Auist.  .Surg.  vice  Millar, 
prom.  90  Oct. 

— — -  Campbell,  do.  vice  Kennedy,  res. 

23  tio. 

As.<!tiiL  Surg.  M'Andrew,  from  h.  p.  84  F.  AsaisL 
Surg.  vice  Hosp.  Assist,  l^eslie,  res.  10  Nov. 
(•arr^  Mate,  S.  'rayior,  AssisL  Surg.  vice  Brisbane, 
<  4  F.  dow 

C.  Bell,  Hosp.  Assist.  90  OcL 

Gibson,  do.  do. 

J.  Ewing,  do.  do. 

'» .  Lucas,  do.  3  Nov. 

A.  Callander,  do.  do. 

D.  Dumbrrek,  do.  do. 

M.  Bailhe,  do.  do. 

1  •  v\  illiams,  do.  do. 

J.  Macdonald,  do.  10  do. 

J- l  orrcst,  do.  do. 

M.Hyan,do.  -  dm 

1  •  Bcavan,  do.  do. 

(*.  J.  Hyde,  do.  du. 

Chaplains*  Department. 

Bev,  J.  Hudson,  A.M .  Chaplain  to  the  Forces 

23  Nov.  1825. 


To  be  Captains  of  Infantry  by  purehasc. 

LieuL  Small,  from  2.5  F.  29  Oct  182.5 

- Dtxon,  from  1  F.  5  Nov. 

— —  Fnnter,  from  17  F.  do. 

- Peitnefather,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.  do. 

'  Stuart,  front  6  F.  do. 

— —  Brown,  from  64  F.  19  do. 

- XVickham,  from  37  F.  12  do. 

— — —  Gossip,  from  41  F.  do. 

— —  Stewart,  from  30  F.  do. 

- Hogarth,  from  42  F.  do. 

— —  Chu  hester,  from  .59  F.  do. 

■  —  \\  igley,  from  73  F.  19  da 

- Doyne,  from  7  Dr.  Gds,  do. 

•  Niathtas,  from  1  F,  do. 

— —  l.amg,  from  70  F.  do. 

— —  Fjtstwood,  from  41  F.  do. 

— —  M'.Xicol,  from  93  F.  do. 

- Hon.  H.  M.  Upton,  from  1  Life  Gds.  do. 

- .svveny,  from  .54  F.  <*o. 

— —  I  hanibre,  front  7  F.  da 

— —  Dariocli,  from  24  F.  do 

- 'I'lmsun,  from  51  F.  do^ 


To  be  Lieutenants  of  Infantry  by  pur^ 
chute. 

Ensign  Hon.G.  Cjiton,  from  13  F.  29  DcL  182.5. 
Eii-igii  (  amplicli,  from  72  F.  do. 

Ensign  .Sturgeon,  from  24  E.  22  Nov. 

Ensign  NewUin,  from  8  E.  26  da 

Cornet  Alexander,  from  13  Dr.  do. 

To  be  Ensigns  by  purchase. 

Gent.  Cadet  Wilkie,  from  R.  Mil.  Cull 

29  Oct.  1825 

G.  W.  Tireman  26  Nov. 

Exchanges. 

BL  LicuL  Col.  Ilompesch,  from  23  F.  with  Major 
Chaiiibc'rs,  h.  |). 

Major  Brownlow’,  from  72  F.  with  .Major  Maberly, 
h.  |K 

CapL  Locke,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Marquis  of  Cannarthen,  h.  p. 

— —  Laiigrishe,  from  1  F.  Gds.  rec.  diflT.  with 
CapL  Fit*  Hoy,  h.  p. 

— Kortwright,  from  CotdsL  Gds.  with  Capt. 
l,urd  llothain,  h.  p. 

— —  ReiiUfUl,  from  23  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 
Fenwick,  h.  p. 

Murray,  from  26  F.  rec.  diff  witli  Capt. 
l*ratL  b.  n. 

- Peat,  fioin  92  F.  with  CapL  Pilkington, 

h.  p.  .'>9  F. 

— ~ — ('oxt'U,  from  Iliflj  Brig,  with  CapL  Fer¬ 
guson,  It.  p. 

LicuL  X'elverton,  from  6  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Browne,  It.  |>. 

— — -  Ramsden,  from  7  E.  with  Lieut.  Hon. 
C.  Blayney.  Rifle  Brig. 

—  - llohne,  from  6  F.  witlt  IJcuL  Allan,  h.  p. 

96  F. 

—  - .Stott,  from  C  F.  with  I.ieuL  Dnnn,  h.  p. 

25  F. 

— —  Radford,  fioni  15  F.  with  Lieut.  Ciiutoii, 
‘h.  p.  17  F. 


] 


120  Regnter. — ApjMnimcuis,  Vromotwns,  yan. 

Exchanges.  Appotnijnents  Cancelled* 

Lieut  Bootit,  from  19  K.  with  LieuL  Flctcfier,  Lieut.  Hoiu  C.  Berkeley,  h.  p.  Un«tt. 
tut  K.  Surgeou  V'oung,  1  Dr. 

- Douglas,  from  19  F.  rec.  diiT.  with  Lieut,  tturgeon  Graham,  lU  F. 

Graves,  h.  |t.  65  F.  Assist.  Surg.  Foote,  Vi  F . 

- Davies,  from  7i  F.  with  Lieut  Crips,  h.  ji.  ■  ■—  Ewii^,  86  F. 

18  F.  - PoiteHi,  28  F. 

- Bickerton,  from  JM  F.  rec.  cliff  with  Lieut  —  —  — — .  Leslie,  60  F. 

Gilliess,  h.  j».  - —  ■  Campbell,  45  F. 

- Keogh,  from  91  F.  with  Lieut  Coates,  — - —  ■»  Howell,  Med.  Staff 

h.  I*,  to  F.  llosp.  ^Vssist  \V.  11.  Crawford 

- Munbv,  ftom  2  W.  1. 11.  with  Lieut  Mor« 

gan,  h.  p.  37  F.  *  Deaths, 

El«w>^C  toko,  f.on,  1  F.  «ith  En»gn  ttatke,  ^  p 

“  *"■  *“'■  .•  or.  Norwich 

Resignations  and  Retirements*  f lewitt,  h.  p.  Poit.  &‘rv.  20  July 

,,  ,  ,  ,  ®  Lieut  Col.  Browne,  87  F.  tort  William,  Bengal 

( olonel  Jon«,  Gren.  Gds.  Major  Johnstone,  49  F.  Chatham  21  Nov. 

- ^‘5  ^***  ^uyh’»  K.C.B.  h.  p.  1_  Gn.  Bn.  Majt  r  Payne,  h.  ji.  29  Dr.  lt>  July 

T- — Miijor  U  alter  8i.t>tt,  h.  p.  26  F. 
l.ieut  CoL  J>ir^l .  1  Ca^kt.  Pigutt,  77  F.  8to«y  Hill,  Jamaica 

ixdgui.  JUl'.  CVpt  Lodders,  late  5  Line  Gcr.  Leg.  Durum,  Ha- 

- Hyvw,  h.  p.  Assist.  Quart  Mast  Gen.  *  1  IXt 

(  apt.  Gunn,  h.  p. 71  F.  1  JunelhJl 

Marines  ,  ^  short  h.  i».  Urad^aw’s  Conw  17  June  18'-'j 

- Stewa.t  h.  p.l  f.  CapU  \> allop.  It  |>.  7  Go.  Bn.  27Jaiul82l 

l  ane,  late  of  ^oyal  Marines  Lieut  Uuduuuui,  38  F.  on  passage  fioin  India 

-  Blaml,  h.  p.  107 1.  *  **  IXe. 

M.jorOX'wSr,:.'!*?'^  *  '  “"■  - *■  S  iS 

^IIZoLeiv'*h  *'*  *^^*  ^’  ‘  - Robeson,  91  F.  Jamaica 

cUrtt'Vl *Art  ^  *  - ttaplelon,  African  Col.  Con«»  , 

Richatdmn,  91  F.  - J'**'  ^  V-  .'ll  j '".5 

— —  Im  Thurn,  h.  p.  55  F.  _ “rui'  n  \  iv  lt>‘’o 

- Blair,  late  IBlLkGn.  Comp.  - )  'o  P*  m  t*  i  .  i  .n  tKU 

- Pigat  h.  p.  I'ort  tierv .  - f*  *  3  jiiL 

__  11  t.  - —  CioUy,  h.  iv  3  (  eylon  K.  .>  ^1*“ 


Medical  Department* 

Dr  Hazleton,  h.  p.  Inspector  7  .May 

Aisist  Surg.  O’Reilly,  Maff,  llythe  Barracks 

15  Nov. 

Assist  Surg.  Lekh,  34  F.  on  board  the  Inciiaiu 
1  iusitital  8hip,  near  Camp  KraykangikNig 

12  Marv!i 

lli*I».  Assist  Williamson,  Isle  de  Sobs,  .Africa 

23  July 

l!osp.  Ais'ist  l*attcrs(m,  Isle  de  Sots,  Afrit-a 

22  Auf. 
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4  8  6  6  I  37  40  44  46 

4  8  6  6  I  38  4;2  !  44  50 

4  8  6  6  !  58  42  ,  45  5U 


England  ^  Wales, 


1823. 

WhU 

Rye. 

llavlcy  Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Oatm., 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Dec.  10 

64  6 

45  11 

41  7  27  1 

46  1 

47  10 

17 

63  4 

46  5 

41  4  26  5 

45  6 

49  !> 

24 

62  9 

42  4 

39  10  23  8 

44  6 

47  8 

— 

31 

61  5 

42  9 

3S  0  25  1 

43  6 

49  7 

Nov,  12 _ Quarterly  Average  vhich  governs  Importation, 

H  heat,  64s.  4d.— Barley,  4ls.  2d.— Oats,  26s.  8d.— Ryc,|4is.  Id.— Beans,  45s.  Od 

-Pease,  48s.  lOd. 
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.MliTEOKOLOGICAL  TABLE 
Kcj)t  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Observatory^  ( 

.B.—Thc  Observations  are  made  twice  even’  day,  at  nine  o’clock  fc 
noon.— The  aecoiid  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  col 
Thermometer. 


iVtlHch. 


Attach. 


VNcatlier. 


Weather, 


I  Day  fair,  | 
e\en.  rain. 

I  Fair  furcit.  i 
jrain  even.  I 
iHeavy  show.! 
i  sleet-  , 

‘Fair,  but  [ 
jdull.  I 
jForen.  dull,  i 
,aftein.  fog.  ' 
Dull,  but  I 
fair. 

Morn,  frost, 
'day  si.  rain. 
'Frost,  morn, 
rain  night. 
{Dull,  mir, 

I  frost  night. 
Keen  frost, 
{show.  hail. 
.Keen  fu)st, 
[with  sunsh. 
iMorn.  frost, 
day  fresh. 
{Keen  frost, 
show.  snow. 
[Frost,  With 
show.  snow. 
{Keen  frost 
for  the  day. 


‘Day  frost,  [oec.!;^ 
Inight  snow.  ,  I  \ 

I  Rain  and  io(  V 

!sleet.  .1 

1  Day  frosty,  jgt  \ 

'snow  nighL  _  \  A 

'Frost  morn,  a.\  I  N 

day  fresh.  i  i  .A 

^Frosty.  '  21  {  ^ 

•Day  ’^ain,  1  •» 

h.  t(>g  aftem.  i  \  A 

Heavy  fog  o-t  (  > 

'for  day.  1  \  [A 

{Dull,  but  24.^1^ 

fair.  i  \  A 

1  Dull,  heavy  j  > 

iram  aftern.  '  \  A 

Heavy  fog  ofij  H 

jforday.  A 

i  Ditto,  ,  2"/  ^ 

jrain  night.  :  '  \  A 

I  Morn,  fog,  |  w»r  M 

{day  fair.  !  *  1  A 

Morn,  dull,  |  oqf 

'h.  rain  aftem  ,  *”  \ 

iThun.  light  |  (  1' 

jaftem.  sleet  i  \  ; 

Fair,  with  ,  •51  f  ^ 

sunshine.  \  / 

Heavy  show.  • 
sleet 

.\verage  of  rain,  1.858, 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

From  the  middle  of  Dccomlrcr  till  the  25th  of  that  month,  dark  and  moist  weather 
prevailed.  On  Christmas  day  a  frost  set  in,  which  continued  till  the  end  of  that 
month,  accompanied  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  snow.  Cold  sleet  ushered  in  the  new 
year,  and  showers  were  fretjuent  till  the  6th  ;  from  that  period  frost  has  been  severe 
on  swampy  soils,  the  mercury  often  falling,  in  course  of  the  night,  1 5°  or  20®  Fabrcin- 
heit ;  and  a  thin  sprinkling  of  snow  covers  all  the  high  grounds. 

The  navigation  of  the  rivers  i.s  completely  obstructed,  consequently  shipping  grain 
from  inland  districts  meets  with  a  temporary  obstruction.  Threshing  out  giain,  or 
driving  out  dung,  are  the  only  farming  ojxirations  now  going  forw'ard. 

From  experiencing  two  mild  winters  in  succession,  few  turnips  have  this  year  been 
stored  for  the  feeding-byre ;  the  bulbs  being  generally  so  small,  and  for  the  most 
part  frosted  to  the  centre,  they  consequently  must  be  less  nutritive.  Little  at  present 
can  be  said  of  the  appearance  of  wheat,  the  soil  in  general  being  comparatively  dry. 
The  plants,  in  the  meantime,  will  not  likely  suffer  severely.  The  danger  will  be 
greater  if  the  frost  continues  w’hen  the  day  lengthens,  and  when  the  sun’s  influence 
will  produce  a  partial  thaw  on  the  surface  throughout  the  dov. 

In  the  corn-markets  we  can  record  nothing  but  dull  sales  since  our  last ;  yesterday 
a  slight  advance  was  obtained  in  most  of  the  market-towns.  x 

The  new  Weights  and  Measures  cannot  be  yet  uniformly  acted  on,  as  in  some 
towns  the  Imperial  Standard  has  not  arrived,  jt  is  amusing  to  see  how’  our  agricul¬ 
tural  brethren  in  the  south  fret  themselves  about  the  adoption  of  what,  on  the  slightest 
consideration,  must  ap})ear  in  the  shape  of  a  public  benefit.  Their  sieves,  forsooth, 
are  too  little  for  filling  the  new'  Standard  bushel,  and  therefore  must  be  useless.  This 
would  be  a  grievous  loss,  were  they  not  allowed  to  fill  their  sieves  twice ;  but  against 
this  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  Act,  Well,  but  they  will  lose  the  additional  measure, 
as  it  will  not  be  recognised  in  the  price :  but  the  first  re|X)rt  from  Marklane,  after  the 
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F 
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Course  of  Exchange,  S^c. —  Prices  oj  Siocl  s.  1^3 

Course  of  Exchange,  London,  Jan.  17. - Amsterdam,  12  :  8.  Ditto  at  sight, 

12  :  J.  Botterdam,  12  :  9.  Antwerp,  12  :  9.  Hamburgh,  37  :  4.  Altona,  37  :  5. 
Tarii,  3  days  sight,  25  :  40.  Ditto,  25  ;  65.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  65.  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  155.  Pelersburgh,  9j{,  3  U.  Berlin,  7.  Vienna,  LJf- Jlo,,  10:17* 
Trieste,  10:17.  Madrid,  364*  Cadiz,  364.  Bilboa,  364*  Barcelona,  36.  Se¬ 

ville,  36|.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  484*  Genoa,  434.  V'enice,  00.  Buenos- 
Avres,  434*  Naples,  394*  Palermo,  i^jr  oz.  120.  Lisbon,  51.  Oporto,  51. 
Rio  .laneiro,  454*  Bahia,  48.  Dublin,  94— Cork,  f  r  cent. 

Pthrs  of  Bullion,  ^  oz _ Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  i,‘.Uu0ii0.  Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 

X'/iMllHCd _ New  Doubloons,  £.0ii0ii0.  New  Dollars,  Os.  Od.  Silver  in  bars, 

fciaiulard.  Os.  Od. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd's. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  9d.  a  20s. — Cork  or 

Dublin,  15s.  9d.  a  20s _ Belfast,  15s.  9d.  a  20s — Hamburgh,  20s.  a  30s — Madeira, 

20s _ Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s _ Home,  6s.  a  8  Gs  — Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  a  0  gs. 


ICeckly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  Dec.  21,  1825,  to  Jan.  11,  1826. 


Dec.  21. 

Dec..28. 

Jan.  4. 

Jan.  11. 

..  .  . 

Bank  Stock . 

203 

214 

2194 

219 

3  P'  cent,  reduced . 

784 

80| 

824 

81| 

3  P  cent,  consols . 

— 

— 

8l| 

34  P  cent,  do . 

84 

— 

91 

90J 

4  lucent,  do . 

Ditto  New  do . 

98| 

India  Stock . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- Bonds. . 

75  55 

14  12 

23  20 

Exchequer  bills, . 

— 

5  dis. 

— 

4 

('onsols  for  account . 

794 

8I4 

82| 

824 

French  5  P  cents. . 

95  fr.50  c. 

95  fr.50  c 

97fr.25c. 

—  fr — c. 

Prices  of  Stocks.— Edinburgh,  20th  January  1826. 


Shares. 

Paid  up. 

Price. 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland, . 

£.100  0  0 

£.100  0  0 

£.182  0  0 

Bank  of  Scotland, . 

83  6  8 

83  6  8 

200  010 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland,... 

500  0  0 

100  0  0 

187  ?0  0 

National  Banking  Company, . 

100  0  0 

10  0  0 

10  10  0 

British  Linen  Company, . 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

295  0  0 

Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Company,... 

100  0  0 

1000  *0  0 

('aledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company, . 

100  0  0 

10  0  0 

Hercules  Insurance  Company, . 

100  0  0 

10  0  0 

North  British  Insurance  Company, . 

200  0  0 

10  0  0 

Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company, . 

100  0  0 

10  0  0 

Insurance  Company  of  Scotland, . 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

1 

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company, . 

20  0  0 

1  0  0 

West-of. Scotland  Insurance  Company, . 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

Edinburgh  Coal  Gas  Company, . . . 

25  0  0 

17  2  6 

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company, . 

25  0  0 

14  0  0 

Leith  Oil  Gas  Company, . . . 

20  0  0 

20  0  0 

18  0  0 

Edinburgh  Portable  Gas  Company,. . . 

10  0  0 

4  0  0 

Edinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Company, . 

25  0  0 

25  0  0 

26  5  0 

lorth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company, . 

Average. 

400  16  0 

Union  Canal  Company, . 

50  0  0 

50  0  0 

Australian  Company, . . . 

100  0  0 

40  0  0 

47  0  0 

Caledonian  Iron  and  Foundry  Company, . 

25  0  0 

2  0  0 

Shotts  Iron  and  Foundry  Company, . 

50  0  0 

20  0  0 

21  1  0 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Company, . L. 

20  0  0 

9  0  0 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Gla)^  Co.... 

20  0  0 

4  0  0 

North  British  Loan  Company, . 

50  0  0^  3  0  0 

London,  Leith,  Edin.,&  Glasgow  Shipping  Co. 

0  0  Oi  0  0  0 

42  0  0 

Scotch  Porter  Brewery  Company,  . 

20  0  0 

4  0  0 

3  10  0 

Leith  and  Hamburgh  Shipping  Company,... 

000 

0  0  0 

38  0  0 

Caledonian  Dairy  Company,.,..,,,,,.,,.,.,,,,,, 

25  0  0 

0  5  0 

- 

Jligiittr, —  Udnh !  vi>fx. 
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Jan. 


Ai.i’iiatietical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  IxMwcen  the  23.1  of 
November  and  the  19th  of  December  1825;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Alderson,  Lawrence-Pountncy-Hill-place,  tlour- 
fat'tur. 

Allmond,  H.  Abing'lon.  procer. 

A1z(hIo,  Joaquin  Itucr  ue,  Uank-buildings,  mer¬ 
chant. 

Aithby,  tJ.  S.  Lombftret-strect,  engraver. 

Ashton,  S.  Hirmingham,  iron-founder. 

Asprey,  W.  Bru ton-street,  silversmitli. 

Astley,  It. and  ilickman,  E.  Shrewsbury,  smiths. 
Baker,  S.  Wi^od-street,  victualler. 

Barl)cr,  M.  Moreton  Banks,  maltster. 

Barker,  P.  Cambridge,  grocer. 

Bectham,  C.  J.  Middlesex,  pickle-dealer. 

B€^attHr,  11.  Fenchurch-street,  merchant. 

Bennett,  B.jun.  Dukinfield,  scrivener. 

Bird,  T.  Liver|KX)l,  broker. 

Blackbaiid,  B.  Gnosall,  poeer. 

Bland,  J.  'I'ysoe-slreet,  l>aker. 

Bloointield,  J.  Fleet  street,  innkeeper. 

Bowding,  C.  Stenney  Causeway,  cooi»er. 

BtHity,  Nl.  Nixlenill,  wine-mercliant 
Bradd(H-k,  J.  Macck'sfickl,  silk- manufacturer. 
Beverley,  B.  Oakeimvl,  flannel-manufacturer. 
Brewster,  T.  \\  ade  Mill,  miller. 

Britten,  W.  jun.  Northampton,  leather-seller. 
Brown,  J.  Camberwell  Grove,  builder. 

Brown,  J.  and  'I'hompson,  J.  Fenehurch-street, 
merchants. 

Ilueklev,  J.  Manchester,  cotton-mairufacturer. 
Carmienel,  J.  Binninghain,  dealer. 

Cather,  W.  I.iveriKX)!,  merchant. 

Challin,  Wotton-under-Edge,  clothier. 
Chambers,  A.  11.  sen.  and  jun.  New  Bond-street, 
iHinkeis. 

(  hildren,  C.  C.  Brighton,  builder. 

Coleman,  NV.  Essex-stieet,  victualler. 

Conwav,  J.  I.aml)eth,  builder, 
t'ook,  U.  >\  itney.  gtcK-er. 

C«xqK‘y,  B.  Gloui'cster,  grocer. 

Cotterill,  t'.  G.  Peter’s-lano,  lx>ndon,  and  Lime¬ 
rick,  provision  uienhant. 
rowqHT,  J.  Coi>thall  cou’t,  merchant. 

Cranch,  \V.  G.  Moiikwell-street,  feather-merchant. 
Cmok,  J.  (L  Watling-street,  warehouseman, 
t  rown,  L.  Monkwearmouth,  shii>- builder. 

CullyiT,  NV.  Lomlon  wall,  harness-maker. 

Culver,  J.  Islington  Green,  baker. 

Daniant,  W.  Suilbury,  lmen-<lra|KT. 

Daniel,  J.  Ncwgate-f  trcct,  fringe-manufacturer. 
Davis  M.  J.  'Phnnet  plai’e,  Ix'Hitmaker. 

Dav  ios,  II.  and  It.  Hampton  Bishop,  corn-dealers. 
Dawkins,  J.  Smithampton,  tailor. 

DetaiTMi,  'F.  Trowbridge,  clothier. 

Dtvith,  J.  \Vo(tdst(X'k-stiwt,  tailor. 

IK'iiton,  NV.  t  anterbuiv,  slater. 

UerKlney,  T.  Regent- place,  Brighton,  coal-mcr- 
ctiant. 

Dibdin,  C.  ?,  Zion  place,  Waterloo- road,  music- 
seller. 

Dtibson,  J.  and  W.  B.  Huddersfield,  bankers. 
Dolby,  T.  Catherine- Mreet,  bookseller. 

Done,  NA'.  Talkoth,  ribbon-manufacturer. 
IX>uglas,  R.  W.  G.  NVoodcute,  coach-proprietor. 
Drake,  F.  New-stroet,  baker. 

Dyer,  J.  and  Swayne,  J.  Gravel-lane,  wool-staplers. 
Early,  H.  and  T.  Minories,  wholesale  stationers. 
F4itley,  B.  t'helsca,  bricklayer. 

Edmunds,  R.  Atkins,  T.  and  Tyrdl,  G.  Maid¬ 
stone,  bankers. 

Edwanls,  C.  CambriiW,  rooney-scrivener. 

Elfoid,  Sir  W.  Bart.  Tingiombe,  J.  and  Clarke. 
J.  W.  Plymouth. 

Elliot,  T.  Ni>ttinaham,  cabinet  maker. 

Etheridge,  P.  B.  Norwich,  manufacturer. 

Fiakl.  J.  I.ambcth-road,  victualler. 

Fiestal,  A.  tireat  Surrey -street,  merchant. 

Finden,  J.  Upper  John-street,  aic^tecC 
Fisher,  R.  Low  He&ket,  dra]^. 

F'isher,  J.  Taunton,  draper. 

Flint,  T.  Burlington  Arcade,  bookseller. 

F'otd,  VN’.  Exeter,  nurserymian. 

FrankUn,  J.  t'hatham,  stage-coach-master, 

F^er,  J.  Up]ier  Fountain  Placse,  buileer. 
C^rdincr,  J.  jun.  SA’allwcll,  victualler. 

Gartic'k,  T.  F)ee;-Market,  u  idertaker. 

Gay,  J.  (Radiant  printer. 


Gibbon,  R.  and  A.  W.  F.  Old  City  Cliambcrs , 
and  Abenleen,  mereh.^nts. 

Giberne,  A.  and  S.  New  Bond-street,  milliners. 
Graham,  J.  jun.  Low  Houses,  Cumbcrluiut,  iuu. 
keeper. 

Gregory,  T.  B.  Drummon-strect,  painter. 
Giosvenor,  NV.  L.  sen.  Chater,  E.  Grosvenor,  jun, 

W.  L.  and  C.  Rutt.  Comhill,  stationers. 

Gve,  J.  NVallbrook,  stationer. 

Gye,  H.  late  of  Bath,  stationer. 

Haligood,  NV.  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  grocer. 
Hansell,  J.  Clare  Market,  linen-draix-r. 

Harker,  J.  C.  Old  Bond  street,  jewelltr. 

Harrison,  T.  Fleet  Maiket,  victualler. 

Harris,  J.  Norwich,  Ixmibazine-diesser. 

Harrop,  T.  Maneheste',  mei  chant, 
llarrwood,  NV,  C.  t.'rown  Court,  griver. 

Higgs,  N.  .and  Hobbs,  R.  Pimlico,  brewers. 

Higgs,  N.  Duke’s  How,  Pimlico,  brewer. 

Hii'kman,  E.  Iximbard-.street,  Lill-broker. 

Hobbs,  R.  Duke’s  row,  brewer, 

Hootton,  R.  jind  NVilkes,  NV.  Birmingham,  iron- 
founders. 

Horn,  J.  Liverpool,  pump-maker. 

Ho))e,  T.  Darcy  Lever,  cotton-spinner. 

Hopkins,  J.  Southwark,  currier. 

Horsfall,  NV.  NVakefield,  spirit-merchant 
Houghton,  J.  and  Trueman,  T.  Radford,  ira- 
chine- makers. 

Hughes,  G.  Badelem,  shopkeeper. 

Hughes,  W.  Millwall,  Poplar,  ship-bulKler. 
Jaek.son,  J.  jun.  llketaon,  roiie-maker. 

Jarrit,  C.  Bath,  hatter. 

Jarvis,  J.  Brompton,  tailor. 

Johnson,  G.  and  H.  H.  New  Bond-street,  engra- 
vers. 

Kay,  T.  Hulme,  shopkeeper. 

Keily,  J.  St  James-street,  milliner. 

Kenworthy,  E.  and  Bunnell,  J.  Liverpool,  mer¬ 
chants. 

Kerry,  W.  Upiier  Park  Place,  carpenter. 

Knight,  E.  anu,NVilkinson,J.  Great  Hoiton,  worst- 
ed-manufa(‘turers. 

Knight  A.  M^don,  tailor. 

Knowldain,  D.  Store-street,  draper. 

Knowles,  L.and  L.  jun,  and  S.  11.  Gomersak 
Lake,  J.  Broad-street,  tailor. 

Lee,  NV.  Charing  Cross,  hosier. 

I-«wis,  H.  Newqxiit,  tallow-chandler. 

Lewis,  J.  and  Kcroyd,  M.  Haggate,  Royton,  cot¬ 
ton-spinners. 

Lingham,  T.  Tower  Hill,  wine-merchant 
Lund,  J.  Lancaster,  sizer  and  factor. 

Maidlow,  J.  Portland  Town,  builder. 

Maltby,  T.  and  Buckland,  H.  Gutter  Lane,  lai-c- 
makers. 

Macrum,  J.  and  Ainsworth,  E.  Liverpool,  brewers. 
Manfield,  NV.  sen.  Bristol,  baker. 

Mash,  J.  Bordesley,  glass-cutter. 

M'Guckin,  H.  Ujqier  St.  Martin's  Lane,  wine- 
merchant 

Menzies,  J.  Charles-strect,  tailor. 

Milligan,  T.  Hanway-street,  haberdasher. 
Milnes,J.  Huddersfield,  de^er. 

Milwaid,  J.  and  Lyndi,  J.  G.  Upper  Thames- 
street,  dealers. 

Moberley,  NV.  Old  Broad-street,  merchant 
Monks,  T.  Upper  Clapton,  bleacher. 

Morland,  H.  Dean-street,  wine  and  spirit-mer¬ 
chant 

Morrice,  O.  and  Lohr,  NA'.  L.  Norwich,  manufac¬ 
ture’^ 

Morris,  E,  and  NA’.  Tower-street,  wine-merchant. 
Morris,  D.  Robinson,  F.  and  NVatson,  E.  Liver¬ 
pool,  turpentine-distillers. 

Morris,  J.  jun.  Oxford-street  w^h»e-merchant. 
More^,  A.  Radick,  A.  Moreton,  C.  and  Hadick, 
K.  L.  NVelliiiborough,  bankers 
Murray,  C.  Bath,  hardwareman. 

Muigatroyd,  J.  Midgley,  cotUm-maiiuCscturer. 
Newuham,  H.  P.  fcJt  Catherine’s,  flour-dealer. 
Newion,  J.  Trowbridge,  chair-maker. 

B.  M.  Berners-street,  upholsterer. 

Nichvilas,  J.  and  J.  jun.  L^tnerhead,  brewers. 
Nutting,  J,  Ilith  llolbom,  umbrella- manufac¬ 
turer. 


I 


liaukrufits. — liirihs» 

Smith,  W.  ami  Riel>artls,  T.  Manchester,  tailors. 
Smith,  W.  Haddifle,  plumber. 

Smith,  J.  Bristol,  eabinet>makcr. 

Sotheby,  S.  VVellin^ton-street,  auctioneer. 
Stratton,  H.  Stratfortl,  wine-merehant. 

Stephens,  S.  St.  Michael's  Alley,  coflee-houso* 
keeper. 

Stewart,  K.  S.  Preston  uix)n-Wye,  miller. 

Stewart,  W.  Pall  Mall,  commercial  agent. 

Swain,  T.  South  Collingham,  miller. 

Sweet,  A.  Bitton,  coaUlealcr. 

Sykes,  L.  and  Bury,  T.  Bucklersbury,  wa'chouse- 
men. 

ITieobalds,  J.  Cambridee,  builder. 

I'komiison,  L.  Birmingnam,  bookseller. 

ThorjKi,  Great  (  arlisle-street,  builder. 

Todd,  t’.  Up|)cr  Lisson-street,  wial-inerchant. 
Toovey,  D,  Watford,  com  dealer. 

Tovee,  W.  anil  Jeai>es,  J.  Peckham,  builders^ 
Towerson,  T.  Tinlholes  Cleator,  miller. 

Triggs,  H.  Sol’s  Row,  copper-plate- worker. 
Tucker,  K.  Middletou-street,  Clerkeuwell,  quill- 
merchant. 

Turner,  R.  London  Road,  blacking-manufacturer. 
Turner,  W’.  Cheapside,  printer. 

Varley,  T.  Stanniugley,  cloth-manufacturer. 
Walker,  J.  Manley  House,  Kcuniiigton,  school¬ 
master. 

Wj\tson,  T.  W.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  merchant. 
Watts,  G.  Nottingham,  frame-smith. 

Webb,  W.  Salisbury-strect,  brandy-mcrchant. 
Wells,  J.  and  Onyon,  W.  Bishoiisgate-street  with¬ 
out,  woollen-  drapers. 

Weston,  W.  Clarendon-street,  Somers  Town, 
builder. 

White,  J.  Isleworth,  schoolmaster. 

Whitford,  S.  Gloucestershire,  victualler. 

Winter,  G.  Bucklcrsbu.’7,  merchant. 

Wooster,  J.  K.  Middle  Row,  llolborn,  straw-hat- 
manufacturer. 

Wright,  H.  Kccleston-street,  merchant. 

V’orston,  G.  Mary  street,  Hampstead  Road,  pota- 
toe-salesman. 

Young,  B.  John's  placH*,  carpenter. 


1  Ur^ixier 

Hi  fwnlK’in,  II.  Regent-street,  silk-mcrccr. 
oib.idcdon,  li.  Hereford,  grocer. 
iHivaiit,  J.  H.  Cooixjr,  W.  gucen-street,  ware- 
hon.>emen. 

Oliver,  J.  M.  Bishopsgate  within,  shoemaker. 
Oliver,  W.  Hamilton  Place,  Battle  Brulgc,  builder, 
(hborn,  G.  sen.  H.  Howes,  C.  Smith,  and  G.  Os- 
l)i)rn,  jun.  Northampton,  bankers. 

I‘;igan,  J.  Norwich,  drai>er. 

Pinker,  J.  and  J,  Manchester,  cotton-manufac¬ 
turers. 

Peace,  J.  Cuml)erwortli,  faney-cloth-maker. 
lv;:cix!k,  J.  Watford,  stationer. 

Peai'iK'k,  J.  Blackfriars  Road,  grocer. 

Pcari’c,  J.  Church  Passage,  Guildhall,  warehouse¬ 
man. 

Phillijis,  F.  and  Cutforth,  W'.  Goldsmith-street, 
warehouseman. 

Philli|)8,  T.  iNs  J.  Fenchurch-street,  shoemakers. 
Ihniiix,  K.  Kmsworth,  cattle-salesman. 

Priddy,  T.  Uxbridge,  victualler. 

Purch.w,  T.  Old  Bond-street,  wine-merchanL 
Itatclifll*,  A.  t^'t  Stonehoase,  spirit-mcrcliant. 
Redivith,  C.  J.  Deptford,  iremmonger. 

UichanLs,  G.  St  Martin's  I.ane,  watch-maker. 
ItiKkley,  J.  Thatchctl  House  Court,  upho-sterer. 
itiHdmck,  J.  Huddersfield,  gr(K*er. 

Itowbvitham,  J.  Macelesfield,  silk  manufacturer. 
Rulti,  Nicolo  di  Thcodoro,  Suffolk  Lane,  mer¬ 
chant. 

Rumboll,  F.  II.  Waleot,  coaidi-mastcr. 

Savary,  F.  Bristol,  marine  insuraiKre*broker. 
Sihmidt,  J.  Ball  Court,  Cornhill,  bill-broker. 

Sott  i'.  Constantine,  Cornwall,  scrivener, 
•''emers,  C.  Liverpool,  broker.  ' 

•V'ward,  R.  Newuham,  coal-master. 

Shaw,.!,  (iower-street,  I'oal-merchant 
Shaw,  i).  Upi^r  Seymour-street,  baker. 

>'hca,  H.  Dowgate  Hill,  mercluuit 
•Sheppard,  J.  Frome  .SelwocKi,  clothier. 

Shew,  J.  Tiicobald’s  Roail,  auctioireer. 

Shorn  vk,  J.  Over  Hat  wen,  grocer. 

Sidwell,  S.  Shepton  Mallet,  mnholder. 

Smith,  F.  t  utherine-street,  oilman. 


Ai.piiadetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
December  1825;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Astley,  Joseph,  chemical -manufacturer  in  Bor- 
rowstounness. 

Caldwell,  John,  and  Co.  manufacturers  in  Paisley. 

Caldwell,  John,  manufacturer  in  Paisley. 

Dewar,  John,  bookbinder  in  I'Minburgh. 

Forre>ter  and  Buchanan,  distillers  and  maltsters 
at  Sheriffmuir,  Perthshire. 

Grastioin,  John,  merchant  and  clothier  in  iitirling. 

Miller,  Thomas,  distiller  in  Edinburgh. 

Newlamls,  James,  merchant  in  (ilaf^ow. 

Taylor,  John,  liaker  and  farmer  at  Whitburn. 

laylor,  Jolin,  and  Co.  grocers  and  merchants  in 
Glasgow. 

Thomson,  John,  timber-merchant  and  wright  in 
tilasg  jw. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Thomson,  Alexander,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

Thomsons,  Brothers,  booksellers  in  K  linburgh. 

West,  Edward,  bookseller  in  Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Graham,  John,  merchant  and  manufacturer  in 
(Hasgow ;  by  H.  Paul,  accountant  there. 

Marshall,  Peter,  and  Co.,  merchantsj in  Glasgow; 
by  John  Fra/xT,  merchant  there. 

M'Nah,  Archibald,  and  Ca  mercliants  in  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  by  Alex.  Mein,  accountant  there. 

Rae,  John,  eandlemaker  in  Eilinburgh;  by  Wm. 
Sanderson,  merchant  there. 

Turnbull,  Sandeman,  nierchuiit  in  Glasgow  :  by 
the  trutsec  there. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS 


Nov.  ?8.  Mrs  Txmg  of  Broorahill,  a  daughter. 

.■>0.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Joseph  Murray, 
Esq.  younger  of  Ay  ton,  a  daugtiter. 

l^c.  1.  Mrs  CoJk,  25,  Drummond  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  a  son. 

2.  At  Powis  Castle,  Latly  Lucy  Clive,  a  son. 

3.  At  Canterbury,  the  Lady  of  Major  Walkue, 
the  King's  dragoon  guards,  a  son. 

5.  At  WeiUsbourn,  Warwickshiie,  the  Lady  of 
James  Napier,  Esii,  a  son. 

C.  At  Marine  Cottage,  Mrs  Major  Lyell,  a  son. 

7.  At  Comrie  Manse,  Mrs  M'lsju.c,  a  son. 

8.  At  York  Terrace,  Regent  Park,  London, 
Mrs  John  Small,  a  son. 

—  At  Sinringhill,  the  Lady  of  George  Forbes, 
F.sq.  a  daughter. 


HIRTHS. 

1825.  Nov.  H.  At  the  Court  of  St  Petersburgh. 
O.  S.  the  I.a<ly  of  Viscount  StrangforiU  a  soiu 
2f.  At  Gibraltar,  the  Lady  of  Lieut-Colonel 
Allan,  91th  regiment  a  ilaughtcr. 

2.5.  At  Carluke  Manse,  Mrs  Wylie,  a  son. 

2.5.  Mrs  Greig,  Lothian  Vale,  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Churston  Ferrers,  Devon,  Hie  Lady  of 
Lieut-Colonel  Wood,  of  Dee  Bank,  a  son. 

—  At  Great  Yarmouth,  Mrs  Captain  ill.  H.  Bare- 
R.  N.  a  daughter. 

•'Vt  lairehgrove,  near  Ekiinburgh,  Mrs  Dr 
Murison,  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  A.  Stevenson,  Walker  Street, 'Coates 
Crncent,  F.dinburgh,  a  daughter. 
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DEATHS. 

182.5,  Jan.  12.  At  sea,  on  tKvird  the  Cam  Brea 
Castle,  LicuU-Colonel  Commandant  James  Gard¬ 
ner,  31st  regiment  of  Bengal  native  infantry. 

May  1.  At  Kandy,  of  remittent  fever,  Alexan¬ 
der  Moon,  Esq.  Sui>erintendent  of  the  Royal  Bo- 
tannic  Garden,  Ceylon. 

H.  At  Cuddapah,'  Madras,  Captain  H.  Miller,  of 
the  8th  regiment,  N.  1. 

14.  At  Triehnopolv,  Lieutenant  Alexander  Gor¬ 
don  Donaldson,  of  t^e  fifth  legimcnt  of  Madras 
cavalry,  eldest  son  of  Dr  Donaldson,  physician, 
Ayr. 

Junel.  At  Madras,  Captain  Felix  Robson,  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the 
Madras  establishment. 

12.  At  Anxit,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
Mary  Ann  Cathcart,  wife  of  Alexander  Bruce, 
Esq.  youngest  s<m  of  Sir  William  Brutt*  of  Sten- 
house.  Baronet. 

18.  On  the  .\rracan  river,  J.  Cochrane,  Esq. 
M.D.,  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coch¬ 
rane,  of  the-  Royals,  Assistant-Surgeon  on  the 
Madras  establishment,  one  of  the  many  victims 
of  the  {lestilential  climate  of  the  recently  con¬ 
quered  kingdom  of  Arracan.  In  these  days  of 
encomiastic  elegies  it  is  iM.‘rha}M  more  wise,  in 
^e  friend  of  departed  exalted  worth,  to  lament 
its  removal  to  another  world  in  silent  grief ;  but 
he,  who,  on  the  present  occasion,  steps  forward 
faintly  to  reewd  tne  virtues  of  hi*  deceased  com¬ 
panion,  trusts  that  his  feelings,  warm  as  they 
are,  will  not  betray  him  into  the  venial  error  he 
blames  in  others.^  At  all  events,  he  can  appeal 
with  confidence  to*  the  circle  of  Dr  Cochrane’s  ac¬ 
quaintance,  to  whom  he  was  so  generally  endear- 
txl,  for  its  truth  and  correctness.  Dr  Cochrane, 
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1  Ucg  ’s!ci*. — 


ru<  and  collL'^iatc  honours.  In  liu  waa  the  chosen 
licM  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities,  and,  after  a 
short  period  of  probationary  employment  at  the 
prtsiilcncy  of  Madras,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
me<iiral  charge  of  a  native  regiment,  and,  though 
a  junior,  accom|>anied,  in  the  cajiacity  of  Surgeon 
of  the  lt>th  regiment  of  Madras  native  infantry, 
on  foreign  service,  in  1824.  In  the  discharge  of 
his  professional  duties,  there  was  a  zeal  and  inte¬ 
rest,  resiiecting  his  patient,  which  was  titlly  cha¬ 
racteristic,  and  maile  the  patient  sensible  that  he 
was  attendeil,  not  by  the  mercenary  practitioner, 
but  by  a  friend,  who  sympathised  with  his  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  felt  an  anxiety  to  relieve  them  to  the 
extent  of  his.power.  In  private  life,  he  was  the 
perfect  gentleman  and  the  a^eeable  comiwuiion, 
whosc  conversation  was  lively,  amusing,  and  in¬ 
structive.  He  has  left  many  friends,  but,  such 
was  the  amenity  of  his  disposition  and  the  even 
tenor  of  his  life,  it  may  with  truth  be  asserteil, 
not  a  single  enemy.  To  crown  all,  for  what  are 
the  ami^ile  qualities  enumerated,  what  are  ho¬ 
nours,  what  are  distinctions,  without  such  a  key¬ 
stone  to  the  arch  ?  he  was  a  sincere  and  unobtru¬ 
sive  Christian. 

June  29.  At  Nagpore,  Alex.  Fraser  Maclauch- 
Ian,  assistant  surgeon  on  the  Madras  establish¬ 
ment,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Maclauchlan, 
Moy. 

July  28.  At  Bombay,  Colonel  Cowper,  Com¬ 
mandant  of  Engineers. 

Oct.  At  Tobago,  Captain  Robert  Macallester  of 
Irvine. 

22.  At  St  Petersburgh,  the  celebrated  astrono¬ 
mer  Schubert,  in  the  b8th  year  of  his  age. 

2.1.  At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Lady  Mitchell, 
widow  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell. 

Nov.  8.  At  Covenhill,  {larish  of  Carstairs,  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith,  shepherd,  at  the  ativanced  age  of 
101  years  and  6  months.  He  followed  his  em- 
nlojTTient  till  within  the  last  four  years  of  his  life. 
His  son  James,  who  is  now  GO  years  of  j^e,  says 
that  he  does  not  recollect  of  his  father  having  ever 
been  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness,  cxceiit  upon 
one  (xxiasion,  when  he  w'as  stung  by  an  adder. 
The  deceased  was  father  to  7  children,  grandfather 
to  3G,  and  great  grandfather  to  87,  making  a  total 
offspring  of  130.  His  son  James,  who  resides  in 
M'ishawtown,  is  a  literary  character  of  celebrity 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  poems  in  tlie  Scottish  dialect,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Hon.  Lady  Belhaven,  and  is  known 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  way  of  distinction,  by 
the  name  of  “  The  Poet." 

13.  Suddenly,  at  Kirkintilloch,  Mr  Wallace, 
aged  54.  Mr  W’allace  filletl  the  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate  of  that  burgh  for  five  years  previous 
to  October  last,  and  is  not  less  regretted  as  an  up¬ 
right  and  intelligent  Magistrate,  man  on  account 
of  his  charitable  and  tenevolent  dispositions  in 
private  life. 

—  At  Loanhead,  Aberdeen,  Lieut  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  of  his  Majesty’s  fourth  Ceylon  regi¬ 
ment 

16.  At  his  house.  North  Castle-Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  James  M‘Farlane,  Esq.  of  Balwill. 

1  < .  At  Perth,  Janet  Culbert,  wife  of  Mr  Robert 
Whyte,  merchant,  aged  74,  much  and  deeply  re¬ 
gretted. 

—  Mrs  Mary  Ord,  wife  of  James  M'Pherson, 
Saracen’s  Head  Inn,  Stifling. 

18.  At  Brucklay  Castle,  Mrs  Dingwall,  wife  of 
John  Dingwall,  Lsq.  of  Brucklay. 

At  Nenthom,  William  Roy,  E^.  of  Nen- 
thom;  and,  on  Monday  the  Slst  current,  his 
daughter,  Isabella,  aged  10  years. 

20.  At  Capenoeh,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age, 
William  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.  youngest  son  of  Die 
dpt'cased  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn, 
Bart. 

—  At  16,  James's  Square,  Edinburgh,  John  Pa- 
tison,  Esq.  adv(x»te,  many  years  one  of  the  asses¬ 
sors  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

21.  At  Pau  bas  Pyrenees,  Mary  Rannie  Mans- 
fleld,  third  daughter  of  John  Mansfield,  Esq.  of 
Midmar. 

At  Vienna,  his  Serene  Highness  Duke  Charles 
Eugme  of  Lorraine,  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  His 
Highness  was  the  last  nude  branch  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  house  of  Lorraine. 

^  At  his  house.  No.  4,  Northumberland  Place, 
Eihnburgh,  Mr  Adam  Russel,  builder. 

—  At  her  father's  house,  Gayfield  Square, 


Ed.nburgh,  in  the  loth  ycarof  herage,  Christiaii, 
only  daughter  of  I*atrick  Black,  Esq.  late  priiM'i- 
|ial  surveyor  of  his  Majesty’s  Custom:,,  lirceiuick. 

Nov.  23.  At  Kelso,  aged  81,  Dr  Andrew  Wilson, 
physician  there. 

—  At  her  house,  Hanover-Strect,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Janet  Calderwood,  widow  of  Mr  David  tior- 
don,  merchant. 

—  At  IJeneva,  in  the  nrime  of  life,  and  after 
two  days  illness,  Henry  William  l.ambtoii.  Esq. 
third  son  of  the  late  VViliium  Henry  Lambtoii, 
Estp  of  l.ambton,  in  Durliam. . 

—  At  Tobermory,  .Mrs  binelair  of  Ixichallaii, 
much  and  justly  re^ttetl. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Inncs,  wife  of  Captain 
limes,  Forfar  militia. 

24.  At  Laurencekirk,  ageil57,  Mr  W'm.  Crabli, 
box-maker. 

—  Suddenly,  at  his  house,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stranraer,  Win.  Douglas,  Esq.  coiiimonly  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Douglas. 

25.  At  her  house,  15,  Cha|>el-street,  Edinburgh, 
Miss  E.  Thomson,  ogeil  76  years. 

—  At  Harrow,  of  typhus  fever,  W’illiam,  eldest 
son  of  Maior-Deneral  llouglas  of  Tiiiijiendean. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Keir,  of  the  island 
of  Madeira,  and  Ledger’s,  Surrey. 

<— >  At  his  house,  Na  65,  Potterruw,  Edinburgh, 
Mr  David  E'orrest,  auctioneer. 

—  At  George’s  Square,  Mrs  Isaliella  Kerr, 
spouse  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Sim{H>on,  one  of  the  mini¬ 
sters  of  Edinburgh. 

—  In  Glenaray,  Argyleshirc,  Mrs  Hislo]),  wife 
of  1).  Hislop,  Emi.  Inverary. 

28.  Suddenly,  at  his  house,  27,  George’s  .Square, 
Edinburgh,  Archibald  Campbell,  Estp 

—  At  Edinbumh,  Miss  Willielmina  lluthorn, 
eldest  daughter  oAhe  deceased  Hugh  llathorn,  of 
Castlewigg,  Esii. 

—  At  Fasnacloich,  Miss  Stewart,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Stewart,  Esq.  of  t'asnacloich. 

—  At  Paris,  (Jcneral  E'oy  (Maximilian  Sebas¬ 
tian),  of  an  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

29.  At  Eldinburgh,  Malcolm  Alexander,  son  of 
Malcolm  Stewart*  Esq.  of  Athole  Bank,  Perth¬ 
shire. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  the  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  in  consequence  of  an  infiammiition  of 
the  chest.  She  lost  her  life  by  ex)X)siiig  her  feet 
to  damp  in  her  daily  {lerambulations  around  the 
rounds,  in  sujicrintendiiig  the  workmen,  Ae. 
ler  grace  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  unci 
sister  to  the  present  Elarl  of  Carlisle,  and  was  in 
her  45th  year. 

—  At  London,  William  Ogilvy,  of  West- 
hall,  much  and  justly  regretted. 

—  Mrs  Agnes  Gibson,  relict  of  John  Arehibuld, 
Esq.  merchant. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Wynne,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wynne. 

—  At  Middleton,  the  Latiy  of  E.  W.  11.  Selien- 
ley.  Esq. 

.%.  Drowmed  ’at  sea,  from  on  board  the  ship 
Charles  E'orbes,  Thomas,  third  son  of  Mr  Win. 
Allan,  Leith. 

—  At  Limekilns,  Mr  Wm.  Millar,  shipbuikicr, 
aged  71. 

—  At  Wellington  Place,  I>cith,  Miss  Cecil  C. 
Aire,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.  John 
Aire,  R.  N. 

—  At  Stornoway,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr  E>an- 
der  M.  Reid,  third  son  of  tne  deceased  John  Reid, 
Esq.  late  collector  of  his  Majesty’s  customs  there. 

Dec.  1.  At  Finlairg,  Mr  Robt.  Robertson,  land  - 
surveyor. 

—  At  Castlemilk,  in  Annandale,  Captain  M'm. 
Stirling,  late  of  the  1st  regiment  oi  dragcHiii 
guards. 

—  At  Linlithgow,  Thos.  Baird,  Esq.  of  Parkly. 
—  At  London,  General  Architald  CainplK*!!. 

2.  At  Wallingwells,  in  the  county  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Woollaston  White 
of  Wallingwells,  Baronet,  and  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Ute  George  Ramsav  of  Barnton,  Esip  i  ier 
Ladyship’s  relations  and  friends  are  requesteii  to 
accept  this  notification  of  her  death. 

—  At  Dundee,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 
James  Keith,  accountant. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Margaret  E'tsher,  relict 
of  Alex.  Hunt,  merdiant. 

.3.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
Mr  Thomas  Neiwon,  who,  for  the  last  20  years, 
filled  the  situation  of  kirk-treasurer  to  the  city  ot 
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Kdiiiburgh. — lie  his  public  duty  with 

the  utuKist  accuracy  aiul  the  strictest  iutegiity, 
aiwt,  in  private  hie,  he  w;is  a  kiinl  husband^  an  u»- 
dul{;ent  i'ather,  ami  a  warm  friend. 

Dec.  At  lloi>e  I’ark,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Wright, 
ng«l  82. 

—  At  James’s  Place,  Leith,  Mrs  Janet  Aire,  wife 
of  Mr  James  I  lardie. 

—  At  her  house,  Portobello,  in  the  hOth  year 
of  her  age,  Mrs  Margaret  (irant,  daughter  of 
Itoderick  Macleod,  Esq.  W.  S.  and  relict  of  John 
(irant  of  Kilgraston,  E^.  for  several  years  Chief 
Justice  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

—  At  Moss-side  of  Mounie,  lurish  of  Dayiot, 
Alexander  Angus,  ageil  I'Jo  years.  He  retaiueil 
his  faculties  and  senses  almost  to  the  last,  and 
was  never  known  by  the  oldest  of  his  relations  to 
have  had  one  day's  illness  in  the  course  of  his 
long  life  ;  he  never  dwelt  lialf  a  year  out  of  sight 
of  me  place  of  his  naU\  ity.  1  le  was  an  ingenious 
nuvbanic;  and  was  able  to  go  about  his  usual  af- 
fairs  till  within  eight  ilays  of  his  death. 

-1.  At  Selkirk,  Nlr  James  Douglas  Oliver,  late 
rector  of  Uie  graimnar-si'hool  of  Selkirk. 

—  At  Huniti>land,  Miss  Margaret  Aitken. 

—  At  kennetiuns  John  Stein,  Esm 
—  Willunn  Lindsay,  Em}.  of  OatWrds,  writer 
in  (ibisgow. 

—  At  his  sister’s,  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Caithness’s  House,  (h'orge-.Street,  Edinburgh,  Ca^v 
tain  Patrick  Campbtdl  of  Barcaldinc. 

S.  At  ixvmlon,  Mrs  Alison  Hall,  Buceleuch 
Plac’e,  Edinburgh,  relict  of  Mr  William  Pantun, 
late  merchant  tnere. 

—  At  l^last  Kenton,  Haddingtonsliire,  Mr  John 
1  Vans,  farmer  there. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  William  Skita'ing,  Esq.  late 
of  IMewland  Hill,  flaihlingtonshire. 

—  William,  fourtli  son  of  Hugh  Masman,  £&<]. 
of  Auehtylardle. 

—  At  Aberd(x*n,  Robert  Harvey,  Esq.  of  Braeo. 
7,  At  Wimimillhouse,  near  Arbroath,  esteemed 
Aiul  Ixloveil  by  all  who  knew  her,  Mrs  Margaret 
liruec,  widow  of  Colin  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Seaforth. 

n.  At  Corst'phairn,  the  Rev.  Mr  Currie,  mini¬ 
ster  of  that  palish.  He  died  of  ajiopicxy  in  the 
inn  immeiluitely  after  the  performance  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony. 

—  At  Dundee,  Gershom  Gourlay,  Esq.  of  Baikic, 
ngeil  TA. 

iO.  At  Montrose,  Mr  David  W’yllie,  merchant, 
ag»'<l  52  years. 

—  Ai  I’oebles,  Mrs  Eliiabeth  WillLamson,  wi¬ 
dow  ctf  the  laU‘  Jolm  Murray  Kobertson,  Esq. 
iwiimissary  shcrift' clerk  of  l*eeblcs- shire. 

—  At  Pt‘as(‘banks,  Hamilton,  William,  youngest 
son  of  Dr  Whitehead,  Hamilton. 

—  At  Rnssal,  Islaml  of  Mull,  Mr  John  M’Math, 
sometime  minister  of  Tarbolton.  He  was  tlie  last 
survivor  but  one  of  the  fifteen  clergymen  refencil 
to  in  our  immorUd  bard’s  almost  earliest  }iocm  of 
••  The  twa  henls.” 

—  At  Kirkakly,  Serji'ant-Major  W’illiam  Robert¬ 
son,  of  tire  Royal  Hfesh  ire  yeomanry  cavalry,  in 
which  C7n»aeity  h.c  has  aet^  for  these  last  four 
Years,  to  the  entire  sati  faction  of  his  su|ierior  of. 
heers.  He  was  29  yews  in  the  Royal  North  Bri- 
tist)  dragoons,  the  prater  {lart  cf  which  time  he 
acted  as  soijennt-niajor  to  the  regiment  He  par- 
timlariy  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
W.'itcrioo.  I'he  otheers  being  all  slain,  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  troop  during  tlic  wliolc  of  the  engage- 
meiu  with  tlie  most  un^unted  and  v'shriotic  euu- 
mge.  I  le  was  a  stout,  giHitl-looking  man,  a  natii  c 
of  Rinfiewslme;  he  was  civil  and  |K>htc  in  his 
manneni,  and  was  universally  bdoved  by  the  le- 
ginu-nt.  In  every  st'Dse  of  the  word  he  was  a  aim- 
pk-tc  soldier,  lie  dicil  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
Mge,  and  has  left  a  widow  and  three  children  to 
lament  his  death.  He  was  buried  on  the  17th 
twtent,  with  military  honours. 

—  At  KHao,  Miss  Mar^ret  Paxton. 

—  Death  of  Admiral  Bingham^ We  regret  to 
announce  the  death  of  Hoar- Admiral  Bingham, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  iirooeeditw  to  the  Elast 
IntUes,  as  Cotnmaixler-in-Chicf  or  his  Misty's 
shqw  on  that  station,  lliis  respeetabie  and  wor¬ 
thy  otilcer  had  just  eompletcd  his  azrangemonts 
in  l-«ndon  |wior  to  his  departure  for  Portsmouth, 
wbrn  he  wias  to  have  hoisted  his  flag  on  IxMud 


l!ic  Warsprito,  w]K*n,  in  cotiscquonee  of  gi  Um 
wet  through,  he  was  soizcil,  on  Ihu  2rl 
with  a  sudden  attack  of  erysiirclas,  which,  not’ 
withstanding  his  previous  state  of  pertcei  iiealili, 
bathed  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  termiiiaU\i 
fatally  on  the  lOtli  instant.  Rear- Adniiial  llui*. 
l»am  had  uninterrupteiUy  served  until  the  iwielu- 
sion  of  the  war,  ana  was  esteemetl  a  imr-st  correvt 
and  aeolous  officer,  in  private  life  he  was  br  lo\  l\1 
for  his  integrity,  Mneerity,  and  domestic  virtue^. 

Dec.  i  1.  At  Dauty  Mill  Cottage,  Mi  D.  Stewart, 
who  for  upwards  of  thirty-five  years  was  aeu.ifi- 
deatial  servant  in  the  Raith  family.  During  the 
latter  iiart  of  his  life,  when  increasing  years  reii- 
deicvl  him  less  able  for  the  ))erforman..'e  of  active 
duty,  he  was  eiiablerl,  by  the  generous  bounty  of 
the  jrresent  proprietor,  to  retire  with  a  haiulsome 
nrovision  Ui  tiiu  pleasant  cotLigc  where  been  lei 
Iiis  ikiys.  A  numerous  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
(|ua:utana's  atteiukvl  his  remains  to  the  grave, 
anxious  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  resiKvt  to  a 
character  eiuiiient  for  sobnety,  tidculy,  and  h> 
ae«t  worth. 

—  At  London,  James  J.  Davidson,  second  sun 
of  Dr  Davidson,  Marischall  Coliege,  Aberdeen. 

—  At  his  house.  Hillside  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 
Alexander  Allan.  Esq.  of  Hillside. 

—  At  Tain,  Mr  Patrick  (’aider,  late  supervisor 
of  Excise,  ageil  59,  much  and  justly  regretted. 

—  At  AvigniHi,  Uie  Honourable  Sirs  iA)ng. 

1-’^  At  her  house  in  Lower  Grusveiior-Strotl, 
London,  in  the  U-M  year  of  her  age,  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Bath.  ^ 

I. ».  At  Allaiimore,  Mr  Alexander  Beaton,  Baron 
Baihe  of  Uniuhart,  who,  in  the  various  relations 
of  public  and  private  life,  was  equally  csUvined 
ami  respcetcvl  by  all  acquaiuted  with  his  honesty 
ami  worth. 

II.  At  Inverness,  Mr  Donald  Bain,  in  thcSlst 
year  of  his  age. 

17.  At  her  iiuusc,  in  Abercromby  Place,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mrs  Anderson  of  Kingask. 

—  At  Clatto,  Robert  lx)w.  Esq.  of  Clatto. 

IS.  At  Banfi;  Willia  n  Abercromby  M'Killigiii, 
youngest  sou  of  Maior  M’Killigin,  aged  22. 

—  At  Greenock,  Mr  Hugh  Hunter,  late  super¬ 
visor  of  Excise. 

19.  At  Loulsfield,  near  Durldinptone,  Ixiuis 
Cauvin,  Esq.  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  French 
in  Edinburgn. 

—  At  Mid  Calder,  at  the  advanced  age  of  9fi, 
Helen  Anderson,  relict  of  Mr  James  Kirkknd. 
late  surgeon  at  Mid  Calder,  and  sister  of  Dtylanics 
Anderson,  the  well-kno'.vn  author  of  the  Bee. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  in  her  81th  year,  Mrs  Rachel 
Morice,  relict  of  the  late  Davia  Morice,  Esq.  ad¬ 
vocate  there,  and  for  several  years  Slieritf-substi- 
tute  of  Aberdeenshire. 

21.  At  (  lifton,  Allen  Dalzell,  Esq. 

—  At  Maybolc,  Mr  Andrew  Brown.  He  was 
the  maternal  uncle  of  the  poet  Burns. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Mariou  Dunlop,  daugh- 
ter  of  George  Dunlop,  Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  No.  39,  Lauriston  Place,  Edinburgh, 
George  Forrest,  Esq. 

24.  At  Wellgrcen  House,  near  Dumfries,  Joseph 
Forsyth.  Esq.  of  Raffles. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  .Mrs  Soott,  relict  of  Alexander 
Scott,  Esq.  of  Sinton. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Carthrae,  wife 
of  Mr  Charles  Arthur,  merchant,  Kirkaldy. 

27.  At  VesU'r  House,  Lady  Milliccnt  Hay, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  TwcetUlale. 

Ih'Jfi.  Jan.  X  At  Glasgow,  Henry  Erskine, 
youngest  son  of  Mr  Walter  Waudlaw,  llichmond- 
Street 

9.  At  his  house,  Salisbury  Square,  Plcasanee. 
Edinburgh,  after  a  short  illness,  .Mr  Sime  lUith- 
ven,  of  the  Scotsman  UIRce,  much  rcgrctteil. 

I.ately.  At  Aroot,  in  the  F2ast  Indies,  Lieutenant 
Geome  Cheape,  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Madr.»s 
cavalry,  youngest  sou  of  John  Cheape,  Esq.  of 
Rossic. 

^  —  At  Woolbeding,  Lady  Robert  Spencer,  aged 

,6. 

—  At  Panlang,  in  the  Burman  Empire,  Captain 
Patrick  Forbes,  of  his  Majesty’s  47th  regiment, 
eldest  son  of  Major  Forbes,  Stirling. 

—  At  Annan,  Margaret,  relict  of  the  late  Cap¬ 
tain  Irving,  of  Cane,  aged  77  years. 
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